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PREFACE. 



a time, when so many volumes of 
^ect lessons, intended almost solely fdt the in-< 
struction of youth, are in circulation, it may, 
perhaps, appear superfluous to add to the num- 
ber. While however^ /i&ftr^ have their appro- 
priate exccHendesiit ispresumed^that this, from 
the variety, and interesting nature of the mat- 
ter it contains, wiir be deemed hot unworthy of 
the patronageof those who are interested in the 
improvement of the rising generation* 

From the abridgement of arts ail<f sciences, 
the compiler conceives that much valuable and 
necessary, iliformadon may be obtained, and that 
young peopfein pai*tltuftr, ifiay be enabled to 
store their minds from this little volume, with a 
fond of knowredge, whiclh they could not ac- 
quire but from the perusal of works more copi- 
eu& and^xtensive. 

GreaT paihs have been taken to select such 
historical pieces^ as shall have a teniiency tojn- 
spire the mind with generous and noble senti- 
ments, and at the same time,to blend amusement 
with instruction. How far the object has been 
attained, instructors of youth, and the enlight- 
ened citizens of the United States, into whose 
hands this volume may fall, will decide. 
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OF iCBUmON. 

The fear of the Lord is the be^inoiog of wisdom ; 
good Ufider«taadtbg'bs[ve all they tbar lceep bis ei 
fnandroenu/' DAVID 

Be particalar o^t to m^leec rdigrOn^nl tfie edooatioi 
yoar chtldrea. In vaia will you endeavor to cond 

•* them by any other path. If /Ar/ arf deat toycu^ if ] 
expect from them credit and com/orf^ horn religion ill 

«^ be derived thtir happifi«s tM jevr own." * 

^ATUm, GERDIL 
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.ELIGION! soother of all our keenest s< 
rowsj source and refiner of all our real^joj 
shed thy heavenly influence on our souls; dire 
^imate, arid crown all our pursuits ; perva 
and consecrate all our thoughts, words and s 
tians ; or we can never answer the design af G( 
in our creation ; we fall short of true happin( 
i« this life^ and 'we sink to the coinpIet< 
wretchedness in that which is to come. 
« ^ What is religiort ? 

A. A worship rendered to the Divine Beii 
after that manner we conceive to be most agree 
ble to his will, that so we may procure "his fav 
and blessing, and avoid his anger and disple 
sure;. and is either or/aUe^turc or carru^i 



1 4 ^^fs ani ^eUnm* 

How do you divide true religion ? 

A. True religion admits of tliree divisions ; 
Fz/j-/, The religion of nature, ^cond^ The rfeli- 
gionof the Jews,7"i&/>rf,ThcreHgion of Christiana, i 
What is natural religion ? \ i 

A. As far as our notions of a Divine Being j 
proceed from the ideas we have from the light 
of nature and reason. Man has been defined a 
religious animal, and by this one epithet, perhaps 
best distinguished from the brute. 

Q. On what is the religion of the Jews 
founded I 

A. On the Old Testament, and t^e law given 
by Moses to the tribes of Israel 

Who is tlie Author of the Christian rcli- 

gion ? 

A. The Son o^ God, who left the bosom of 
the^Father and all his glories therp, to dwell in 
flesh and blood : He. became the child of a poor 
maid in Galilee ; when grown up, he appear- 
ed as a young carpenter. He travelled on 
foot to preach his divine gospel, when he might 
have been borne on the wings of A«gels ; he 
was content with mean lodgings in the tents of 
poor fishermen in Galilee,the most contemptible 
country of the Jews ; and sometimes the Loru 
of Glory had pot where to lay his head. An 
obscure life on earth, veiled the Majesty of this 
King'of Heaven. Such wast he amazing humility 
of the Sop of God, the blessed Author of 
Christianity ; such the example left us by the 
iT>eek and lowly Jesus. 

Qj. How many false or spurious religions arc 
tticrci? 

A. Two : Paganiafin and Mahometanism, 



What is Paganism \ 

A. The religion of the Pagans or Heat}: 
n9.tions ; and because they represent the De 
vnder several forms or idols^ it is called idolat 
or image worship. 

\xom whom has Mahometanism its ris 

A. From the impostor Mahomet, who appe 
ed in the seventh- century ; his whole doctri 
is a ridiculous jumble of Heathenism, Judais 
and Christian heresies, and is^ contained in 1 
rhapsody of the Alcoran^ 

Of what advarftage is- an exact obse 
ance of religion ta a state \ 

A, .Very greats it inspires honesty in cv< 
one, justice in princes, fidelity in subjects, int 
rity m magistrates, good faith in commerce^ a 
ttnioivih marriage;^ 



LESSON IL 

6f fHA ARTS AND SCIENCES* 

* Th« taking a taste of evny sort of knowledge is necers 
" to form che mind ; and is tb« only way to give the 

' derttandtng itrdue improfefneac to tbe fuU exren 
•♦its capacity." LOCKE 

Q. W h at is science ? 
A. A certain and evident knowledge of soi 
thing. 

What is art ? 
A. Art is the way of doing a thing sure 
readily, and gracefully. 

How are the arts divided ? 
A. Into those that belong to the sciences, 
philosophy, rhetoric, grauwrvxt^ xs\'ixVv^\x\'^>x- 
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aatronoiny, paintingi^in^isic, and sculpture ; alT 
the others are csiUed xnecljjiBkal. 

Why as'e they xalled the liberal arts ? 
A. Because the aBcients^ siUowod them to be 
studied only by th^ Libm or free persqns. 
Howf .many sciences a^e there ? 
A. Eigfa^ principal os^s : iwf^, Theology, Se^ 
candy Philosophyj Thirdy Jurisprudence, Fuirti^ 
Mediate, Fifths Rketork; Hixph^ GraiBtnar^ 
Seventhi Poetry, and the Eigbfby MaJthematxoB. 
I. OF THEOLOGY. 
What is theology ? 
aT That science which centefRiil^tesfhe na- 
tiM^ of Godj and <Svine thing*. 

WMnee is tbe word theology derived ? 
A. Fr<>«4 the Greek , wiord^^ signilying the^ 
'ivord of God. 

How may the CTMtmce of G;od be proved ? 
Ai What is neccs^ry to be known of God is^ 
manifest in the works of the creation. The 
heavens declare the glory of God, aisd the rich 
furniture thereof, The sun, the S^oon, and the 
stars, shew- themselves to be his handy- work. 
There is no nation on the face of the whol^ 
earth where their voice is not heard, for it is. 
gone through all the eairtli, and their word ta 
the end of the world. 

To whom was the title of theologian first 
given ? ; 

A. To St. Johk, who has by that name been 
distinguished from the other three Evangelists, 
because they only wrote the History of the life 
of Jesus Christ, but St. Jdhn wrote his gospel 
to establish bis eternal divinity Nwoxd q£ 

GodJ mdjbUJncarnztioxi. 
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\ ju PHILQIOPHY. 
What is philospphy ? 
A. The study of nature and morality as 
foxuided upon reason. 

^j^hat is the etymology of the word phi- 
losophy ? 

A. It is compounded of the two Greek words, 
signifying /ot;!^ of wisdom or knowledge. 
Q. Into how many parts is it divided ? 
A* Four : /"w/^ Logic, S^ond^Mordlky^Tbirdy 
Physics, Fourth^ Metaphysics^. 

I. LOGIC. 
What is logic ? 
A. The art of using reason well in our en-- 
^uiries after truth, and the communications of 
it to others. 

In what does this art consist ?. 
A. In the reflections made by men upon the 
four principal faculties of their mind, percep- 
tion, judgment, reasoning, disposition. 
Ui MORALITY. 
In what are. we instrdkgd by morality ? 
A. It gives us rules for tflpDehayior, manners, 
and conduct of man, whether it be in public or 
private life, and is properly called Ethics, from 
the Greek, and morality, from the Latin word mosj 
plural ^m,both signifying manners or behavior, 
ui. PHYSICS. 
From what is the word physics derived ? 
A. Eremthe Greek word signifying rt^/or^ or 
natural. 

Of what does it treat ? 
A.. Of all natural things, vX. X.^-a.O^.^^ m% 
exp]^iaa/i tAepyhenomena of v\v^ V^^n w^^ 
earth. And, \-S^ 
-^-^-^ ^ ^ -^^^ 
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I. OF METEORS. 

What is a meteor ? 
^ A. A meteor is whatever is engendered in- the 
air which surrounds us, and generally puts on 
the appearance of fire or flame, so as to.become 
visible to us. 

What is the air ? 
A. A transparent, invisible an<i ijsnpalpable 
liq^uid matter, encompassing on all parts the 
terrestrral globe. T%e air, by experiments, has 
been found to be 914 times ligbt:er than watef. 
' This air is composed of , a high, middle, and 
lower region. 

The air of the higher region is* more subtile 
and more cold than thk of tlie- middle ; and . 
that of the middle ftill finer than the lower. 
What is the composition of metcora ? 
A. Vapors and exhalations* 
Vapors are particles of water thart minglfe with 
the air. 

Exhalations are particles of all the different 
terrestrial bodies that rise into the air, sulphurs, . 
salts, bitumens, and other bodies, of different 
ixatures,more or less combustible, solid or hcavyi 

LESSON m 
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q; What is the wind ? 

A. A sensible agitation of the air;, byr which : 
ajarge quantity .flows in a current out of one 
region Into another. 

Q. What are the causes of this- agitatten ?^ 
A. Local alterations in the stite of ttteair, by 
•means of^'-^ l^or when the air fe fieatedovcr 
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©ne part of the earth more than over another, 
the warmer air, being rarefied becomes specifi- 
cally lighter than the rest ; it is therefore over- 
poised by it, and raised upward, the higher parts 
of it diffusing themselves every way over the top 
of the atmosphere ; while the neighboring 
arr below rushes in on all sides, till the equilibri- 
um is restt)red. Hencc^lso we may account for 
the ascending of smoke in a ehimney ; and for 
the rushing of the air through the keyhole of a 
door, or any small chink, into a room where 
there is a fire* ' 

<^ How are the winds divided ? 

A. Into four principal ones, the riorth^ souths 
east, and tc^st^ which take their names from the 
four cardinal fK)ints of the world. 
What is. the nature of each ? 

A. The North wind is cold j because it comes 
feom the frigid zone, or countries remote from 
the ittSuence of the sun : the East is damp ; be- 
cd^use it comes from: th^,bosom of the Atlantic 
where it imbibes 4arge quantities of vapor: the 
West, coming from: temperate regions across the 
American^ continent, is pleasant, pure, sahibri- 
09s, and exllilara^ting. " 

Are the wittds deemed beneficial ? 

A.'fieside their use in moving various ma- 
chines, and their utility in navigation, they serve 
to purify and refresh the air, to con vey the heat 
or cold of one region to another, and to produce 
a circulation of vapors from the ocean to in* 
land countries. But, though their effects in the 
wiole may be of great benefit, their violence is 
somerimes very detrimental; For, 

When a violent and very ^>id^Ti 
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happens in any particular part of the atmospl| 
by means of a cloud, or some electrical cal 
which occasions a rushing in of the air froni ^^^ 
points, an impetuous wind is produced, turnip ^ 
rapidly every way, and threatening ruin. 11^^ 
is called xwbirlwind. And, 

When these causes are numerous arid very vi^ 
olent, accompanied witWightningand thunder^ ' 
the wind becomes so, furious and terrible, that 
it overthrows houses, roots up trees, and de^ 
stroys every thing in its course. This is denonw 
inated a hurricane. 

The velocity of wind, in what is termed a 
gentle breeze, may be from four to six or ei^ht 
miles an hour ; a strong breeze, or brisk wind 
will travel perhaps from ten to fifteen miles aa 
hour ; and a hurricane or tempest, probably 
not less than fifty or sixty miles. 

' The air is often observed, in different ragionsv 
to move in contrary currents ; and this almost 
always previous to thunder. 

III. CLOUDS AND MISTS. 
Q. How ar6 mists formed ? 
A. Mists are those collections of vapors which 
chiefly arise from fenny, moist ^aces, whiclji 
become more visible as the light or the day de-^ 
creasethi. 

What arc cTouds ? 
A. Clouds are nothing else but a dark collec- 
tion df misty vapors, suspended aloft in the air, 
and scaring on the wings of the wind. 
. O^'Pray how high do you suppose the clouds 



A. Frohi about a quarter of a mile to a mile. 
' is common for persons^ by climbing very high 
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moim^ins, to get above the clouds, and see 
them swim beneath them^ cleaving, against the 
mountains they are on. • 

^ Whence thfc various figures and colors of 
the clouds ? 

A. The wondcrfufl variety in the colors of the 
clouds, is owing to their pa^rtieular situation to 
the sun, and the different reflections of his light ; 
the various figures of the clouds, result from 
their loose and voluble texture, revolving into 
any form, according to the different force of 
the winds. 

IV, RAIN*. 
1?Vbart is rain ? 
A. Nothing;but thick clouds condensed by the 
Cold,-which by their own weight, fall upon the 
earth in small quantities^ called^ drops or water. 

ITiose small clouds, sometimes seen very high, 
heaped one ypon the other, presage rain very 
soon. 

When the horizon at the rising or setting of 
the sun appears pale and yellowish, it is a sign 
of the air being full of vapors, and promises wet 
weather. 

But when k is of a light red, at those times 
there are but few vafpors ia the air, and fair 
weather may be expected. 

If the cloud that melts is greatly rarefied, and 
its particles in falling, meet an air moderately 
warm, these drops will be so small, they wiBi 
not compose rain, but rimeoiiily. 

THE dew: 

Qj^From what is the dew produced ? - 

A. From a quantity of purtkAe^ -^-^v^ 
extrejrd^ subtite, that float alaoux^m^^-a^"^ ^^^^ 
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serene air in form of vapors, which- being q 
densed by the coldness of the night, lose byi 
grees their agitation, and many uniting togetl 
fell in the evening in small invisible particles ll 
an extremely fine and delicate rain, which cq 
tinues but* a short time, and is seen in drops % 
water like pearls upon leaves and herbs. ^ 

LESSON IV. 

SNOW. 

is snow formed ? 
A. Snow is produced t^us : In winter the 
regions of the air are intensely cold, and the 
clouds finding this great cold on every side, 
quickly pass from that state of condensaticim 
that might redirce them to rain, into that whicli 
is able to reduce them to ice ; so that in winter 
as soon as the clouds begin to change into fine 
drops of water, each of these small particles 
freeze, and, touching each other, form flakes 
of snow. 

j^. Why are those flakes so light, and the 
snow so white ? 

A. The small intervals that the flakes leave 
between them, like so many pore?, filled with a 
subtile air, are the cause of their lightness. 

The snow is white, because the small particles 
of ice that compose those flakes being hard,solid, 
transparent, and differently arranged, they 
reflect to us the light from all parts. 

OF HAIL, 

Hail is formed' when the parts of the cloud 
lieginning to fall, jpeet in their descent a very 
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1^ cold 2»r, which freezes them, and these small bits 
of ice are very near the figure and size the drops 
of water would have been, had they fallen. 

THUNDER AND LIGHTNING. 

p ^ What is thunder ? 

A. A noise heard in the air, most frequently 
\ in the suinmer. Thunder is the most wonderfiii 
^ of all meteors.- 

^ What is the cause of this meteor ? 

A. Thunder is caused by the nitrous or suU 
\ phurous particles of the clouds, taking fire 
I throughi the fierceness of their motion, occa- 
' \ sioned by strong winds, and bursting with a 
[ tremendous noise, which is preceded by a flash 

I of fire or lightning. 

1 be reason we do not hear the; dreadful noise 
f of the thunder so soon as we see the lightning, 
f is, because sound is longer arriving to our ears, 
f than light to our sight. 

1^ The continuation and repetition of the jsound 
t is caused by a kind of echt»ji||^med in the clouds, 
\ to which many hard bodies upon the earth rfeay 

II contribute, which return those rollings we hear 

• after a great clap of thunder. 

^ 1 have heard talk of thunderbolts and their 
strange effects pray what are they ? 

A. What is called a thunderbolt is nothing 
tint ?i solid and most rapid flame, which, with 
. incredible swiftness, flies from the clouds to the 
^ earth, and through every thing standing in its 
way^ being, interrupted by nothing. It some- 
times kills men and animals, burns and over- 

• throws larcje trees and buildings, atvd ^tX.%^^\^X55 
every thipig in its way. 
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Of the Irky or Rainbow^ and Haks. 
What is the Iris, or rainbow ? 
A. A beautiful arch in the heavens, ornametit- , 
ed with various colors, that is only seen when \ 
the spectator turns his back to the sun, and 
jwhen it rains on the opposite side. Its cdors 
are, beginning from the under part, violet, 
indigo, blue, green, ycBow, orange, red, 

Q;. What was the opinion of the ancients i 
* . concerning this inetcor ? 

A« Its t)eautiful colors struck atitiquity with 
-amazement. To the philosophers Pliny and 
Plutarch, it appeared as an object which we 
raight admire, but. could never explain. The 
fMriests always preferred the wood on which the 
rainbow had appeared to rest for their sacrifices, 
• vainly supposing that this wood had a perfume 
peculiafrly agreeable to their deities. 

I^ease to explain- a little how the rainbow ' 
is produced, and how it acquires its beautiful 
and wonderful form ? 

A. Some philosophers of the obscure ages 
begkn to form more just conceptions concerning 
this n^eteor ; but as they were ignorant of the 
-true causes of colors, they left the task unftnish- i 
ed for Newton to complete. It is made, 
accordiiig to his theory, by the rays of the snn 
being refracted by the drops of falling rain or 
mist, and thence reflected to the spectator's eye. 
You have said nothing of the rainbows 
that sometimes appear by night in the moon- 
shine ; what think you of them ? 

A. The lunar rainbow is formed exactly in 
the same manner, by the bright beams of the 
J. moon striking upon the bosom of a shower. 
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How do you account for that lucid rinr 
we see diffused round the moon called an halo i 
A. As this always appears in a rimy or frosty 
reason, we may suppose it occasioned by the re- 
fraction of fight in the frozen particles of the air. 

THE AURORA BOREAUS. 

^ What is the cause of the Aurora Boreali^^ 
^r that shining light that is often seen by night 
in the heavens, and which the vulgar call north- 
^n lights or strcamws ? 

A. They may be the result of certain nitrous 
and sulphurous vapors thinly spread through 
the atmosphere above the clouds,where they fer- 
ment, and taking fire, the explosion of onepor^ 
Xxoii kindles the next^ and the fiaihet succeed 
one another, till the vapor is set on fire, the 
streams whereof seem to convxrge towards the 
zenith of the spectator, or that point of the 
heavens which is immediately over his head. 

EARTHQUAKES. 

What is an earthquake ? 

A* A sudden motion caused by the inflammar 
^lonofsome sulphurous and bitumenous exhal- 
ations contained in the caverns of the earth, not 
hx from it^ surface, in the southern countries 
earthquakes are very frequent. 

Naturalists attribute them both to air and wa- 
ter, and that very truly* To comprehend this 
more easily, it must be remarked that the sur- 
face of the earth is, as it were a shell, beneath 
which there is an infinite number of cavities and 
canals, sufficient to contain a considerable quan* 
4ity of air, water, &c wiiich j atte^Iv^1Lv^^x.^\^isJv 

C ISftjK. 
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out violently, causes tliose extraordinary trem- 
blings of the earth. 

CJK Are there not vtwhy subterraneous jplaccs 
in the earth, from wliich issUe torrents of smoke 
and of flames, rivers of melted mc:tals, and 
clouds of ashes and stones ? 

A. Yes, they are called volcano^ ; the iftost 
famous are those of mount Etna in Sicily, Vesuvi* 
us J in Naples, and Hek/a in Iceland. The bdu'dk 
of these burning mountains,contain sulphur, bit- 
umen, and other inflammable matter, the eflfects 
of which are more dreadful than those df .thun* 
der or of gunpowder, and they haye in all agei 
astonished mankind, and desolated the earth* 

LESSON V. . 



OF TIDES. 

Pray what is meant' by the tides, of 
alternate flux zad reflux of the .^a ? 

A. As rivers flow and swell, so also does the 
sea ; like them it has its currents, that agitate 
its waters, and preserve them from putrefiaS:iom 
This great motion of the ocean is called its tides. 
The waters of the ocean have been observed 
regularly from all antiquity to swell twice in 
about four and twenty hotirs, and as often to 
subside again. 

In its influx the sea generally rises for sis; 
hours, when it remains, as it were suspended; 
and in equilibrio, for about twelve minutes ; at 
that time it is called high water. 

In its reflux the sea falls for six hours, when 
it remains, as it were, in a like manner suspend- 
ed. 
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ed, and in equilibrio, for al^out twelve minutes ; 
St that time it is called low water. 

What is the cause of the^ wonderful ap- 
pearances ? ^ 

A. W^;are told that Aristotle despairjing to 
discover tha true cause that produced them,- had. 
the fojly^ in sgite of his philosophy, to throw, 
himself headlong into the sea. According tu 
Ikwtm. they occasioned by^ the. attraction or 
the moon for the waters imn^ediately under- 
iieath. the n?Qpn.\ai^iIlrbe attracted up in a heap, 
whilst the v(a,ters on the opposite side of the 
earth, being, but feebly attracted,; will be very 
fight ; if they be very fight they will also rise, 
and all the netg^bprijig waters flowing into that 
placi^y they wiiji swell'into an heap, or, mountain 
of w^tcxk^^olntjng- to^ of the 

*heavens. Thus dots the mdOn in once going 
round the ^af tli, in twenty-four Hours produce 
two tides or; swell^ apd consequently as many 
cbbsi»^ 

Xhea^ tides muat floi^ from, east to west© for 
they must necessarily follow the mDQtt'&^inotiojj^ 
which is from east to west* 

What is meant by metaphysics ? 
A., Af science niore subiiiiie* than physics. 
Qi^ What is the diflference of these two sci- 
<fnces ? 

A. Physics tf eat of natural things and jufjgeis 
of theni from ex^perience. 

Metaphysics is applied only to the conteinpla- 
tlpn of God,^ angels and spiritual things, and 
judges of them only by abstract\OTv^?LTv^\\\^^^ 
ditn% of material things, iX^'c>Q^ n^I^ 
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IVRISMIUOBNCE.. 

What is jurisprudence ? 
' A, The science ctf what is |ust and unjust ; or 
die knowledge of the laws, rights, customs, or- 
dinances^ necessary fox the administratioa 
•f justice. 

Whence »5 the word jtirisprudence derived^ 
A. It 18 compounded of the Latin words juSf. 
right, znd prttdentia^ knowledge or skill. 
How are laws distinguished ? 
A. Tnto the law of nature, the hw of nations^, 
and civil hw» 

What is the law of nature ?: 
A. That which nature and reason have taught 
mankind ; as the^powei* it gives to parents over 
flieir children. 

In what consists the law of nations t 
A. In certain customs aMowed of by all' civilized 
uations against violating hospitality, or incroach- 
ing upon the privileges of ambassadors, &c. seat 
by one prince to another. 
What is civil law ? 
A. The peculiar law of every nation , ordained 
to provide for the public utility and the necessi- 
ties of the people considered as a body corporate. 
When this respects a city or borough, which en- 
joys particular privileges, it is called municipai law. 

Specify the several kinds of law now used 
in England ? 

A. They are, first, the civil law, before men- 
tioned ; ad, cmmn law, containing a summary 
of all the laws, rights, and privileges, in what is. 
culled Magna Charta, or the g^reat charter of En- 
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l^isbr rights ; 3d, statute law^ consisting of st^t* 
utes, acts, and ordinances oi the king and par- 
liament ; . 4tli, canon. law^ : a collection of consti- 
tutions, decisions^ and maxims, for. the rule ajid 
measure, of church government ; ^xi^ tiiartial 
iamy used in all military and maiitim^ affairs ; 
6th, forat lawi, which relates to the regulation oi, 
forests^ and the chase ; to these may he added^ 
j}\i^x\\Q law of ^custom, which is remarkable in 
some parts ot England. . 

Specify the several kinds of laws no^ in 
u$c in= the United: States. 

A, The law:s by which the United States arc 
gpverned^ are^ 

1st. The civil law befidre mentioned. 

TPdif Commcin law containing a summary of 
a|l the laws of England, and which arc regarded 
as precedents in our courts of Judicature, where, 
tlie statute law does not supercede. 

3d. Statute l^w consists of acts passed either^ 
by Congiress, and which are^he same in all the 
States, or by the Legislatures of the severi^l^ 
States:^ and which affect only the State in which 
they are made. 

iMinii ill I J. r Hit 
LESSON Vit 

Oi^ GtfVfiRNM£NT» 

* CJ^ "^^H AT is the object of^Govemmenf ? 

A. Th^ object of government is, or ought to 
>eithe protection of- the lives, properties, rights 
ind privileges of the people collectively and in- 
Inridually. Q^tt^^^ 
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How many kinds of national governffie&t 
itre there ? 

A. Four ; monarcBical, ariistocratical, denaoi^ 
qratical, or republican, and mixt. 

What rs a monarchical gpvernment ? 

A. Monarchical ^vernmcnt is when the su* 
preme authority^ is m the hands of one person, . 
who is styled a sovereign-, emperor, mqparcb, 
king, prince, &c. Of these, some zr^^oltde or 
despdticm their authority, i. e. they ha^e no rule 
fer their conduct, but their 0t&;f w///, and' are . 
therefore absolute masters of the lives and pro^ 
parties of their subjects : others are /im/W, hav- 
ing their powers strictly, defined and restrained 
by the laws. 

What is an aristocraticsdl government ?^ 

A. It iisthat wherein the nobles or great men^ 
of a nation exercise the^upreme authority with- 
out the suffrages of the peopife^ If their mim* 
tiers be small, it is called an sHgarcby. 

What is a democraticd'or republican gov^ 
^nment f 

A. It is that wherein the people have the sov« 
ereign authority in their own hands ; whence it 
is delegated, for a given time, to those whom: 
^blty may choose to appoint as their representa-* 
tAves in congress, parliament, &e. This govern- 
ment, wh^ein all men by wisdom and patriot* 
ism, may equally aspire to posts of honor 
trust among their fellow citizens^ as they may 
aspire to Heaven, by the practice of virtue and 
piety, is tlie only true, free^ and republican go v*- 
crnment. 

What is to be understood by a mixt gov* 
erwnent ? 




A. It 
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A. It IS that wherein any two, or all of the 
preceding forms are blended ; as in Great Bri- 
tain, where the gpvernment is a compound of 
monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy. 

The country under a monarch, emperor,ldng^. 
prince, duke, &c. is called an empire, kingdom^ 
principality, dukedom, &c. but that under an^ 
airistO||acy or democracy particularly the latter^. 
iiS termo^'a sme^ republic or common weal th« 

<^ \^at app^rs to* have been the earliest 
£Qirm of government among men ? 

A. Patriarchal r A kind of government in 
which th« chief magistrate or ruler sustsMned^ 
the character of father of his people. 

Into how many branches or departments 
is government divided ? 

A. Three ; the Legislative^ whose business is 
to make the laws \ the Executive^ by whom the 
laws are carried into e&ct, obedience enforced, 
er transgression punished ; the Judiciary^ whose 
right it IS to interpret the laws, determine con- 
troversies between man and man,and pronounce 
sentence, of penalty or punishment. 

The f^mdamental laws of a country or state, 
which secure the rights of the people, and regu- 
> late the conduct of their rulers, are termed.its 
eonstitution* 

OF POLITICS. * 

* Qi What are politics ? 
A. The science of government. 

What is necessary to the forming of an 
able politician ? 

A. An accurate knowledge of the whole con- 
r ditioa of our own and of foreii^a co^wmes^V^'^ 
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regard to gcogi;aphical situation, gQa^rernipents 
histor)', laws, pop^Jition, productipiis,- com-, 
merce, &c. 

ULL- "■ _J, « M ' t.. i 11 U ' ^ H J ' ■ 

LESSON VIH» 

Q.In whati does: the ai^i of : medicine or phy. 
sic consist ? 

A. In the knowledge of such disorders a& the 
human, body is liable to, and the natiui^e offHUdb^ 
drugs and medicines as are necessary: to remove { 
them:when they happen. And the person who 
possesses this skill is called a physician. 

Onflow, may thta: knowledge of the human 
faffid^ .Wacquired ^ 

iL By the help of anatomy . 

OF ANATOMY. 

Whit do you mean by anatomy ? 

A. I mean a dissection of the human body,- 
which affords an easy method; of examining all * 
its parts ; and to discover what is able to diiini* ' 
nish or strengthen the constitutiom 
How is medicine divided ? 

A. Into theoretic and pra^ticaL The theoretic 
applies itself to the contemplation, and to then 
quality of remedies, or consideration of the-na- 
ture of sickness ; the practical, discovers by ex- 
perience, the particulars of each; sickness, and 
applies such rel^^dk3»a&.are proper to promote'' 

SURXSERY^ 
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SURGERY. 

WKat is surgery ? 
A. Surgery (or ctirurgery) is that useful 
I>ranch of the healing art, which consists in the 
znanual operations, with proper instruments ; 
and as its efiects aire more evident than those of 
medicine, it has always been much cultivated. 

What disorders demand tire surgeon's care^ 
and make the subject of his art ? 

A. ist. All kinds of tumors or swellingis. 2d, 
l7/(^m, or running sores, yi^ Fistulas* ^hlnflam^ 
miions^ or strumous, disorders. 5th,. All kinds 
of wounds. 6th,. Gangrenes^ br mortifications.^ 
7th> Dislocations^ or disjointed limbs^ iihy Frag*^ 
iuresy or broken limbs. 
\ What ought to be the: proper qualificatioos 

i ©f a good surgeon I - # ^ 

; A. A good surgeon ought to be well skilled 
I in anatomy, medicine, and other parts of learii- 
I ing ; a man of . good experience, great dex*- 
I terity, an unshaken courage, and steady hand, a 
\ clear sights quick thought^ and of an ingenuous* 
^ and honest mind* 

* OFPHARMACr. 

Inform me what the other part of phy^ip 
, «aQed pharmacy, is ? 

A. Pharmacy teaches the choice, preparation 
and mixture of medicines* The science is no 
more than the profession of apothecaries.. Phar- 
macy comes from pharmacon^ which signifies a 
remedy. The book, directing, how such mcdi-^ 
Qines are to be made is called a </u^eiuator^. 
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OF CHEMISTRV. 

What is chemistr)^ ? 
A. Another. p5irt of mecjicme, that tcacl 
reduce mixed bodies, so as to know the j 
to separate the •bad, to collect and refine 
good; chemists have made discoveries p; 
hijrhcst use to,physiciai^s and surgeons. 

QRBOrANy. 

Whz^t is understood. by bofaqy^ ?■ 
A. That other parj of physic which trez 
plants^ herb^, and vegetal^l^s, and describes* 
nature, kinds, and usfes in medicine, ajtid' c 
affairs of life. Th^. wor.d botany^ is deriycd;j 
the Gireek word- botany, ^\:hich sigrriife 
herb, A book on this, subject is callecf aj) 
bial ; and a professor of thf^ art or I^owl 
is called, a botar^is}^ herbalist or simpler • 

Is botany v^ry necessary to a ph^sici 
A. Yes ; for it includes the knowledge < 
medicinal, plants, without whi^:h, it wouh 
impossible . for him to use any of thema^ but 
very great hazard of th^ life of the sick per 
or, at least, doing him a great itijury. 

— Mil J ajiJM4- i )i i -y pgg 

LESSON IX. 

/ ■ ■ .... ■ 

OF RHETORIC AND ORATOAHT* 

What is rhetoric ? 
Al, The art of speaki ng and writing w^eH 
ornamentally on any subject ; to please, to U 
the passions, and to persuade^ w;hetber in sp 
ing or >yriting A^speech made according tc 
rules of this art, is called an ,oratkn^ and 
speaker an ova^m ,^ . ^ 
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' '(^ "^lial "aife tfie iqualifidtlcfiis of a good 
elrator ? 

A. It IS necessary that he should have, 

I. Invention^ by which he finds out such rea- 
sons and arguments as are adapted to persuade 
or 'gain belief. 

II. Disposition or 'order ^ih^ihctcid^^ 

to dispose or arrange his argunients In a proper 
order or method. 

III. Elocution^ which is a clea;r and heat man- 
riier of expression, and is eiiit>ellished with tropes 
and figured. 

IV. Memory^ wThich is the power of t*he mihd 
to retain the things he has learnt, tiU he shall 
be in want of them. 

V. P!r^;2z^^/j//i?//, which relates to the ddiver^ 
of a discourse or oration in a distinct and agree- 
able manner ; with a pleasing modulation of the 
vpice, and beconiihg gesture of the body ; of 
all the qualifications of a good orator, is cer- 
tainly the most useful 

You have mentioned tropes and figures, 
pray explain thtcn to me ; and first a trope i 

A. A trope is an elegant and beautiful turning 
of a Word from its proper signification to an- 
other. As chanty is cdd. You read Virgil^ /. e. 
his writings. The clouds drop fatness, kc. 
What are figures ? 

A. The figures ot speech render it fine and 
beautiful ; sonie regard th€ meaning of words ; as. 
If we ride^ let's ride, /. e. push on ; some the 
foUnd^ as, he is not a friend, but a fiend ; some 
the order^ as. Meats are for the belly, not the belly 
for tfee tBeats : some relate to i^entences^ tlvexj 



change their soil, not their ininds^ who pldMr 
the main. 

How many parts has an oration ? 
A. Five. 

1. The exordium or htgmmng of the discourse. 

IL The narratim^ which consists in a recital 
of facts ; it ought to be true, or at least probabU^ 
perspicuous and concise. . 

III. The confirmatim or arrangement of the 
proofs in an order most likely to persuade. 

IV. Confutation ; for when the orator has con- 
firmed his own arguments he naturally then 
proceeds to confute and disprove those of his 
adversary. The confutation ought to be lively. 

V. The peroration^ or as it is sometimes called 
dpilogue, Ls a recapitulation of the principal ar- 
guments. The peroranon ought to elfccite the 
i^eeling of hatred or pity in the minds of the 
persons to whom the oration is addressed. 

As it is so desirable a thing to be able to 
read and speak with propriety, give me, if you 
please, some practicable and easy rules by which 
this accomplishment may be acquired. 

A. The rules that appear to be best adapted to 
form a correct and graceful speaker, are, 

I. Aim at nothing higher, till you can read 
distinctly aiid deliberately. 

Learn to speak slow, all otfaer graces 
Will folloip in their proper places. 

II. Let your pronunciation be bold and forci- 
ble. 

II f. Acquire a compass and variety in the 
height of your voice. 

IV. Pronounce your words with propriety an«l 
elegance^ T* Pronounce* 



X y. ProtxouiKX every m>rd cxmnstiiig of more 
than one syllable with its proper accent. 

VL In every sentence ctistiiiffuish the more 
8igni&:aiit words by a natural, tordUe and vari- 
^ed emphasis* 

VU. Acquire a just variety of pause & cadence. 

VIH. Accompany the emotions and passions 
which your words express, by correspondent 
tones, looks and gestures. 

GRAMMAR. 
. <^ What is Grammar ?• 

A* Grammar is the art of rightly expressing 
our thoughts by t words. 

How many sorts ^ words are there ? 

A. Nine z Fint^ the article (a) ; Second^ Noun 
(b); TAird, Pn:)noun{^)/ F§urthj AcKective (rf) / 
Fi/}6^ Verb (0 > Sixths Adverb ([/) / Severab^ 
Firq>osition (g) ; Eighiby Conjunction ^/p); Nintb^ 
InteijeGtion ' 

* Frptn the Greek word €lrammM, a letter. 

a From the Latin word articulusf a joint or smalt part. 

b From nemeUf a name ; it expresses the name of anj per?> 
son, place or thing : as Johhy London, Goodness; 

^From fro for, aiid nprnent a nonn, from its being nsed 
Ic^ad of a nottn^ to avoid the too frequent repetition of the 
tame word. 

d From ad to, mdjach, to put ; and signifies the quality 
6i any person, place or tbiilg ; as a^0M/ man, a great city, 
a Jine horse. 

e From verhuntf a word : a verb being the principal word 
in a sentence. 

/From adf to, and terhtmy a verb, and expresses the ^al- 
ity of a verb. 

£ From prae^ before, and pmof to place, from its being set 
before nouns or pronouns. 

h From tofiy with, and jungo^ to join, is a part of speech 
chat joins words or sentences together. 

i From inUr^ between and jach^ to throw^ U ^tst4 >3ck«v 
egresses any sudden motion of the m\ii&» 'TYssvt 
D 
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These zee coamoaiy caHed pasts of speeBx. 
What are the ruies of ^ranixnar i 

A;' Inrlmnj; l^Dguages^ astheiE^gli^ 
Italian, .&c. use h ^thebest trule in the dead 1^- 
guages, as the Latin, Greek, Jkc the iru|e8 ;are 
fixed. 

<^ Is tlie^Uidy cifiidie igr^mniartif'Qne^^ 
coimtry necessary ? 

A. Most certainly it lis >; for a xxMttpetont 
grammatical Icno^^d^^e-of our own language is 
the^true foundation upcm udnch adl Hterat^iure, 
prQp^ty:sO;ca%ii, ought io>be ndrad; ignorant 
of the principles of grammar, vifesbo^ld^be en- 
tire -strangers to the dslicades^f Mhe language 
of our^own CQuntry, and .uaable .to express.our- 
$el¥es onvthe most tcifling ^kccaaons .prG|>eriy^ 
correctly vor vpoUtely. 

^^fc^t is .punctuation ? 
A. Punctuation is the art of ni;a)dngin ^irit« 
in^ the several pauses or rests between sentences, 
and the parts >3f sentences, according to their 
proper quantity, or proportion, as they are ex- 
pressed in a just and accurate pronunciation. 

What are the marks used for this purpose^ 
A. The period 

The colon ^ 

The semicolon 4 

Tbeifomma , 

The intejrrogaticm ? 

The :exclamation ! 
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LESSON X, 

OF POETRY. 

Q:^ What 18 poetry ? ^ 

A. A speaking picture, wliict represents, in 
verse, the life and' action* of a person. 
What is a poem J 

A. A complete and finished piece of poetry. 

<^ What sMt of vers^ are duefly used in pur 
pdetry i 

A. Those of tenve%Eti, and seven syllable^. 
Give me ac^ example of each ? 
. A. First of teti^ ^ich ^ the common mezi- 
sure of heroic and tragic poetry,. 

S<i^ hamittmtrst^ belpteM-and 1fro\&V 
Tho? not sa wretcbtd z time he yi«M& ta ine« 

first of men in sovereign miser j. 
Tntflis folrc'tf kowJ ; thiu grov'Mg tc embraee ' 
TKe rfcoiifge ttid nil» of my real'm and' race, 
Sufppltant my MldrenU murdVer to ivplore^v 
And kisft tbofte hand* ye( reeking with ihttr gore. 

Second!, 6f eight, which is the mwi ra^fflp 
fbr sRort pioemi** 

And may af fast' fhy weary age» 

Find otu the peaceful hermitarge, 

Tfie baky g^wi^^ai^d itib^y cetl. 

Where I may sit»' and mghtlf spell 

O^er ev*ry star the *ky does shfcw, . * 

And ^'ry herb that sips the dew. 

Third, of seven, called Anacreontic, from 
Anacreon^ a Greek poet who wrote in verse of 
this measure. 

Fairest piece of Weft-form*d eartfc, 

l(|rge not tfaib yotii» batia^iT bU<b. ^-^^ 
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Which are thekinds of poetry most in use? 

A. The kinds of poetry are various ; the most 
considerable sorts are, 

L Pastorate that describes the sliepherd'a life^ 
or that of rural nymphs and swains. 

11. Ekgy^ is a mournful poem^ or a funend 
song. 

IIL Lyric Poetry , is generally used in composi. 
tion of songs and odes* 

IV, Pindaric ode, (so called from its inventor 
Pindar) is a sort of Poetry which consists of loose^ 
and free numbers and unequal measurest 

Y.' Satire J is a free, jocose, witty and sharp po- 
em, severely inveighing against vice and all cor-- 
rupt manners and persons. 

VL Comedy^ is an agreeable imitation of the^ 
actions, humors and customs of common life, 

VII. Tragedy^ iti which the calamities of illus- 
trious men ar6 represented and acted over again. 

VIIL Epic or Heroic Poem is a poetical narration 
in verse of some illustrious and important ac- 
tions of the hero celebrated in the poem : as the 
great exploits of Achilles in the Iliad of Homer. 

IX. Epigram^h an inferior sort of poem, whose 
peculiar character is brevity^ beauty and sharp 
turn of wit at the end. 

As to the Acrostic, Rondeau, Echo, &c. they 
are such trifling pieces of art, that scarce any 
poet, but in a merry vein, or on some jocose ofi» 
casion,. will ever use them. 

THE LANGUAGES. 

What is language ? 
A. Language is a set or collection of souncfa 
€r notes made use of by any nation or people 

ta 
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topexpress tRe idfcas of their minclfi, and this 
means to render their thoughts intelligible tf^ 
each othef ; and this commudicatioh of our sen- 
timents ta others, is called speech or speaking* ^ 

Whence comes the gjreat number and di- 
versity of languages ? 

A. From the buUding of the Tower of £bbe^ 
\ Genesis^ chap. ii. 

How many original languages, or, as they 
are commonly called^ mothortorigub^ ^e there 
in the WoHd I 

r. The Hebrfew ; 2^ die <Jreek ; 3^ tht 
hiiin V 49 the old 3othic. 

What are the properties of the Hfebrew 
A. The chief properties of the Hebrew are, 

I. That its tetters are twetity twtn Of th^se 
letters fi^e are Vdwels,aii the rest are cons^ifltnts. 

II. That many words occur witHout any df the 
vowfels, which may be pronouhced 3^1 if a short 
nx>r e stood between the cohsonantfi^ 

III. That the verbs have only two tenses, past 
and future^ ztiA two genders ^ masculine "BXid fiminine. 

IVi That Hebrew* is teswi froiii the right hand- 
to the Ifeft^ and< hot from the left to* the ilg^}^ 
as the £ngliish Eindrotfaer western natidus^ 

V. That from thb Hebrertr splraftg tli^ tflit 
dee, the Syriac, the Arabic; the Samaritan-, iihfi 
'the Ethtopic; Tha A^abici is thse cbpi- 
ous, having ?t thoUsanrd diffeirent ^ord* f6r & 
sword ; five hfeidrdi for a Hon, iad t^d^^faun- 
dr ed- foir a serjteiit^ / 

% What are tiie propei^ics of the <Jmsfc4iii. 

they sEre in the bands of everj school bov. 
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A. Rnt^ That it has a wonderful copioui 
of words. I 

Second^ That it is a language which aboii 
in compounds and derivatives* ^ 

Thirds Thstf it enlarges and ennobles the 1 
anan mind, by laying open the writings oft 
Greek philosophers, poets and historians. \ 
What langtiages have had their rise froi 
the Latki ? 1 
. . A. The Latin can boast a noble progeny ; M 
she gave birth to the Italian, French, Spanin 
and Portuguese, and a good part of the Englisll 

Q. Which are the (kughters of the old Gdl 
thic tongue i i 

A. The two great branches, the Tuetonic andn 
Saxon languagi^s ; from whence all the northemsi 
tongues, as sof many grandchildren, had their 
being ; as the Swedish, Danish, Norwegian, high 
and low Dutch, Flemish, Scots and English. 

Q. Who invented that orderly arrangement 
of tBe letters which we call by. the Greek name. 
Alphabet ?• 

A. Cadmus, king of Thebes, son of Agenor, 
Jlging. of Phenida, in the year of the world 1 620^ 

The Hebrews, struck with admiration at this 
art, have called it Dikduk, that is, Subtle inven* 
tion.- 

The Indians when they first saw a person read 
itqm a book, believed that the paper sppke. 

We are told that an Indian slave, being sent 
by his master with a basket of figs and a letter 
to , a gentleman, ate on the way part of the fruit, 
= and delivered the rest with the letter.— Thft. 
gentleman having read the letter and not find* 

ing 

* Fram Al?ha; Bbta, the two fittft Gmk L^ixttv ^ 



^ iag the quantity of figs it mentiot!ed» accused ' 
the slave of eating those niissing, and read him 
the letter ; but the poor Indian protesting hi» 
innocence, cursed the paper aad accuaed it of 
false evidence* 

Some time after he was sent on the same confm 
minion, with a letter that expressly marked the 

I number of figs he had to deliver. On the way 
he again ate a part, as before, but with this pre-r 
caution, that be might not agaia be accused ^ 
he first hid the letter under a large stone, most 
firmly believing, that if it did not see him eat 
the figs, that it could not possibly be a witness 
against him. But the poor miserable wretch, 
accused more than ever, confessed the crime, 
and held in admiration the virtue of the paper* 



LESSON XI. 

T»B MATHEMATICS. 

o. What is meant by the mathematics ? 

A. A science that contemplates whatever i& 
capable of being numbered or measured. It 
ranks the first of all sciences, because it consists 
only in demonstrations. 

Of what use are the mathematics ? 

A. They open and extend our ideas, strength* 
en and improve our understanding, fix our at- 
tention,, and by teaching a habit of Just reason- 
ing, prepare us for all other kinds of studies anct 
important employments of life. 

How are the mathematics divided i 

A.- Into arithmetic, geometry, architecture^ 
astronomy and mechanics. 
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<^ What is arithmetic ? 
A. The art of computing by numbers : Sub^ 
traction, Muhiplication and Division, are its 
principal rules, all the others arising only from 
different applications of them. 

What docs Addition teach ? 
Aj To add many sums together, to know 
their total value. Example. 

3 

more 4 
more iz 

make 1$ 

Which is the total value of these three nUmbent. 
What is Subtraction ? 
A. A rule teaching us tt> tak^ a less number 
from a greater, to know what remains. 
Example. 
Froto 58 
Take 49^ 

Remains^ 9 
Which Is the number demandfed. 

what is the use of Aiixltiplicatibn ? 
A, It teaches to increase the greater of t^* 
liumbers giv^, as often> as there are uiiits id the 
kss. . Example. 

Muliiply 15 

And they will produce So . 

Which is the third huihbet i*eq[Uirgd. 
' What is the Fourth tulh Arlxkttvetit ?: 

A. Division* 



^ What does it teach ? 

A. To find how often one number is contain* 
ed in another y or to divide any number int& 
what parts you please. 

Divide aS by 4, the answer will be 7. 
Example. 

4)28(7 
s8 

What are the other rules of arithmetic f 
A. Reduction, rule of three, alligation, fellow- 
ship, extracticm of roots, interest, &c. what re- 
lates to annuities, pensions, &c. with every thing 
concerning commerce,, and merchants accounts. 
To whom is this science necessary ? 
A. To every person. It forms the mind, and 
disposes it to reason justly on all other sciences. 
It teaches us to set our stairs in order. In a 
word, arithmetic is the soul of commerce, and 
the mother of all the sciences, 

Q. At what age may a child begin to karn to 
number ? 

A. When he is advanced in writing, and at 
least nine or ten years old. It is to nx> purpose 
for them to begin younger, for they will make 
jio progress,let the master*s care be ever so ^reat j 
because the older they are, the more they ar^ 
able to reflect with judgment. 

COMMERCE. 

<^ What is commerce ? 

A. The art of exchanging one thing for ati- 
other, or buying or selling merchandize, &c% 
with an intention to gain. 

Q HsLs comiUerce beeu along tVt£w^caxTisAww\ 
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A. It appears to be as aifd^ift a» thb vr^S, 
At first it consisted in no1^hi^g mor^ tl^an the 
exchange of things necessary for life, as it is at 
present practised on the coasts of Siberiaj /Ar- 
wegiay Lapland ^x\d Russiarf Laphnd ; amongst the 
different nations^ of Jifrica and Asia^ and almost 
all of American 

Was money, which we find of such in-' ^ 
finite utility in commerce, in, use at that time^l . 

K. Not at all ; ft was in the succeeding j^es 
thit it came into use. 

What nations have made tKemteK'es ifittst 
fcmtJu's by their commef ce ? . 

A. The Phttiicians, Egyptiati», CditBigTiihrtSt 
Athenians, Rhodrans, Romans, Gatils'andll<^m- 
ings ; at present the English, Hutch j Venetians, 
Genoese and Americans carry on the moj$t e» 



GEOMETRY. 

<5L What is Geometry ? 

A. A science teaching the mensurattba of 
Quantity in all its extents, length, breadth and 
thickness. 

<X What is the meaning of the word gcomc^ 
try r 

-A. It is derived from the Greelfe, and signifiej 
the art of measuring the earth. It Had it»iise 
among the Egyptians, who were, in a manner^ 
compelled to invent it to remedy the disorders 
occasioned in their lands by the annual pver.^ 
Sowings of the riVer Nile, which defaced every 
boundary. 

How is quantity distinguished ? 

A. Into lines, superficies and solids. 

(^What 
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-^pnbitt is a line i 

A)ine i^fprmc^byithcflpotionof apo^ 
(jantf jc]bcireiforp mone 4i t. length. 

How H a siip^i^tes ^^qrati^d ? 

A. fBy the flfVQtion cf a knjC3 a^id so tath t,wo 
litptir^slonS) X. e. je^gtb^and ihrea(}th. 

<^ J3ow is a §qlid pi;0$lu<;ed ? 

4« f%^l|e i\\ot;ion qf a superficies, ^^d hatli 
hree dimensions, length, bmdth and thidcqess. 
Bpw is g©Q©6try .divided i 

A* Into three principal jpam. 

J. Atii/fi0ry^ m)jAcbis applied tto the jxic^ur- 
ng qf aUil^eigHtSj accessible or inaccessible. 

U. PdfiHn^tryy which KP^es the mi&n^uration 
»f surfaces in square measure^, sucii as isguare 
j^iles, yards, f^t, inches, ice. 

411. Stereom^y^ which is the mensuration of 
ill %ifid^ of so^d bqdieis in ^qlid, or cubic niea« 
V^€^ as ct^bic fc^t^ c-|ibic tqches^ &c. This also 
ncludes gauging^ or thejti:t(qf J[n<ling the con- 
ents of any casjc or ye^, qr -^he quantity of 
;q\iid a)tM;2^<)ed in :^h«n j f^lso t;inibcr measure, 
iujperficial^d solid. 



is architecture ? 
A . IThe art qf.l^uilding qr raising aH "l^nds of 
edifice ; ,as housesvcliurchesy p^lfices, 4^c. 

A. Intp three sort?, civiH, miUt^ry apd naval. 

In whjs^t consists civil architecture ? 
A. In external ornaments and internal oon- 
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What are the orders of civil architecture! 

A. They are generally reckoned five. 
the Tuscan ; Second^ the Doric ; Tbirdy the Ionic; 
Fourtbf the Corinthian ; Fifth, the Composite. 

To these may be added the Gothic, which is 
an old method of building, still preserved in the 
construction of almost all cathedral churches. 
These orders take their names from the peopk 
who invented them. 

What are the qualifications necessary for 
a good architect ? 

A. He ought to understand drawing, geo- 
metry, optics, arithmetic, history, and fable 

In what consists military architecture, 
called fortification ? 

A. In constructing such works about a town^ 
&c. as will enable a small number of men within, 
to withstand, for a considerable time, the as* 
saults of a greater number without* town 
fortified is called a fortress. 

What is naval architecture ? 

A. The art of constructing vessels, whether 
for the service of war or commerce. 

PAINTING. 

What is painting ? 
A. An art, teaching by drawing and the ap- 
plication of colors, to represent all sorts of ob- 
|ects. 

What are the most esteemed paintings ? 

A« Those representing historical events. 

<^ How many sorts of painting are there? 

A. Five. First, in Oih^' Second, in Fresco. 
Third, in Water-colors. Fourth, on Glass, and 
F^th, in Enamels 

To 
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To which may be added miniature and pasteL 
Pain-ting in oil was unknown to the ancients. 
This art has feceived the greatest advantage 
from this discovery. 

What are the qualifications of an excellent 
painter ? 

^ A. He ought to understand drawing in its 
h^hest perfection. He ought to have some 
knowledge of anatomy and geometry. ^le ought 
to read a great deal, to have great judgment 
and patience : he ought to be sober and fond of 
his art. / ^ 

SCULPTURE. 

What Is sculpture ? 

A. The art of carving, or hewing stone int9 
Images. Every thing that is engraved or work- 
ed in relievo makes a part of this art. 

Its antiquity appears from many places of the 
holy scripture, from the idols of Laban that Ra^ 
chel carried oflF, and by the golden cM set up 
by the Israelites in the desart« 

OFIICS. 
<^ What is optics ?^ 

A. Optics is the science of vision, whether 
natural as performed in the eye, or artificial, as 
cfiected by instruments. 

How is vision produced ? 
A. Vision or the sense of sight, is in all cases 
produced by the action of the rays of light upon 
the fine expansion of the optic nerve, in the eye, 
called the retina. • 

Pra/ what do you caW 
A. Thdt quah'ty of cerUm 
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hey hecoine'visible to us, and render others 
Is ndt the sun the fountain of light ? 

A. Yes ; but in what manner that great fiery 
^as^ is fed with continued fuel to keep up his 
Force, is a question equally useless, and impossi^ 
Die to be resolved ; whether comets travel from 
3ther systems with a provision of this nature, or 
Kvhether :he eiherial vapors come from all parts 
*^ith their siipply, is not worth enquiring after. 
Hie that made the come*" sweep through immea- 
mrabie tracts 6f space, cou4d with equal ease^ 
give permanent light arid fire to the sun. 

Though it appears a task beyond the reach 
[>f human abilities to calculate exactly how long 
1 ray of light is upon its journey, in travelling 
From the sun to enlighten Our hemisphere, yet 
has it not been attempted ? 

A. Yes ; and found to be seven minutes, 
though it isne;arly a distance of seventy millions 
of miles ; consequently light travels at the rate of 
an hundred and fifty thousand tfiiles in a single 
second, which is upwards Of a million tinies 
swifter than a ball ftom the mouth of a canno& 

MECHANICS- 

What isi mechanics ? 
A. That science which teaches the nature an4 
laws of motion, the action and force of moving 
bodies ; and the construcition and effects of all 
those machines ar?d engines which go by the 
rfa?B[ie of mechatiic powers. 
"What is -motion ? 
A. A continual and successive change of places 
What is rest ? 
A. The continuance of a body sJaxae 
Ke £or any time. ^ Yta.^ 
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Pray explain what \% meant by 21 wechan- 
fc power ? 

A. Any machine or engine by which a man 
can raise a greater weight or overcome a greater 
resistance than he could do by his natural 
«(refi^th without it. 

How many mechanic powers are there ? 

A. There are said to be six in number; namely, 
the /eurr, by which we lift weights much greater 
than our strength^ imass^ted, couid overcome ; 
the a:f/e and wAeely by which we can lift them to 
greater heights : the puify lifts them higher still ; 
the screw which if it could move without fric- 
tion, would give hrm greater force" than any of 
the rest ; the wedge used in cleaving wood, &c. 
and the incHned plane^ by which heavy bodies arc 
rolled up with greater ^ase. And of these all 
the most compound enginei now consist, as 
clocks, watches, orreries, most sorts of water 
•ngines, with an infinite variety of others. 

LESSON XIIL 

Divhion of Tifne^ or Chronology. 

" A little Cbronology will bt highly ufcful.^ 

KNOX. 

<^ What chronology I 
A. A science that teaches the method of mea* 
9uring time, and distingmshing its parts^ 
What is time ? 
A. Time is the duration of things ; its parts 
are centuries, years, months, wecka^ d^k^'^^lvoiir^^ j 
jannuteSf ^conds^ &c. and x\x^^^ xJcsa \^^^^ 
^md lesser intervals of tliuevit^ ^^vv«v^v^^ 'J^^^ 
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What is a century i 
A. Century or age is a course of an hundred 
years. 

What is a year ? 

A. A space of twelve months, which is the 
time the sun takes in passing thro' the twelve 
signs of the zodiac. 

What is the zodiac ? 

A. A circle shewing the earth's annual or 
yearly path through the heavens. On this cir- 
cle are marked the twelve signs which are num^ 
bers of stars reduced by the fancy of men into, 
the form of animals, and may be described in 
order thus : 

The ram^ the Mlf the heavenly tnvtn/g 
And next the erab. the /Un ihineit 

The virgh and the scaUt g 
The scorfhn, afcbtr^ and seagoaU 
The man that holds the tjiiater poi^ 

A nd fijh with glittering tails. 

Q. From what is said of the patriarchs having 
lived so-many centuries, and some even to the 
age of nine hundred years, may we not believe 
tnat the years were then shorter than at present ? 

A. No : for we learn from Moses that the 
year consisted then, as now, of twelve months. 
In his history of the deluge, he tells us, that after 
the rains which began the seventeenth day of 
the second month, that the ark, whicb floated 
upon the waters, rested upon the mountains of 
Arnienia, and in the tenth month, that land be« 
gan to appear. 

What is a month ? 

A. A month is just the time thfe mooxv Is ^o- 
iuff round the earthy which revolutvou ?\ie 



forms iii tvmity sev^n days, seven hours, and 
forty three minutes ; so that there are thirteea 
lunar months, in a yeai*, though for convenieu- 
cy and a greater regularity, they are made but 
twelve in our alnrnnacks^ by adding a greater 
number of days to each month- than it really 
coAtaln^. 

How many weeks are there in a year ? 
A. Fifty two. 

How many days are there irva week? 

Always seven* 

How are they named ? 
A. Sunday, Monday, Tuesdays Wednesday^ 
Thursday, Friday^ and Saturday. 

To these days; the Pagans gave tlie names of 
the sun, moon and planets : 

To the first the name of the Sunj, 

To the second of the Moon, 

To the third of Mars^ 

To the fourth of Mercury^ 

To the fifth of Juprter, 

To the sixth of Venus, and 

To the seventh of Saturn. 

Do all nations reckon tKem in the same 
order I 

A. No ; the Christians coujit from' Sunday, 
in niemory of the' resurrection of our Saviour, 
the jews from Saturday, and th^ Mahometans 
from Pridc^. 

What is a day ? 
As A day is either artificial or natural. The 
natural day contains twenty-four hour^^ tlv^ 
tificial day from sun-rise to suT\-^<::t 

How is the natural day dvVvd^^X 
Into two parts^ n\a,l\t aud djiN'r^^^^^^^^^ 

is 2. 
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Q. Is there no other diviuon of the natural 
day ? ; 

A. Yes ; into morning, noon, evening and 
midnight. 

When do we begin the day ? 

A. The Americans^ Fnglish, French, Dutch, 
Germans, Spaniards, Portuguese and Egyptians, ' 
begin the day at midnight ; the ancient Greeks i 
and Jews, with the modern Italians and Chinese ^ 
begin it at sun setting, and the ancient Babylo- 
nians^ Persians, Syrians, with the modem 
Greeks at sun-rising. 

What is an hour ? 

A. An hour is the twenty-fourth part of a 
natural day, as shewn by clocks and watches* 
It is divided into sixty equal parts called minutes, 
and those again .into sixty equal parts called 
seconds. 

What is meant by the seasons of the year ? 
A. The change and varieties that happen in 
nature by the yearly revolutions of the earth 
round the sun* 

How many are there ? 
A. Four. 

How are they called ? 
A. Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter. 
Q. How long does each season continue -? 
A. Three months. 
" When does the Spring begin ? 
A. On the 21 St of March. 

When does Summer begin ? 
A. On the 2 1 St of June. 

When does Autumn begin f 
A. On the 23d of September. 
Q. When does winter bcgvn? 
A. Oa the 2fst of Decembe^l, 
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<^ When is the length, of the day and night 

equal ? 

A. This l^appens twice every year, once on 
the 2 1 St of March, and again on the 21st of Sep- 
tember. Both these times are called the ec][ui- 
noxes. 

Q. How do- we can the light that appears 
before the rbing and after the setting of the 
sun ? 

A, The light seen before the sun is called Au- 
rora, and after he sets the twilight.^ 
What do we call the dog days ? 

A. Those intensely hot days between the X9th 
of July, and the 28th of August, because the 
star called the canicular or the great dog stfar^ 
during that time, rises and sets with the sun. 
When is the longest day ? 

A. On the 21st of June, at the beginning of 
Summer ,^ after which they begin gradually to 
decrease. 

Is this change the same through every 
part of the earth ? 

A. No ; it is more or less according as the 
country is situated with respect to the course of 
the sun. There is for example, some countries 
where the length of the day and night is exactly 
the same, others where the night continues al- 
ways six months, and the day consequently as 
many. This variety in the length of the day 
and night is illustrated by the globe. 

What other name is given to the 2itt of 
June ? 

M." The summer solstice. 

Q And to the 2 1 St of DeccTSl^)«t \ 
A, The winter soklice. ^ 
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What ire iht names of the twelve montB& 
in their order ? 

A. January, February, March, Aj^ril, May, 
June, July, August, September, bcdober. No 
vcmbcr^ December. 

How many days does each of these .raofltbs 
contain f 

A. Seven have thirty one cfay^^ J^^w^^^'^y* 
March, May, July, August, October, and De- 
•etnbct. Four have thirty days, Apt^, June, i 
September and November, and one alone, Feb^ 
Euary, which has twenty eight or twenty nine; 

According to these verses^. 

Ti^irc^ dayg bath Se|>tember, 
April. June, ani N'»v<mfbtr, 
Febriut fi^nty tt^y^t alonci 
fiU the fest hfsi^c thirty^dne ; ^. 
BtU when Uap year comes, that tiixre 
Hdxh Pebruity, twenty nine. 

How did the Romans divide their month ? 
A. Into calendsy nones, and ides ; calling the 
Brst day of every month calends. 

How many days are there in a year ? 
A. Three hundred and sixty five. 

Is this number always the same ?^ 
A. No i it changes every four years^ and ttie 
fourth year, which is called Bissextile or leap 
year, has always^ one day more. 
How comes this change t 
A. Every year consists or six hours ovfer tlie 
three hundred, and st»ty five days. These six 
hours in four years amount to one whole day, 
which is then added at the end of Febru^#f 4 on 
this accoiint it is tkat thi& lUOACk has sometimes 
twenty nine days. 
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Did the Romans reckon their months 
fike us ? 

A. No ; they had at first only ten, afterwards 
they added two, but they always began their 
year at March. 

Who were the two great reformers of the 
Calender ? 

A* Julius Caesar and Pope Gregory, the XIII. 

What is an Olympiad ? 
A. A space of four years. The ancient Greeks 
reckoned in this manner, because they celebrat- 
ed at the beginning of every fifth year their 
games, which were contests in all the manly ex- 
ercises, such as wrestling, boxing, running, ^ar» 
riot races, &c. in a plain near the town of Olym* 
pias j for thiis reason they were called Olympi- 
ads. They were firt'st instituted by Hercules in 
honor of Jupiter, 774 years before Christ." 
What is an Fpoch ? 
A. An Epoch is a certain point of time from 
which historians begin to j^fkon, as the crea- 
tion of the world, ahe building of Rome, the 
birth of Christ, the destruction o£ Jerusalem^ &c 
It also remarks the time from one remarkable 
event to another. It is for example, an epoch 
from th(e creation of the worlds to the deluge, &c. 
Qv^ What is a lustrum ? 
A. A space of five years, used only by the 
Roman Poets. 

What is a jubilee ? 



A. A raydkffestivity. 
Q^ri^nVs i!ti iadiction ^ 




ATin^^tion of fi^en years, used only bjr 
h© J^IPPis^^ ipiicaring the times of certain 
)ayments imdi by the subjecU X.o.x\i^ ^gpJcXv^ 
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It was established by Ck)iistantine in the year 512^ 

A^0/^.... According to what aera w6 reckon bjs we<btt 
the time of evcrf memorable tta»iae(ic«i» as A. M. I e« awn 
mundif the jear of the world. A* D. I e. /f/;to^ DoMtnii thi 
year of our Lord. Ab U. C. ah ^rba conditAf from the 
building of the citj of Rome, and so of the other epochs 
For example w6 say, N:»ah*$ flood happened A. M. idj^. 
The kiogs were expelied, and consular governiflbut csub- 
Ikhed at RofMbt ab U. C 344. Ch\t^nDagQc^a«<roflrac^ 
Snnperor of the Weiti A. i),' 80a. 



LESSON XIV. 

JIVhaT ia eo&mography I 
m description of the >vorld). 
What do underhtand by the world f 
A. The Heavens and the earth : in ai wor4 | 
the ivhole tifiivers€.> 

How is C()s^ography divided ? 
A. Into twQ parts; astronomy and geography. 
W ^ What is the use of astronomy. 
^' A. It gives us the knowledge of the heavenlj 
bodies, and teaches us from the regularity of 
their morions since their creation by God, that 
there is an infinite power who directs their cour- 
S€s according to the order he has established 
How is this science most ea^sily ac<juiredf 
A. As the figure of .the world is rotmd^ we 
make use of two globes^ one cdltt^y^x^destial, 
;^ upon wht>$e surface is painii|(pH^^^Hlflv!&<^^^ 

lo constdiations with ^ " 
, anid the other the | 
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1^ Wfcat do you €all the heavens ? 

A. Those regipn&or fields of air we see lying 
nil around us above the atmosphere, in which, 
are situated ail the shining bodies, the sun^ 
moon, planets and stars. 

<^ What is the atmosphere ? 

A. A thin fluid mass of matter which sur* 
rounds the earth, its useis not only <o suspend 
the clouds, j^^urnish winds and rain, and serve 
far the ccmunon purposes of breathing, but is 
also the cause of the morning and evening twi- 
light, aTid all the glory and. brightness of the 
-firmament. Its height is abo\|t went y seven or 
twenty eight miles. We may justly sa^ that 
the atmosphere serves as a Adl or covering 
the.ea^rth. 

' What is the sun ? 

A. That glorious luminarjigtreated by Gdd^ ' 
as the source of Kght and heat to the world. 

(^i Is the nature of the ^n known ? 

^. No:; some imagine il to be a common 
fire, continually supplied with globules of a com-^ 
bustibJe matter, and have thought it to be^he*?;:' 
•place t)f hell ; others say that it is an elementa- 
ry fire, which subsists without any kind of 
iiourishmcnt^ 

<^ Is the sun larger than the earth ? ' 

A,. Yq^ ; infinitely. Some astronomers be- 
lieve it to be a million of times as large. It ap- 
pears so very small on account of its distance, 
whkh is^ vfry great, that ^ cannon ball would 
b€rj(|^fitj|ive y^Rn-s coming l^rom whence to the ^ 
carawien^f it 'Jew « swift us v\. ^nWW^^ 

Q^^Paeffiie suaaaQve^or i^^WoX^I^^^^ 
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A. It was formerly supposed that he niovcd,] 
because he seemed so to do. But it is now de- 
monstrated that he always remains fixed in die j 
same place, and that it is the «arth that moves | 
round about him. 

Does the sun afford us any other benefit 
but that of Kght ? 

A. Yes ; it ripens the^raits of the earth by 
its heat. 

Why is not the sun always visible after it 

rises ? 

A. A thick cloud will sometimes conceal it 
firom our view, by interruptifig its rays. Of 
this one may be easily convinced ; if we stand 
i^pon the top of i high mountain above the 
clouds, the sun will then be visible, but totally 
hid from those of the valley. 

<^ What is th^ moon ? 

A. A large round globe like our earth in mat- 
ter and form, designed to enlighten us by night. 
Is the moon a luminary like the sun ? 

A. No ; it is a dark opaque body, and re- 
ceivjfs all the light she shines with from the sun, . 
and by reflection conveys it to us in the sun's 
absence. 

Qj, How do we call the different degrees of 
light with which she shines ? 

if. Her phases. At New moon she is between 
the sun and the earth, and her enlightened 
parts are hid or tiirned from us. When Full 
we see all her enlighteoed side, aildgfeg appears 

t horned ; half or a gibbous moon ^ttle 
part of her light turmtowards us. M 

What is the rearob whf'feom^arrfW tfce 
moou^Jikce look»^a$ky, and othefrlighl ? 
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A, The bright parts of the moon's body, are 
■the highest parts of the land, which reflect the 
light of the sun, as hills, mountains, promonto- 
lies, islands, &c. and the darker parts of the 
moon are caverns, deep pits, and places which 
reflect not the sun's light so strongly as others. 
Is the moon larger than the earth ? 
A. No; the earth is at least fifty times bigger 
^han the moon. 

What is its distance from the earth ? 
A. It is not exactly known, but supposed to 
be about two hundred and forty thousand miles. 
What influence has the moon ? 
A. She is said to be the cause of the tides. 

How happens that ? 
A. By attracting the waters of the sea she 
rises them higher. 

What else is observable of the moon ? 
A. That she is inhabited ^ for to what end 
else can serve the distribution of land and water, 
mountains and vallies, but, as on our earth, to 
nourish and sustain men, beasts and vegetables. 
How are the stars distinguished ? 
A. Into ^xed stars, and planets or moving 
stars. 

<^ What is a planet ? 

A. A star that has a periodical and regular 
motion. 

How many planets are there ? 

A. Seven ; their names arc, reckoping them 
according to their nearness to ^he sun, ist, Mer- 
cury ; ad, Venus ; 3d, Vhe Earth ; 4th, Mars j 
5th, Jupiter ; 6th, Saturn ; and 7th^ the G^ot- 
gmm Sidus, a modern diiicoye;t^ oi "Y^t. ' 
chell, in the year 1782. TVve caoc^ V^i 
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moon tp att/so4 Jupitejr four moons, 9 
seven, and the .Georgium ^i^dus two n^ooil 

.(^ In what form' or pa/iner dp tl^ese » 
mpveY I 

A. They ^11 in different .^ta^ted periods of | 
perforpn jtheir n;)ptiop round tlie sun, ]fro|n^ 
to wc$t/ in prbitjs nearly c^r^ \ 

<X fiave aU the planets moons attend^t I 
on t^e^fi like pur earth ? 1 

4- No ; such only of thje planets as a^e iA 
tfaest fjroin the sun, ^nd therefore enjoy least I 
his Kght, have their .^efiqiency iqade up by sq 
eral ippony, ;whith cb^sta^ptly accoiyip^ny an 
revolve about them as our moon reyolves aboil 
oyr earth, ^aturn, the remotest planet, hai 
five, ancT Jupiter has four, whicl^ v^s fir^t di$# 
covered by tjie . telescope, .nor are thiey to be 
seen without it. The$ci ippops jire generally 
called ^atel^te8, or secon^Jary pls^ets. 
What is a comet ? 

a: Comets are large solid bodies with long 
transparept trains or^ils, issuipg from that side 
which is turned awa^y from the sun. 

Does the appearance of a comet foretell 
any great event ? 

A. Np ; it wj^s formerly i^upj];psed they .4id, 
but it was mere supposition. ' 
What is the earth ? 

A. The ea^ th is the globe inhabit. 
How larj^C is it ? 

A. Its cifcutnfejrenge is about twenty five 
thousand my es. . 

9i ^haf its true figure ? 

A. Thojugh we often call it a glpbe, yet it k 
hy no iueai75 /)erfectly round, \)ut wid^ufcA o\i^ 
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at the equator, and flattened at both pel^ like a 
turnip ; ot If you arc fonder of a nard pfsToie^ 
its figure vmj be called an oblate spheroid. 

Is it always fixed, or cfoes it riioVe ? 
A. it moves constantly round the sun. 

riow is this motion performed r 
A; ^wo way^ ; the earth turns round its axfe 
every twenty four hours, which alternately cau- 
ses day and night, as either side is turned to- 
ward, or from the sun, whilst it revolves round 
that luminary in three hundred and sixty five 
days, six hdtmj which pertodical revolution 
produces the four^ seasons of the year. This 
double motion of the eaftfa miy be compared to 
a coach turning round in a court yard ; the 
wheds go round their own axis, at the same 

ttey tho^H tdtiftd the yatd It travels at 
the rate of fifty eight thousand miles every 
hotfi^ whidi is oiTc hundred an^ twenty times 
s#ift^ tl^an a cannon ball, and by its rapid mo- 
tion on its axis, the inhabitants of London are 
carried five hundred and eighty miles every 
hour. 

What is an eclipse ? 

A. Ah eclipse is nothing but a total or partial 
privation of the light of the sun or moon. 

<^ How m»y sorts of eclipses are there ? 

A. Two, one of the sun, and the other of the 
mooii, 

Qj. When does an eclipse of the sun happen ? 

A. "Wrhen the moon conies between the sun 
and the earth. In this positipn she will wholly 
or partly intercept the rays of the sun, which is 
then said to undergo an ec\\ip?k^.% "SNV^ti 
eclipse is tot^l, the darkness va 
t3Ps wiUappe^^ CvJ^^*^ 
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Q. What is the cause of an eclipse of the 
moon ? , 

A, By the position of the earth between the 
moon and the sun, it is easy to be conceived that 
the moon having no light of her own, when 
the rays of the sun are intercepted, she will ajK. 
pear dark or dusky. 

An eclipse of the Sun never happens but at a 
new Moon, nor one of the Moon but when she 
is full. 
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. Toxzm licet aBtmisu taDquam oculis lustrare terram mariaqoe 
omnia. ^ ' 

" One may survey the whole earth and all the seas that 
^< surrocrad lt| ilk the nundi )u«t as they are presented to thfr 
"eye.'' CiCERO. 

What is geography ? 
A. A description ot^the earth. 
How is the earth divided ? 
A. Into four parts, ist, Europe ; ad, Asia 
3d, Africa ; and 4th^ AraoriCSf, which we in- 
habit. 

By whom was the earth j^opled ? 
A. By the children of Noah, — Shem^ Ham and 
Japhet. 

Why is America often called the new 
world I 

. ^ A. Because it was not discovered till about the 
end of the fifteenth century, about three hun- 
dred years ago. 
Q. By whom was America dvscoveted> 



A. By Chrklopber GolumboSy sent by Fer di- 



Why then is it called America ? 
Because one named Amerkm Vespusitu^ he^ 
ing sent after Columbus^ discovered a greater 
part of the Continent. It is also namied the 
West Indies, to distinguish it from the East In« 
di^s in Asia^ but generally applied to the isfands. 
Which is the largest of these fbiur parts ? 
A. Americar 

C^, Which has most mines of gold and silver }t 
A. The same. 

^ Whicb of t^en^ is the ricfiest in liatiiral 
productionsv 

A. Asia. If is this quarter that furnishes our 
spices^ 

AmlwBere is tie h^at-'ortlie sun rfiost 
intense ? ' 

A. InrAfrica> whiG& produces htgroes, ^ race 
ef people quite blacky havings fiat noses^ tbick 
ITps, and bair lilce wool. 

And which is that- most peopled'^, and- 
where tbe sciences are niost cultivatfed ? 

A. £urope^ t}ioug|i the smailest of tlie four. 

Q^^ttbw are^hd^iour pgrts of tte wor^ii dis- 
tinguished^^ 

A. Prom tJip' time of^Gtiarles ttfe Great, they 
have been distinguished' by, the names of ^ast^ 
West,,Nertb: and Soutli. 

How do we know w&ere to find those 
parts ? 

A. Onfy By turning, the back to t& rising 
SUB, And on the left band wilfl^e the soutlr; on 
the ri^t hand the north^y beYvvtvi^^^-vsx^^^ 
dSrecUx opppsite avUIIx; live YJ^t> 
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How are the winds that blow from these 
four quarters named ? 

A. They are called in the same order ; ist, 
The East wind ; 2d, West wind j 3d, North 
wind ; iand 4th, South wind. 

Q. What is a sea ? 

A, A sea is a large collection of salt water. 
Whence is it that the sea water is charged 
with saltness, while that of rivers is mild, fresh 
and sweet, and fit for human purposes. 

A. It is supposed to arise from great beds of 
salt lyin^ at the bottom of the ocean. 

(X Is It necessary that this water should be 
salt r 

A. Yes ; for the water of the sea not flow- 
ing like that of a river, would be apt to corrupt 
and stink like a filthy hke, was it not for its salt- 
ness, which preserves it pure and sweet. 
How are the seas distinguilshed ? 

'A. They are generally distinguished by their 
situation. Thus we say the South Sea, the • 
North Sea, the British sea, the Irish Sea, &c. 

The' general term for a large extensive sea is^ 
an Ocean j as the Atlaritic Oc^an, between Eu- ' 
rope and America, the Pacific Ocean between 
America and Asia, and the. Indian Ocean bc« 
tween Africa and the East Indi^. 

<^ Wliat is a strait ? 

A. A narrow passage of water, inclosed by 
two shores, as the straits of Dover, between the 
British Channel and the Germaa sea, &c^ 

What is a continent ? . i 

A. A large quantity of \^Ltv4 coTv\^vmTv^^N\\nfe 
countries and kingdoms, axiA Oaat \s wox. ^mx- 
rounded by the sea, such «s 'E.uxo^^, K^v^^^ 
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'Wfiat IS a gulph ? 
A. A gulph is a part of the sea that runs m 
between land ; if it be very large, it is rather 
called an inland sea. 

What is an isthmus ? 
A. A narrow neek of land between two sea», 
joining a peninsula to the continent, as the 
^Isthmus o( Darien, or Panama, which |oin» 
North to South America. 

What is a promontory ? 
A. A promontory is a high land that juts into 
the sea ; it is often called a cape, as the Cape of 
Good Hope in the south of Africa. 
Q. What is an island ? 
A. An island is a part of the earth that is sur-r 
rounded by the sea or other water as Great 
Britain, Ireland, Sicily, &c. there are also islands 
in rivers. 

Whaf is a peninsula,, or almost an island ? 
A. A part of land that is almost surrounded 
by the sea ; as the Morea, which joins to Greece. 
What is a lake? 
A. A lake is a large extent of water inclosed 
all around Vith land that never dries, and that 
has no current, as the Caspian lake ii^Asia. 

From whence do rivers andbroSks derive 
their stores ? 

A. A river is a stream of fresh water, formed 
from many springs, which, running down by 
the vallies between the ridges of the hills, and 
coming to unite from little rivulets, or brooks ; 
many of them again meeting in one common 
valley, and arriving at the plain become a river ^ 
the magnitude of which is ge.ti^X7l5X>i vev^\^^5«^- 
tjoa to the greatness o€ ibw; mwx^vi«^n Sxcs^ 
»rACTceit^ waters descend. Q^^^R^ 




.issue ftom the sides of bills and mounlains, 
where they form natural pools orbasons^ which 
overflowing, the waters dcsscend in rivulets^ and 
as before observed give risie to rlversr 
What if a pond ? 
A. A quantity of water flowiag from a rivei'y 
^ or some other source^ and confined by; a bank 
' for the preservation of fish* 
Whitt b a marsh ? 
A. A very shaUow^ but stagnant water^ tbat 
is oftea dried by the heat of the. sun* 



vidfea? 

A. Into an infinite munbes of countries or 
soverei^tie& 

How ma&y sort&o£goverjim<nt&are there 
in Europe ? 

A. S^vem y En»pjres„ Kingdoms, the Ccclesi- 
astical State, Republics^ ElectorateSj^Dukedoni^^ 
and Frindpaliciea^ 

How many Empires aare there i 

A* Thv€^ *fi The empire^ of Getman.y^.the Qt- 
Idmao; or Turkish en^^re and the em{^e of 
Russiaii. 

Q« Hew wa^ the.em9ue.0f Qermaiui{ former^ ' 
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SBQUBL OF G£OGRAPHT» 

OW » the. whole exXcut of land di- 



A. The fiomaa etASvc 
<^.; Why so 2 
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A. Because its head is a succession of the an* 
cient Roman emperors in the western empires. 

Q. Is this empire as considerable now as for- 
merly ? 

A. No ; it has been extremely weakened by 
the many provinces that have been detached 
from it, and are become sovereignties them- 
selves. 

What is remarkable of the Ottoman em- 
pire? 

A. That the greatest part of it is sitiiated in 
Asia, and its head is a successor of the ancient 
Roman emperors in the east* 

Why is this distijiction made between the 
eastern and western empires ? 

A. For this reason, when the Romans had 
ct)nquered almo&t the whole earth, and formed 
the fourth monarchy, one of their emperors, 
Thepdosius the Great, ordered, that after his 
death, the empire should be parted between his 
two sons, Arcadms ;ind Honorius* The first 
had the eastern part of the empire, and contin- 
ued his residence at Constantinople. The second 
had the western part. This event happened 
I about the end of the fourth century. 

What have you to remark of the empire 
of Russia ? 

J. It is only fifty or sixty years ago that this 
country has been erected into an empire, and its 
princes have been successively acknowledged 
emperors by other European monarchs. 
What title had these princes before ? 

-rf. They had, and still keep the na,me of TzaTv 
or Czar, which signifies GteaV \>>ik^ ot ^ 

Qr How iKany kingdoms axe t\\^t^\wY?ax^'^^ - 
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A. Eleven ; Portugal, Spiini England, jhe 
two Sicilies, Sardinia, Sweden, Denmark^ Prus- 
sia^ j^uBgary; Bohemia^ and Etruria. 
What is the ecclesiastical state ? 

A. A part of Italjr under the dominion of the 
Pope. 

(JL How many republics are there f 

Nine ; ist, France ; ad, Italy ; 3d, Hoi 
land ; 4th, Venice ; 5th, Genoa ; 6thi Lucca ; 
^ 7th, Ragusa ; 8th, Switzerland ; and ptb, Oe;- 
ne^a.i— The Emperor Bonaparte, has, and stifi 
continues to make great overturns in these re- 
publics, by the establishmtet of monarc^ies^ &e« 
Are thefy also independent states like mon- 
archies ? 

A: Tes ; except Ragusa which is under the 
protection of itk Tu»s^ and pays tribute to 
them. 

How mahy electorates are there ? ^ . . 
Ai Hint ; three eede^astlcalj the Arthbish<3^ 
of Mentz, the Archbishop of Treves, and the 
Archbishop of Cologne. Six secular, the King 
of Bohemia^ the Dukes of Bavaria and Saxony, 
the Prince Palatinate, the Marquis of Branden- 
burg, now King' of Prussia, 2^nd the Duke of 
Brunswidk-Haiiover. 

Where are they situated ? 
A. All in Germany, except the electorate of 
Bohemia, which is an independent kingdom. 
Are they sill sovereign states ? 
A. Yes } but held by fief of the Emperor and 
Empire: 

How many dukedoms are there ? 
They are too numerous to be reckoned up 
here. 

<^ H0v(r arc they divided I ^ A. 
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^•'Into ar€h<Iuke(loii9s,gcaQd«dukedoans,^d 
dukedomsj properly so called ; Austria, is jthe 
only arch*dukedpm ; the grand dukedoms 
Lithuma, united to Poland, and Florence to 
Tuscany in Italy^ the principal dukedoms are, ^ 
Lorrain, Courland, Silesia, Milan, Parma, Mb- 
deaa,^ &c. And in Germany tliose of Saxony, 
Mecklenbw:gh, Holstein , Wirteipaburg, &c. 
^ What is a principality ? 

A. A principality, like a dukedom, is a sipoiall 
sovereignty. Thei"e are a gxeat many of them, 
and they are gejier^dly dependent on ^omemore 
considerable state. In Germany there arc two 
sorts, one ecclesiastical, the otlier secular ; the 
former are archbishops, bishops or abbots ; the 
latter are, margraves, landgraves, qr principali- 
ties, properly so called. 

What more is to be remarked of Germa- 
ny ? 

A. Two things j ist, tjbat it is divided into 
circles \ and 2d^ that there are in it an infinite 
number of free and imperial towns. 
What is a circle ? 

A* A certain extent of country. 
How are -they called ? 

A. I St, Austria ; 2d, Suabia ; 3d, Bavaria ; 
4tti, FrancQnia ; cth, 'Upper Saxony ; 6th, 
l4dwer Saxony ; jxh Westphalia 5 Sth, Lower 
Rhine ; 9th, Upper Rhine ; and joth fiurguur 
dy, now united to the Republic x>f France. 
What is a free ?tnd imperial town ? 

A. Free cities are little sovereign states, but 
have sonie dependence upon the emperor and 
empire, 1 he j>nncipal are NurexcJcw^^ Kx^sg.- 
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What are the x:apital cities of the three 
empires ? 

' A. The capital of Germany is Vienna ; of 
Turkey, Constantinople ; of Russia, Petersburg. 

What are the capital cities of the elevea 
kingdoms? 

A. The capital of the kingdom of Portugal, 
is Lisbon j of Spain, Madrid ; of England, Lon. 
don ; of the two Sicilies, Naples ; of Sardinia, 
Cagliari ; of Sweden, Stockholm ; of Denmark^ 
Copenhagen ; of Eutruria, Florence ; of Prus- 
sia, Koningsburgh ; of Hungary, Buda ; and of 
Bohemia, Prague. 

What is the capital town of the ecclesiasti- 
cal state ? * 

A. Rome, which was formerly the capital of 
the Roman empire. 

Q, What are the capital towns of the nine 
Republics ? 

A. Paris is the capital of France ; Milan of 
Italy ; Amsterdam of Holland, and Zurich of 
Switzerland ; the others have the same name 
* rfie republics themselves, 

O. And the capitals of the electorates ? 

A, Mentz is the capital of the electorate of 
the same name ; Treves of the electorate of the 
same name, Bonn of Cologne, Prague of Bohe- 
mia, Munich of Bavaria, Dresden of Saxony, 
^ Manheim of the Palatinate, Berlin of Branden- 
burg, and Hanover of Brunswick. 

What are the principal rivers in Europe ? 

A. T he Dwinaand the Tanais in Russia ; the 
Danube, the Rhine, and the Elbe in Germany ; 
the Seine, the Rhone, and the Garonne, in 
Frznce ; the Maesc in the Low CoutiU\^^ \ tiv^ 
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: Vistula in Poland ; the Thames in Fagland^; 
the £bro, and the Diiro, in Spain aiid Foviug^ ; 
and the Po, in Italy. j 
What are the chief islands in Europe ?*^,'^ '. 

A. Great Britain and Ireland ii) the Nortn 
Ti&the Mediterranean sea are Y%ip,/M^r^^ 
^nd Minorca, subject to Spain ; Corsica wa« for- 
merly subject to Genoa, but becqme a fre? state . .^ 
mhder the brave P aojui, who has Mnce be^ ^ dri v- 
cn out of his territories by the French, who arc 
?new masters of the Island ; Sardinia subject to 
its own kin^^ and Sicily governed by a viceroy ^ 
under the kmg of Naples, to whom the isliind ^ 
ibelongs. The islands of the Archipelago and 
Candia own the Grand Turk for their master ^ 
<he islands of the Baltic, the Adriatic and Ionian 
5scas are not worthy your notice. ^ 
How is Asia divided i 

A, Into the kingdoms <£ Tartary, China, 
i^(from whence we have |frcat quantities of china 
^are and raw sUk) India, Persia, Indostan, and 
Turkey in Asia. 

What are the principal Islands in this quar- 
ter J 

A. The islands in Asia are, the Marian, or 
l.adrone islands^ Fornaoso and the Philipines in ' 
fthe Eastern ocean 4 the Moluccas, and the spice 
Islands, Celebes, Borneo, Java, Sumatra, Ceylon^ 
the Maldives, &c. i«i the Indian ocean,; Cyprust 
Rhodes, Lesbos, or Myteleue, Chios, or Sdo, 
:Samo8, Coosy^and a few others of less note on 
the coasts of Asia and in the Mediterranean. 

♦ <^ ^ir«rif this <}uaTtei^ )aQ%tiakt^\^^^ 
A. Its ii^ving been tkc tes\AtT\« c!i oxsx 

P^nts, md gi vingr \^x\^ to out. 

; G cj^^v^ 
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What arc the manners of the Inhabitants! 

'AT lA general they arc gross, ignorant and 
k*zy^. Tney love only good cheer and their 
plea^ur^^ They are extremely jealous of their 
wives, ili^i criiel to their slaves. 

"What ariB the chief kingdoms of Africa ? 

A. ligypt, Batbkry, Morocco, Zaara, or thp 
great ibesert, Negroland, Ethiopiaj'^and Guinea, 
where ships go yearly to purchase slaves. 

t^' Avt the islands' of Africa considerable ? 

^aT' Tfes j but the following are the principal 
epesV l^adagascar, largest, called also St. 
Lawtefice, the inhabitants black, wild, savage, 
nlked, and under no particular governor ; the 
siti ail islands of Cape Verd, the Canary islands, 
the Madeiras; noted for excellent wines, the 
Guinea isles, and the isles Ascension and St* 
Hclen^. with others dt lesser note iu the Ethi- 
epic sea. 

What ch^tracter have the people ? 
A. The inhabitants are for the most part 
tawny, and in some parts quite black ; they 
have been always gross idolators, wbrshipping 
the stars, fire, and planets ; they are accused ox 

fi^eding on human flesh. 

. • • em.. -u . - ■ ■ 

^ LESSON xm 

' OF AMERICA* 

£As evpry thmg which respects America most be Impor* 
tatft to Ac Tiiing generatioD, We take the liberty of copyings 
the following from a work htety pobli&ed at Philadelphia* 
encitUdp * Potiu Learning^— ^oiw\vb*utiAva%/w5 Vw^- 
7l^^/ iD<nfioiied «oiDc short a«cottut» 
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A* the continent of Amcri^ is Ciimppf^^ 
. two great peninsuIas^ connectccT by a neck of 
land about 6a miles over, c^kd the isthmus.pf 
Darien or Panama. These taken together extend 
from N, to S, about 8,000 miles, and are of very- 
unequal breadth. ; 

When, and by whom was America, fii^t 
discovered ? ^ 1 » 

A. In the year 1492, by Christopher Colum- 
bus, a native of Genoa, He left J^alas in Spaip, 
oa the 3d of August, with three smsdl ships, nt- 
ted out for him by Isabella, queen of Castile, a»d 
after a pcriknis voyage of 53 days, landed on 
one of the Bahama Islands, where the astonished 
natives, simple, naked, timorous and inoffensive, 
xeceived and treated him and his companions, as 
beings of a superior order, and of celestial ori- 
gin. Columbus afterwards visited several other 
islands of the same group ; and, in directing his 
course southerly, he fell in with Cuba and rfi- 
spaniola, which he found not only inhabited by 
a humane, hospitable people, but abounding in 
all the necessaries and comforts of life. 

Did Columbus ever return again to Spain ? 

A. Yes, atid was received with unbounded ap- 
plause and treated with the greatest respect. 
He visited America again several times, and ex- 
tended his discoveries greatly to the emolument 
of the Spanish crown j but the ungrateful Fer- 
dinand after the death of his queen Isabella, who 
, was the friend and patroness of Cdumbus, suffer- 
,ed him to waste the evening of his days injured 
Md oppressed. Hediedat^I^^fi^^v^^^5wt^'^^^ 
mf Castile, in the 59th ^^at oi "^^-v fe^^^ 
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' ' ' jE^ '^'^nfce does Amefka take Us name? 

^A. firom Americu^ Vespusius, a Florentine,. 
^' v^ho, ambng a muhkude of other adventurers^. 
^ was drawn from tlie shares of Furope to the 
^' ne^v^ world, in qiiest of riches^ He sailed to the 

SQuthern continent, wrote a history of his^ 
* Vbyage, and had the address thereby to give hia 

namp to half the globe. 

When, and by wjiom was North America^ 

^^rst discovered i 

A: In the year 1496, by John Cabot,and more 

fiiHv in the* following year by himself, together 

witn his son Sebastian, both sailing, for the pur*^ 
' poses of discovery, in the employ of Henry VIL 

of England. 

* I)id not the Spaniards early plant colonies- ! 
Jin some of the West Indian islands ? 

A. Yes/in several of them, soon after ^their 
discovery ; and thence by cunning, conquest^ 
and cruelty, they^ after a few years, e^ctended 
their authority to, and established themselves in 
m^ny extensive and fertile regions, both- of 
Korth and South America. 

Who were the principal agents in these 
conquests and establishments ? 

A. S erdinando Cortes, and Francisco Pizari?0, 
(two monsters of cruelty) and. by their instru- 
mentality vast multitudes of innocent natives 
perished in the flames, by the sword, and other 
means. 

Cortes subdued the Mexica^ns. between the 
years 15 18 and 1522, and Pizarro, about ther 
j^ear ^JPS^ conquered Pet\i> ^wd lo>MiAfcd\\v^ 
cky otLim^,. 

Wtoce is it supposed. x\»x 



h. From the north east part of Asia, but at 
tehat time is very unccrfain : It must, however, 
liavc been many hundred yeais before Colum- 
bus's discovery, as Mexico, Peru, and the West 
thdies were ail, at that time, fouttd to be very 
popuIbuB. 

OF NORTH AMERICA. 
Give me the length, breadth, and bouhdi- 
fies of North America ? i 
A, It is nearly 5,000 miles long, and from i td 
thoiisand'broaa; bounded E. by the Atlantic^ 
"W. by the Picffie, N- by the Northern' octai^, 
«nd S. by the Girlph of Mexfeo andlS. America. 
Q^. W hat are its gtaml divisions ^ 
' A. TKey are ; ist- The British colonies on 
the north ; 2d. The United States, in the middle, ' 
and, 3d. The Spanish Provinces on the South 
^nd West j beside extensive regions of unex- 
plored country lying to the N, and^N. W. of the 
United States and inhabited by numerous trxbes^ 
of Ind&ns, of whom we know But little* 
BRITISH COLONIES; 
Newfoundland y Placentia*- 
Cape Breton > KlandS, Sidney, - 
St. John's y Charlotte iWn. 

Nova Scotia Halifa:?^. 
New Brunswick • St. Johns, 

tower Canada Quebec.*' 
Upper Canada* ^ Kingstoa. 

New Britain, alein c6ld' country, including 
Hudson's Bay,and EsqUemaux, with New North 
and South Wafer. 

ffl^ebtc IS si'tuared ii>oa the St Tuvwtwlt^ \v»«^ ^^^x- 

^^mettc^^^x^ residence of ihe CVowtkCix O^i^xxX 
Ibrif/i* ^^"otrieg are vaWaWe, cKv^ft^ ^"^^^^ 
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HAT do you know of the history of 
'part of America now called the United 
es ? 

That it was originally an extensive wilder- 
» inhabited by numerous tribes of warlike 
ans : and though it was known to the En* 
I as early as 1498, they were able to effect 
)ermanfin^ settlement in any part of It till a» 
r the year 1607, when they succeeded in cs» 
iishfng a colony at James-town, in Virginia, 
er settlementH were afterwards made, by 
grants from Europe, in different parts of this. 
Ltory. 

^ Did not these infant colonies suffer con*- 
rably from, thei power and cruelty of the In- 

* Yes ; many of tlie first settlers were en}- 
y cut off by the Indians, or perished by hun- 
while the sufferings and hardships of others 
e incredibly great ; hut the God in whom. 
' trusted (tor be it remeo^bered, the first set- 
1 of this country were a pious people) pro-- 
jd, supported, and finally prospered them. 
^^ Can you proceed with this narrative ? 
. Yes ; and I observe, that in process of 
J, Great Britain, either by treaty or con- 
Jt, became mistress of the whole continent, 
1 the frozen regions of the north, to the 
ph of Mexico south, and the colonies* chiefly 
posed of emigrants from her grew iu' 
}gth, wealth, and: resources uudc-t V^iT ios^ 
r c^re^ with amazing;cap\d\tY* tv a 



Did these colonies, thus prosperous un- 
der the protection of Britain, appear to feel any 
measure of gratitude and attachment to her ? 

A. Yes, very great : they cheerfully fought 
her battles, submitted to her gpvernment, and 
received her laws, wMch, for a iong^tiine were 
wise and equitable. 

Did any thing occur to interrupt this har- 
mony and good understanding ? 

A. Yes : In the year (765, the British Pkrlia^ 
ment changed their measures towards the Amer- 
ican colonies and in attempting to raise a rev-J 
enue from: them by oppressive taxes^, and spurn* 
ing their remonstrances and petitions for fedress,^ 
lost their affections and their confidence, and 
rottsed them to resistance and opposition. 

Ck What measures were afterwards adopted 
by the Americans ? 

A. I hey uiiited for their mutual defence, and 
chose deputies to represent them in congress and 
to conduct their public affairs. These deputies.- 
first met at Philadelphia in September 1774 The 
breach continued to wideti, a war ensued, and* 
on the 19th of April 1775, the first battle be- 
tween the Ameritan and British armies was 
fought at Lexington near Boston ; and on the 
4th of July folk>wing, the congress, then sitting 
at Philadelphia, declared the thirteen United col- 
onies to be free znd i/idepe/idtnt sratefJ. 

Who was commander in chief of the A- 
Biertcan armies during this war ? 

A. Gedtgp Washington, V.^<\ tvmv^ Vir^ 

<^ How long did the wait ^\>t> 
^ About eight yeA.s,dut\\v^^^vvc:5vvv«^^^^ 
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>aIour and magnanimity were displayed and ifr 
credible suiFerings endured by the An)ericans.s t 
Who ultimately triumphed, and when wat i 
.peace established ? ] 

A. ihe Americans at length gained their pointy ] 
and peace was concluded tn 1783) when Great 
Britain, after expending nearly 100 millions of 
money, and losing i4x> thousand men, relink 2 
quished all claim to the dominion of these states, 
and yielded to their arms what she had long, 
haughtily refused to their prayers* 

Did. America receive any foreign aid 
this her struggle- for liberty ? 

A. Yes : Early in the contest France acknoviv 
ledged her independence, and lent her aid botli' 
in money and men, which, no doubt, tended 
considerably to sborteathe continuance of this 
unnatural war. 

Doe& ^he confederation, into which thi; 
states entered at the.com^iencement of tjie wac^ ' 
still continue^? 

. A. No It was soon found to be inadequate 
to the purposes for which it was. framed > del- 
egates were appointed from the several states tp - 
form a new constitution, which was done at 
Philadelphia ia 1787, and in 1789 it was or^n^^ 
ized,^and still continues the supreme law of the 
land- 
er What form of Government was adopted 
in the United States f 

A. Republican It- is vested in a President, 
and two legblative branches, vis. a Senate, and 
House of jRepresentatives. T\ve 
governments ^vc also repubWcati. 
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• A. TBc President and Vice Frcsfdent are cho- 
sen by eleoiors who are appointed by the' people 
for that purpose. The}- continue in office four 
years, and may be re-elected as often as the peo* 
pie think proper. 

By whom are Senators chosen ? 
A. By the state legislatures : two by .cachf 
state:; with a bienakil rotation- of one thirds- 
Their term of office is six years; 

By whom are the House of Representa-^ 
tives chosen ? 

' A. By the people at large ; tme for every 35, 
thousand, and to serve two years. 

Who was the first President of the Unit- 
etl btates ?. 

A. George Washington r Hrwfts tMrkeunan- 
iniously elected to that office ; and upon his dc^ 
dining a third election, he was succeeded bjr 
John Adimsy who after nerving one terhi, 
gave place to^ Thomas Jeffijrson ; he served twa 
terms, and was succeeded by James Madison^ 
who was elected in 1 809. 

How are the United States bounded ? 
A. The United States and their territories arc 
bounded E. by the Atlantic ocean and New 
Brunswick, W. by the western boundary of 
!Louisiana,.N. by Lower Canada and the lakes^ 
and vS. by the Floridas and the isthmus of Darien. 
Q^How long and broad are the United States? 
A, They are 1400 miles long from N. E. to 
W. and (exclusive of Loutsiana) from 700 to 
1200 broad, containing one miilion of square 
miles^ and nearly six miitionH ci \tv\vi^\\M^'^. 
<X Is there any cstablishmttit^i t€C\^^tw\s^ 




No } the constitution of^tir hap 
try secures to every one, the full enjo^ 
religious liberty ; There is therefore n 
aLestablishedreligion butProtestantisTi 
in its various branches of Presbyteria 
copalians, Methodists, Baptists^ Qu2 
Friends, &c« 

What is the militiry strength of t 
ed States ? 

A. The nuHtary strength of this cot 
in a well disciplined miktia, of about 
freemen, with 4 or 5, thousand standir 
employed on our frontiers, and in the 
fortresses of the union. Our navy, es 
only for the protection of our commer 
in its infancy, and consists of only 8 ( 
gates, with 3 or 4 sloops, and a few g 
upon a new construction. 

Q. What have you to observe respe 
soil and climates of this country ? 

A. The climates vary from warm to 
and the soil has all the grades from wof 
and produces, or, by cultivation may be 
to produce, almost every species- of gra 
pulsq^ roots and plants,, found in the. 
parts of the world. 

What are the principal meuntair 

A. The principal mpuntains^ in th< 
States are the White Mountains in Ne^ 
shire,. and the AUe^anies, which last, i 
great number of ridges under variou 
They e&tend from Hudson's river, in 
of New* York, in a South we'^texxv dvcec 
wdrds of goo mile^ ivk vim>Msbxe^A.\\> 
Jb&^ ija miles.. 
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Describe the face of the country Ift the 
PUxiited States. 

r A. Between these mountains and the ocean, 
face of the country is generally lei'^el, espe- 
cially to the southward ; but west of the Alle- 
panics, it is finely diversified, well watered and 
Ksrtile. The eastern «r New-England states are 
(•levated, rocky, and uneven. 

On and within the Northern boundary of the 
XJriited States is a chain of fresh water lakes, the 
largest perhaps in the world. Lake Erie is 300 ' 
irules longhand 40 broad; Ontario and Michigan, 
^ach, in circumference, 600 miles ; Huron, 1000 
^triles, and Superior, 1 500. Between Lake Erie 
sind Ontario are the great Fails of Niagara, i he 
f iver is here 742 yards wide, and falls 137, or, as 
Borne say, 1 5® feet perpendicularly over a rock ; 
affordiiig a scene at once the most awful, roman- 
tic and interesting that can be imagined. The 
tioise of this astonishing cataract is heard to the 
<]istance of 20, 30, or even 40 miles ; and a con- 
stant mist arises from it, in which, when the sun 
shines, may be been all the colors of the rain- 
|bow. In the winter it falls apd congeals on the 
^neighboring trees, and exhibits the most beau- 
V tiful and ehryftaline appearances. 
\ There is, on the Mississippi, a most pleasing 
icataract, caJied St. Anthony's Falls, where the 
^ whole river, 250 yards wide, descends perpendi- 
cularly more than 30 feet. Another remarkable 
• cascade, by the ngme of Falling Spring,is seen oA 
a branch ot James's river, in Y\Tgitvta.^V4\v^\^>J5^i^^ 
■iJcscenr is at ieasr 200 feet petpctidVcvlNax. 
<i ^^^ve the United butes 2livj cwvyAex-i^^ 
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Ai Yes i their merchants^ trade extensively 
with almost every part of the commercial world. 

^ What are the principal articles of trade ? 

A. Some of the principal exports, are fiouri 
grain, fis^h, beef, pork, live stock, tobacco, rice, 
iron, indigo, lumber, flashed, &c« Tlie imports^ 
consist chiefly of dry goods, hardwares, tea, cof^ 
fee, sugars, spirits and wines, 

% What is the jchief city ? 

Philadelphia, in 3.9 deg. 57 mio. N. Lat. 
and 75 deg. 9 min. W. Long, from London, ig . 
the chief city ; but Washington, a flourishing 
place in ih^ district of Columbia, on the t^oto- 
,niac» is the capital. It lies in 38 deg. 53 min. 
1^. Lat. and is 144 miles S. W. from Phiiadet« 
phia, and 42 from Baltimore. 

(X Of how many states does the union con- 
.wstf 

A. Of seventeen, beside e^^tensive territories 
not yet sufficiently populous to authorize thdr 
admission into ther union as additional sister 
. states. Their nanxes, with their populatioo^ 
' xjfapitais and chief t^wsnsb ^ foU^w^^ 
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b, ^!i(^liAT ,ire tlie Spanish prdvincc^ m 
N6rth Aro^Hca ? 

K. A. XEey are foyvc in njirnber, nambly ; East 
Florida, West Florida, New Mexico (including 
Nkvjii^eVGiTifbfM anatJldMeiicoi 

/Biey cbmprehenJi an 
Jlc between the territpries of- the Unfee^d Sjates 
oil the east, arnd the Pacific Ofceaw on tie west, 
siir^etchihg firdin Tetra Fir ma and ttic Mexican I 
^Iph on the south to xenons unknown on th$ 
noirthi 

IQ: What of IKe soil aflid diinaie ? 
iA. The cfimate^ in many parts, is inbfubrious 
summer^ bpt mild .and heajthy ib winter. 
> TliesoU is, in the highest (J^e^ee, pxdductive, 

;'Piroyittces.- IChiefTmm. Jnigk* 

^ Ealst Florida, St. Au^ustiae% 

tV!est Flbrldaj JPei)$sMcola» 
]&ew Mexicoy Santa Fe. 
C}£d Mexico,.') Mexicp, ^bbjopp. 

J or > and 
Hfiw Spairij 3 ilcapulcp. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

WKat w SqtuthiA , ^ . 

A. South America is a vast pejninsula of a trU 
angular form, lying in, and nearly encompassed 
bx tht gresLt South Sea. It \s ^>aq;>3X a'c^^o , 
/ong, bjr nearly 3000 broad, »A tomv^cv^^v^ 
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4.T^4 AP4^» ^^^^J^^ng-ffQ^Cj QQi;tIi .19 south 
the whole length of thW c^;itincJrt^ I*'? i^fti- 

an44)303t extensive rang^ 6( mbutifains upon 
tfic jwrhole face of the g[oipe ^tncTeiilfeoscfen iscv- 
eral yoljqaiipes of the' mq^t sublime and terrific 

C^iju^ara^j the most elcif^ated point of the 
An^esV rises 209280- fe^t -^^ the level of the 
S!da^ whi(:h if ^006'feet jiigl^r than the ;s|af^]gt{ 
of th^ (;^l^brate4 of Savoy. 

What are |hie principM^vers of South 
mencfi ? 

,4. "^h^^mztbny Plgt^) Qronpqko^ Paraf^ 
a(^4^t; ^i^ncbywit^ QQ^^ lf^;4?^e and 

Ainazbn^ 3090 i}»^es^l^^^ of gr.^^wi<ixig 
andiirifathoi^^k 4<^^^bris;^^ river in 

the world j and the 1-a Plata, uj^jM^rds of 2000 
miless^hMi^, ai^dyOiear the mouth, .150 brpad, is 
but little inferior to it. 

i(^ 'What;of- tfa^ South A- 

merica? 

A. So^ten^ive a T^ijDff must ha^^ 
riety both of soil and^mate ; but it may be ob- 
3erv«d in gener^i that thrbountiful Creator has 
here JiberaUy bdslotml whatever ist nece^ry for 
the conrfbrt and convenience of man*. 

South'" America his long been celebrated for 
rich mines of gold and silver. The whole 
population ^may he estimated^at about 14 mil- 
.fi4Hir,^ and!some of the natives (the Patagoniaos) 
are ^cedossal statur^. 

What ar€ th^ ptriindpairdm^^ 
America ? ' 
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lon^ng to Spain ; Brazil, to the Portuguese; I 
Guiana to the French atid Dutch } and Amazes 
nia and Patagonia, to the natives. 

Faragua^ Buenos Ayres^ 3^>oco. & 

Gui- ? Cayennc^j, Cay^ne, 2,000. R 

ana, ySurinam, Paramaribo, 9,500. D,* 

Amasonia, (no town.) Nat. 

Patagonhy (no town.) Nat. 

THE WEST INDIES- 

What k to be understood by tkie W^t Im 

dies? 

A. Under the general term West Indies^ is 
included a multitude of islands lying iii several 
groups, between the two great continents of 
North and South An^erica. 

They belong to different European powers^ 
^re, many of theni, of considerable size, and 
great commercial importance. 

What of the dimate and seasons ? 

A. As these islands alLlie within the torrid 
zone, they are oppressed with great heat, and 
JUave neither frost, snoW, nor cold weather ; the 
rains making the only distinction of seasons* 
Violent hail stornas however^ som^im^^Vi^^^^ 



aifdearthqtiakes are not uacofi^rhmi occurrences. 

C^, What are the priocipial articles of prodiilb 
and cxportatioa ? . 
A. Sugar, coffee, cottoififcidigo, i;um, 
ginger, pepper,* e^irS^Hce, cdgoa,^^ 
All the Tabor of cujtivjiuon is performed by ^ijc- 
. gr<?€3, who cpmpoje oiore than seven eights of 
I the whole population, aoiounting to nearly owe 
" million^ and a half. 

The principal islands^ witfa their duef (to^n|y 
ij^re asj.fa|law0^.vi»%- 

Cub^H - , . \\m?^Ximi 1 i,Po6^ S. 

^St^Doittingo, S^P^Frtoc^ai?, .too . 

^ P ' 2 St^Downgo, :2SpQ(^ , 
^i^fcaica, A S^wl^^^^^ : 5WPP.2 E. 

fP&rto Rico, - Pprto Jlicp, • - S. 

St. Thomas, ' • * 

rSt. Johi^j - - - - - ,.Pair 

Tortola, / . . - ^ ; . 

Sr. CcoiXf - - r - ; - . Da. 

^>Eus<at^V E^taija^ ^ - . Pu. 

5ti Chrtfitppher'ii, -Basseterre^ ^ • . - £• 

oAntigUa, * St. John's * ^ - . E. 

!:(?tadaioupc, - - Bi^terre, ^ - .F. 

Dojaainica, Cl4rBtmeTpwn, . .E. 

M^tinique, - - -ftort ftoyal St. Pierre, . F. 

iSt. Luci^, . - - . - F. 

Barbadoes, • tfiridge Tawn, ^ E. 

Sti^^ Vincent, - J^ingfsron, » - , K* 

.G-wttada^ - Fortvilayal, , - £• 

Carracga, . • > 
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What is history? 
A. An account or recital of pc»t transactio 
Sn regular succession, with such important ci 
cumstances as are proper ta be transmitted 
posterity; 

Is not an acquaintance with history th< 
very desirable ^ 

A. Yes ; it is a most valuable attaiimient, ai 
well worthy the attention of sdl who widh 
iiave their minds enriched from th^ treasures 
e?cperience. As necessitj has pfoVed herself t 



acknowledged the parent of wisdom. And h 
tory being an account of what has occurred 
real life, aiid causing all the transactions it r^ai 
to be adted over again a? it were, and pass in i 
view before the mind of the reader, gives hi 
the experience of them ; and yields him the w 
dam of age, even in the mbrniiig of iif^. 
What is necessary to the study of histor 

A. A knowledge of geography, ^ich teach 
the situation of the places in which the ever 
happened ; and also of cbrondogy, which ei 
bles us to adjust t^m to their proper periods 
How is history divided ? " 

A. Into ancient and modern ; which may 
subdivided into civil, sacred and profane. 
What is ancient history ? 

A. An account of all events^ whether recot 
edby sacred or profatie wfttm^ttQm ci 
tian of the world to the bVtt\^ ot CJM:\ax* 
<^ M^/irft is modern hnxot.^^ 
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A. A relation of whatever has occurred either 
in cbiirch or state from the birth of our Saviour 
to the present time. 

What is to be understood by civil history ? 

A. Civil history is the history of nations, and 
has relation ta the establishment, civil policy, 
continuance, fall, &c. of empires, kingdoms, 
states, communities, or cities, and may be cithar 
general or particular. The latter recites a series 
of facts forming the history of an individual 
:state ; ^^he former exhibits, at one view, a dis- 
viiact account of several states, empires, ^c» 
Wpat is sacrid history ? 

A« It is that f»art both of ancient and modern 
history which lays before tis the qjysteries and 
ceremonies of religion, with the visiSmi. proph- 
ecies, miracles, and^other supernatural tmngs re- 
corded in the Old and New Tcftamenl^and of 
which GOD^alone is the author. 

Do not sometimes hear of ecckiicistical 
0r church hiitiory f 

A., Yes ; sacred history, since the destruction 
of Jerusalem, or jtbout the 70th year after the 
birth of Christ, is very properly so termed, as 
it is a narration of transacti9ns, revolutions, and 
events, which particularly relate to th^ Qiris- 
tian church. 

What is profane history ? 

A. It is properly the history of the fabulous 
gods, "denugods, and heroes of antiquity, usual- 
ly termed mythology ; but all records of ancient 
times, the scriptures excepted, are sometimes 
thus denominated. 

9: ^ow may dvil hUtorf ^ ox \yvt.\vv^xs^^ ^ 
nations, 6c divided wilVi xt«Md. \^ xvccw^^"^- 



jr 4ft( and SkUncn; 

A, Into three gr0at i»tefvak ^^j^^^ 

a. Obsewrie {n-umri^mtim^ ^yi^^rx^mg'fy 
creation of the world to th0^4diuge. This.pea?k 
od^fin^tac^ 165^ yearS) aii^k called ^bseure^ht* 
eause history has left ub in great igaQrance^th 
jrespect to it. 

3. Fabulous i^r.hemtal iim^sx^^ 
deluge to thie .estabH^hiijeiit of tKfe 'Olympw: 
^Games*' It ;is called fabul(^s or., hero^i^l^, l^ec^use * 
it is perplexed with tie faWes of :the ^ojds, d^-- 
mtgodsiind heroes of the Oreek^^ who are^i^ 
to ^ve lived duriiag"tJiistperiod# ^ 

3. Historical time, extending from! the estabUsH^ 
ment'of the Olyibpic games, wlien {ilastory be- 
to be more auiiiMtic/idpwn to the ftns^ftnn: 
-period*^ 

Q^ How may saesed 4ii8tory be diyiikd ? * 

A. Into three-pasts, namely ;- 1 . Itha dispma^ j 

Mt)ses ; 2. lLhttdispmm^wf thi 'i^^ 
tending from Mdses to th« preachiirgof the^Qop^ 
pel by owXrOrdfJesus* Christ aiid>hb ia|>tisties \ 
^: Tbe dispenstttion of igr^fcey O^tmdmg'i^ the 
estabKshmef^ of the gospel to^hepucseat time^ 
What is themost ancfent h^tory^.we4lsi»^^ " 
A. That which is comatfiedrinitb&^Oid^T^^ 
ment, giving an aecouii;t of the cre^^oii i^f - tll^ 
world, the fall of our^&»t pafeiits,rthc^g^ral 
corniptionrof man^kkld, dfid the uiiivcrsa;ldeluge 
which caime upon tha eanh ia co^iise^iie^^ ; the 
rpreserv&Uon of Noa& with-hkfj^ 
taod^ the re^pcopHag ^of t the* world* by ? ^is tl^ree 
sons, ShciDf Ham aad '3ap\isx\i) .^^-nXsssl^^^^ 
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A. The history of the Jews or Hebrews, once 
ttic favorite people of heaven, in the Old Testa- 
ment ; and the history of our Lord Jesus Christy 
the 8oA>f GOD, and his disciples^ in the New. 



' ^ LESSON XXI. 

OF MONARCHIES AND EMPIRES* 

Q. X) OJ^S not ancient history recognize the 
existence of certain extensive monardhies orem* 
pires? 

A. Yes } four, termed umversat^ becapse they 
extended over the greatest part of the theo 
]^nown world. 

What was the first of these ? 

A. The Assyrian empire, founded at Babylon 
on the Euphrates, by ^mrod the grand son oiF 
Ham, A. M« tSoo ; ami continued by his son Ni« 
Dus, and after Ninus, by his wife Semiramis, and 
terminated under Sardanapalqs } having endur- 
ed 1450 years. 

^ What became ctf the empire after Sardan- 
lapalus's death? 

. A. ft was divided into three kingdoms > name- 
ly, the kingdom of Media, the Idngdom of As* 
jlyria^ and the kingdom of Babylon. Arbaces^ 
ffho subdued Sardanapalus, was the first king 
of the Median kingdom, and Ecbatana hiscapi* 
tal. Phul was the first king of the Assyria^ 
kingdom, and his metropolis Nineveh. Babylon 
iwfr the metropolis of tbe 'B^b^XotX'wvNis^^^ 
Nebucbadnezzzr the most cAdat^V^^^V^^'^^ 
^nd -Bcj5Aa«^r the last. ^ 
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<i What WHS the secon4 \ipivj?r§^ «HQtta 
anjdfqy whgai fba^^dfed ? 

A. The iPer*^fWi founded by C 
rt^ins of the Median and Baihyl9i4$u^ 
}ft the year of the world 34689 and eiid^ 
the overthrow t>f Dtoiiis, its last i^ng by 
ander the Great, A. M» .^fiyd^and before i 
3309 having endured something mons tha 
years. 

9^ Who was this Cyrus ? 

Ar He was a pcince of e:i^tr{(piN£|iwy>^ 
m^m and courage f ^ x^ j^^j^mnm iB 
Writ for having effected the restoration c 
lsra?til«s from the Ba;b9riQiii§h c^ttvity^ 1 
dc^i t^Kirinatiiwe laM* with 1^^^^ 
rebuild the t«aple at Jerusalem* 

^ What'W^ the third iWi^tfwlimPAA^ 

A. The Gr^ti^V?^ ; ifoiindied ^ae yem i 
Christ, hy Alenander the G-f^at. Itlaaited, 
emr, no io tha« t^hie^life oftits^ibwKio^ 
at his death, as there was no prc^r siiH^o 
his generals divided the empire among t 
delves, forcing ^ur disitinct kingd^ 9 ] 
ly^j the Macedonian, the Asiatic, the Syriai 
the Egyptian* Thesesubsisted upd^r theii 
tings, till they were subdued by ttke Ron) 
<^ Why was Alexander called the Grea 
A. Not iAi account of his virtr^s, but » 
count of his natural valar^v^nd ththgreat-si 
ef his arms, which, in tlie ahort period? 
years, subjugated aU the nations froqi the 
^dc sea, (now ihcTg^lplx o£ 
jCanges in India. 



A^fe was of art active, vigordxis censrittitidn, 
^Dss^^edstrofiginf^llectual powers, kn aspiring, 
*^pt?t*|lis 'dispcsit^ and was very renadotis of 
lii^ ojj)imbh. lender the tuition <if the celebtat- 
^d. Aristotle, who was his prec^br,;he made 
|^i0tti|i;^ii^ lh*6greSs^.m brandh stience, 
Ip^wh^h it was thought prdper tb dir^t his at- 
UfR^ic^; ^^^ that h*e soon beanie both a scholar 
ak<i'aphil6sop(het 

AkJcknder, in the earlier parts of life, gave 
pitxty stfon^ dvideflj:6 of a inoble, virtuous and 
gerieroiis ^|[85>dsiti^^ but crodty^ ingi'atitude 
^dr diissilpiatioh, <lis;gric6a the ddse of his days^ 
ifld tatnfelied all his gl6t*y. He died at Baby- 
I6fl, 6f excessive dfittMng, in the 3^d year ef 
ids ifid tKe ^i^th df tls teigii. 

9^ What was the fourth universal mbfeatchy ? 

A. lfhfi ; iFdUnded by koirtuTu^^ B. G. 

755» and with sttnie chaiiges contin*ued until, 
Un^t^r Ai^usttis it becaifrie mistress of 

the whole earth, exceptiiij^^CUiiha and sdmeoth^ 
er ccftxiitricis thit wefe either Unknown, i nhabit* 
ed by 's^v^Cge ilatlatis,. or too ihconsideiable to 
attract regard. 

9. ^hat chaii]ges iSd the fedman g6Verhment 
Jiindergo ? 

i\. The First stjate bf 'koitie' was r^^/, under 
i'cveh successive Hn^^^ ilic'^tohdvr^s cotlsuldrp 
tinder a serieis of coilsuls, for i3ie spacie of 470 
ViElars } wKen the'tnuinvif at^^ 
uus Caesar, Poi6[)|^^ who divided 

ihe einpite Anioidg tbem^ ' Gi^'^^y^yx^ 
i/5 life in ^ fldreigh esj^diiioti^ Cii^ix 1^ 
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ed. He styled himself perpetual dictat 
was about to take upon him the imperia 
ty, when he was assassinated for his usui 
by a band of the Roman citizens, wit# 
and Cassitts at their head. 

Q. Did the republic recover its libert 
the death of Caesar? ^ 

A. No ; Mark Anthony, a factious, d 
character, with young Octavius the nep 
Julius Caesar, and Lepidus, who commai 
army in Gaul, formed a second triuni 
and, having the soldiery at command, tfa 
dly banished or put to death all who ^ 
ther wealthy, virtuous, or worthy at ; 
Octavius assumed the name of Augustus 
and the liberties of the people perished 2 
. before Christ. 

£ Ql this triumvirate of long stan< 
A* No ; Anthony, by divorcing Octa 
sister of Caesar, and attaching himself t 
patra, queen of Egypt, drew himself int< 
in which he and Cleopatra both perisho 
Eg^t from that time became a Romai 
ince. Augustus now finding himself si 
governor of the Roman people, assumed 
perial dignity, and under the title of e 
Augustus, governed with great wisdo 
moderation for 44 years. It was in th^ 
of this prince, when all the world was a 
that our Savior Jesus Christ, the true 
of Peace was born, at Bethlehem ofjudca. 
was at this time 50 miles in circumferec 
contained 4 millions of itv\v2X>\vwiVv 
Q. How long did thu etupuc co\i<vt 

the birth of Christ ? 



A. Four hundred and seventy-six years; when 
- J^OgustiJ^i^ the last emperor^ was defeated by 
^ Odoacet, general of tht Heruli ; and from that 
^Ime the Roisan empire became a prey to the 
Goths, Lombards, and Francs, by ^'hom were 
estabfisbedvarioius petty governmeBts,in France, 
Spain, and Italy, some r^nudnaof which stiU ex- 
ist. 

What effects followed the inroads of these 
- barbarians i 
' A. The temporary destruction of the fine arts, 
andsuchan obscuration pf the sun of scienceand 
Mteratute as occasioned the lotig succeeding pe- 
riod, of nearly tooo years, t^ be called the ^/^r^ 

PrihttUg was then invented, learning revived, 
and greater progress was made in civilization 
than at any other period of history. 

<^ When and by whom was the foundation 
of tlie present French empire laid ? 
^ A. About the year A. D* 48 1 , by the Francs, 
a German nation, under Clovis whose posterity 
sat upon the throng 270 years. The second race 
I began under Pepin, A • D. 75 1 , and was follow- 
ed by the Capetiain race, so called from Hugh 
Capei^z powerful noWe who ascended tlie throne, 
A. D. 988.. This family was succeeded by the 
house of Valois, and the house of Valois by that 
; of Bourbon, which, terminated with Louis XVL 
A. 1794. 

Qj, What races of kings have succeeded to 
the Spaaaiah Crown ? 

A. Spain has been governed, since the expul- 
^iQii of the Homans, by five ia.rcv\\v^ \ \N^^%^^v 
frow the<foths j the second ixcaxi Bw ¥e\Q^ 
I "Ccv^ 
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the third from Don San€ho, king of Navarre ; the 
fourth from the house of Austria, by the tnarri- . 
agebf Joanna, daughter and heiress of Ferdinand, 
surnamed the Catholic, to Pfnlip^ Archduke of 
Austria, an4 eldest son of the emperor Maxi- 
miiiari ; and the fifth from the house of Bour^ 
bon, in Philip, duke of Anjou, and grandson t# 
Lewis XIV whose descendants now wear the 
Spanish diadem. 

Of what family is the emperor of Germa^ 

ny ? 

A. He is a descendant from Rodolph 1. Count 
of Hapsburg and Landgrave of Alsace^ who was 
the first of his family that obtained the-empire. 
He was elected A. D. 1273. 

Of what family is the emperor of Turkey ? 
A, Of the Ottoman family, so called from 
the warlike Sultan, Othmaii or Osman, who. A, 
\ D. 1300, carried his conquests XJo a prodigious 
extent. 

At what period, and by what means di<J 
Portugal become a kingdom ? 

A. Portugal, anciently called Lusitania, be.^ 
came a kingdom about the middle of the twelfth 
century. Count Henry, receiving some terri- 
tories bor<|ering upon it, from Alonzo, king of 
Leon, as a marriage dowry with his daughter, 
e.xpelled the Saracens ; and his son Alonzo, hav- 
ing conquered Lisbon, assumed the title of king 
of Portugal A. D. 1146. Philip H. of Spain, 
.•seized upon it in 1580 ; but in 1640 the duk# 
of Braganza recoyered it ; and in his family it 
has ever since remained independent of Spain. 
What \ras the former silu^iUox^o^YVaXVa.^^ 
or the United Provinces^ new Batavxa I 
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A . They were orijginally an assemblage of lord- n 
riiips dependent on Spain, but from which they 
withdrew on account of the tyranny of the go- 
vernment, in the reign of Philip II. 

Spain,after a tedious war, acknowledged their 
independence in the year 1609. Tliey afterwards 
established a republican form of government, 
and made the executive power hepeditary in the 
family of the Prince of Oramgc. The last Cap- 
tain General, sty led the Stadtholder, was expelled - 
in 1795^ and the present government is vested 
in a' legislative body, consisting of two cham- 
bers, and a directory. 

What are tbe present division^ of Italy ? 

A. It is divided into y i st. The kingdom of Ita- 
ly ; 2d. The kingdom of Etrufia ; 3d. The Ro- 
man or Ecclesia^ical States v 4th. The kingdom 
of Naples. AH the ancient divisions of this 
country, not included in these, aire incorporated 
with France or Aiistria. 



lEssoN xm 

OF BNGLANDV 

o. Give n>e a short atEcount of England ? 

A. Before the Rlomans' landed on that island, 
theBritonis, who then possessed the country, 
were divided inta several nations^ each of them 
governed by its own king. And when Britain 
became a member of the Roman empire, many 
of their tribes had their proper kiu^s^ who were 
suffered to govern by t\\e\T oviu\^nn'$»^^$\wx^^^ 
they were tributary, iiket ^c^xikkcv^^^^ 
giiirted Britain, upon tke^iixxiieUaxv^^^^^^^ 
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into It^y in the ^tbcientury, theiangly govern- 
men t returned to the Britons ; who chose for 
iheir king. Constant ine, bcother of Aldroinus, 
king of Bretagnein France, a prince of the Brit- 
ish blood ; to whom succeeded Constantine his 
son ; then Vortiger, who usurped the crown, 
and to maintain his usurpation,, first called h 
the, Saxons, at that time hovering alon^'the coast 
nf Britain. The Saxons having got footing in the 
island, either enslave4 or extirpated those 
whom they came to assist : For though they 
were overthrown in many battles by king Vorii- 
iner,the son and successor of Vortiger,and afte^ 
w^d by king Arthur, yet the Britons were soott 
lifter his death so broken and weakened, that I 
they were forced eventually to retreat,. and* cx- 
clunge the richest and- most fertile parts <rf Bri- 
tain for the mountains of Wales. Thus the htu 
tons left the stage, and the Saxons entered. By 
these the country was divided into s^ven kiag- 
doms, callcd.tbft Siiitoii Hefjierchy, which con^ 
tinucd" for several agcs^ till the prevailing for^ 
tune of the West Saxons united them all into 
one by the; name of England. 

How ^ny kings of the Saxoa line sue- 
seeded to the mrwj:! of England ? 
A. Fifteen, namely,.... 

Egbert, 1 7th king of the West Saxoi\s, and; 
1 9th monarch of Britain^ was crowned at Win* 
Chester, in the year 8^9, first king of England i 
died S36 } and was succeeded by his son, 

Etu£lwoi.f, died 857, and ^s succeeded: by 
his son, 

Etelbald, died 84d^ and swc.^de4^ 
Ji/s brother^ 
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Eihelberiy died 866, and was succeeded by his 
Brother, . . ' 

Ethelred I. received a wound in battle of 
tvhich he died 872^ and was succeeded by his 
brother, 

Alfred^ died goi, and was suicceeded by his 
son, 

Edward the Elder, died 924, and was succeed- 
ed by his son^ 

Athehtan^ died 940, and was succeeded by his 
brother, 

Edmund 1. received a wound, in endeavoring 
to part two of his servants, of which he bled 10 
^ death, 946, and was succeeded by liis brother, 

£dfir^^, died 955, and was succeeded by his 
iiephew, 

Edwy^ eldest son of Edmund I. died of grief 
959, and was succeeded by his brother, 

Edgar^iShtii gy^j and was succeeded by his 
eldest son, 

Edward^ the Martyr, stabbed by* order of his 
mother in law 979, and was succeeded by Jiis 
half brother, / 

Ethelred II. died idifr, and was succeeded by 
ills son, 

Edmund \L murdered 10173 and was succeed- 
ed by a Dane. 

How many kings of the Danish line suc- 
ceeded ? 

A. Five, namely,.... 

Canute^ the Dane, descended from a daugh- 
ter of Edward the elder, died 1036, and was 
succeeded by his son, 

Harold L died i a39^ 2tadN*^^^\i^c^^$v!^\\s^\!^ 
brother. 



Hardicanute^ died 1041, and was succeeded: ' 
by, 

^ Edward the Confessor, son of Ethelred IL 
died Jan. 1066, and was succeeded by, 

Harold II. son of the earl of Kent, slain in^ 
battle October 14, 1966 and was succeeded by 
William the conqueror. ' 

Qi^ Name the sucoe^ibn of En^ish monarchs^ 
from William the Conqueror, down to the pr& 
sent time ? 

A. They are the following ; namely,.... 

1st. Four Norman kings \ Williamy of Nor- 
mandy ; William Rufus ; Henry I ; Stephen. 

2d Fourteen kings of the fEHuiiy of Piantage^ 
net,..t. 

Henry Hi Ricbard-l ; JohA ; Henry lU} Eit 
ward I ; Edward II ; Edward III ; Richard 11 ; 
Henry IV ; Henry V ; Henry VI ; Edward Vi \ 
Edward V ; Richard III. 

3d. Five, of the house of Tudor,... 

Henry Yllfty Henry Ylll j Edward M4ry ; 
Elizabeth. 

4th. Six, of the house of Stewart,... 

James I ; Gh^les I ; Charles^ H ^ Jam^ II 
Mary II, queen of William the third } Anne^ 

5th. One king of the house of Nateau j WU^ 
Ham III. ♦ 

6th. Three kings of the Brunswick fine, wlilch 
succeeded upon the death of Jtnne / Gmge i 
George II j George HI. . 

O. Please to repeat these a little more:iade« 
taU ? 

A. William I, duke of Normandy, wis a die^ 
scend^nt from Canute, aivdbom 10^7 vWtfi^aAs; 
chim of the crown of Et\^V)luA^ utid\^T^^tA>w 



Susse^^ Sept. 29, 1066 defeated the Englisii 
troops at Hastings^ Oct. 14 following^ when Ha- 

.rold was slsdn^ and-Willi^m assumed the- title of . 

-Gonqueror ; crowned at Westminster, Dec<^ 2^, . 
1*066$ wounded by bis son Robert in Norman*^ 
dy, 1077^ his qjzeen Matilda, a descendant from ' 
Alfredy died in Normandy, 1085 he died at 
Hermentriide,in Normsmdy.Sept. 9^ 1087; was 
buri^d^at Caen^ and succeededin Normandy by 
his eldest son Robert, and in> England by his^ 
second Surviving son. 

Willimn 11^ born 1057 ; crowned Sept. 27, 
1087 J, invadfedNonnandy with success 1089 ; 
JtUled by accident: as he was hunting in New Fo- 
rest, by Sir Walter Tyrrel, Aug, 2^ 1 100 ; was- 
buried at Winchester^ and succeeded%y his bro- 
titer, 

Hinry I. born rofiK crowned Aug* 5^ 1 100 ; 
married Matilda, daughter o£ Malcolm, king of 
Scots, Nov. 11 following^ ; defeated his brother 
Robert^ in Noimandy^ vi^%^ and sent him pri- ^ 
soner to England his eldest son; shipwrecked 
and lost iu comin^froni Normanxfy^ 1 120 ;.sur- 
feited himself wstb^ing lampreys at Lyons, ih 
Normafidy, and died Dec i, 11 35.; was buried^ 
ai! JEteadiiig> andsucceeded^by his nephew Std- 
^hen, thirdy sen^ of his^ sister, Adela,^ by. the ead 
6i Bteis ; though biff wait hd left hkh dtHninionB^ 
to( Irk daughter,' 

Maw/, born uoi J married to He«y IV. 
' i^Dr of; Germsmy, he^ 1 1 27, and 

the English n6bility swear fealty to her \ mar^ 
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at Winchester, 1 141 ; retired to France, 
and died 1 167. 

Stephen^ born 1 1 05 ; crowned Dec. 26, 
taken prisoner at Lincoln by the earl of 
eester, Maud's brother, 1 141, but after wa* 
leased for the carl of Gloucester, who was 1 
at Winchester ; his queen Matilda died, ii 
made peace with Henry, Maud's sOn, 1 153 ' 
cd of the piles at Dover, Oct. 25, 1 154 j 
buried at Fever^ham,,and succeeded by, 

Henry II, Grandson of Henry I, born 1 13I 
crowned, with his queen Bleanor, Dec. 19, 1 
invaded Ireland, and conquered it, 1 172 ; imp 
soned his queen, on account of Rosamond 
concubine, 1 173 ; did penance at Becket's tor 
1 174 ; took the king of Scotland prisoner, 1 17^ 
had an amour wiih Alice of France, the intend 
cd princess of his son Richard, 1181 ; his son 
Richard rebels, 1 185 ; died of grief in Normair- 
dy, cursing his sons, July 6, 11895; was buried 
at Fontevcraud in France, and succeeded by his 
son, 

Richard I', boni at Oxford, 1 157 ; crowned 
Sept. 3, 1 1S9 ; conquered the island of Cyprus, 
and there married Berengera, daughter of the 
king of Navarre, 1 191 arrested near Vienna^ 
I by the duke of Austria^ Dec. 20^ 1 192 ; ransom- 
' ed for 40,0001. and returned to England, March 
I 20, 1 193 ; wounded with an arrow at Chains^ 

V in Normandy, and died April 6, 1 199 ; was bu- 
Ijried at Fonteveraud, and succeeded by his bro«' 
;ther, 

V John, born 1 166 ; crowned May 27, 1199 f 
iivorced his wife \ visa, and uvavtved U^beUa, 



- his oej^h^w Arthur prisoner; rsda^, Mrhom he 
murdered f imprisoned hi:s queen, and banished 
all the clergy 1208^ excommunicated^ 1209 ; 
surrendered his crown to Pandolf, the pope's le^ 
gate. May 25, 1213 ; absolved July 20 foUow- 

. ing ; obliged by the Barons^ to confirm Magna^ 

- Charta, i 2?i5; died at Newark, Oct. 18, xai6 j 
was buri«d at Worcester, arid succeeded by his 
son, 

tknry III, born racy ; crowned at Grlbtices*^ 
ter, Oct. 28^ 1216 crowned it Westminsteri 
1219 ; married Eleanor^ daughter of the coiiat 
of Province, 1 236 ; pledged his drown, plate, and 
jewels for money, 1248 j obliged by his nobles 
to resign the power of a sovereign, and sell Nor- 
maiady and Anjou to the French^ 1258 ;* tiktn 
prisoner It Lewes, May 14, 1264 ; wottnded at 
the battle of Eveshatn, Aug. 4, 1 265 ; died kt 
Bury St, Edmund*s Nov. 10, 1272 ; was burifed 
»t Wescminster, and succeeded by his son, 

Mdt&ard \ hmix 1239 ; married Eleanor,, 
princess of Gastite, 1 253 ^ wounded iia the Holy. 
Land with a poisoned dagger ,^ but recovered by 
jhis princess sucking out the venom, 1271 ; pro^ 
ciaimed king on the death of his father, 1272 ; 
landed in Englalid, July and crowned, Aug^ 
19, 1274 ; reduced the Welsh princes, 1282 ; hi8^ 
%u€en died Of a. fever, 1490 ; conquered Scot- 
land, 1,296 ; ?in<J brought to Westminster their 
coronation chair, &c. married Margaret, sister 
to the king of France, i<24p9 ;v died of a flux at 
Burgh in Ctfmberland^ J^ty ?/* i S07 ; wa§ buried 
at Westminster^ and smcccededXi^ W'^vsvis 
£dward II, born 12^4. cte:^Lt^^^ ^ 
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it Winchester, 1141 ; retired to France, 1147;] 
and died 1 167. 

Stephen^ born 1105 ; crowned Dec. 26, 1135'rl 
taken prisoner at Lincoln by the earl of Glo\i.I 
eester, Maud's brother, 1141, but afterward it- 1 
fcased for the earl of Gloucester, who was takes I 
at Winchester ; his queen Matilda died, iiji r' 
made peace with Henry, Maud's st3n, 1 153 ; 
ed of the piles at Dover, Oct. 25, i rj4 j was^ i 
buried at Fevers haoiy and succeeded by, 

Henry II, Grandson of Henry I, born 1 133 ; 
crowned, with his queen Eleanor, Dec 19, 1154J 
invaded Ireland, and conquered it, 1172 ; impri. 
soned his queen, on account of Rosamond hik 
concubine, 1 173 ; did penance at Becket*s tomb, 
1 174 ; took the king of Scotland prisoner, 1 175; 
had an amour wiih Alice of France, the intend- 
ed princess of his son Richard, 1181 ; his son 
Richard rebels, 1 185 ; died of grief in Norman^ 
dy, cursing his sons, July 6, 1 189 ; was buried 
at Fontev^raud in France, and succeeded by his 
son, 

Richard I*, bora at Oxford, 1 157 ; crowned" 
Sept. 3, 1 189 ; conquered the iskmd of Cyprus, 
and there married Berengera, daughter of the 
king of Navarre, 1 19 j arrested near Vienna^ 
by the duke of Austria^ Dec. cto^ 1 192 ; ransom- 
ed for 40,0001. and returned to England, March^ 
2^9 ^' 93 \ wounded with an arrow at Chains^, 
in Normandy, and died April 6, 1 199 ; was bu- 
xied at Fonteveraud, and succeeded by his bro<^ 
ther, 

John, born 1 166 crowned May 27, 1 199 
divorced his wife \ visa, and maTt\aA\^^fiV«.^ 
dd^htcrot th^xoyxntQi Augo^d»fc> v^oos ^^^ 
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Sis oeph^w Arthur prisoMr, rsd^, whom he 
xnurdered ; imprisoned his queen, and banished 
all the clergy 1208 ; excommunicated^ 1209 ; 
surrendered bis crown to Pandolf, the pope's le^ 
^te. May 25, 1213 j absolved July 20 follow- 
ing ; obliged by the Barons^to confirm Magna^ 
Charta, 15^15; died at Newark, Oct. 18, i ai6 } 
wa$ buoried at Worcester, and succeeded by his 
son, 

H^ty Iir, born 1 207 ; crowned at Gtolices^ 
cer, Oct. aBf 1216 crowned at Westminster^ 
1219; married Eleanor^ daughter of the coiiat 
of Province, 1 236 ; pledged h^ drown, platd* and 
^wels for money, 1248 ; obliged by hjs nobles 
to resign the power of a sovereign, and sell Nor- 
ma'sdy and Anjou to the French^ 1 258 ;* tlken 
ptsonerat Lewes, Mky 14, 1264 ; wottnded at 



Bury St Edmund*s Nov. 16, 1272 ; was buried 
it Westminster, and succeeded by his son, 

Mdtuard \ be^ix 1^59 ; married Eleanor,, 
princess of Castite, 1253 ^ wounded in the Holy 
Land with a poisoned dagger, but recovered by 
his princess sucking out the venom, 1271 ; pro^ 
claimed king on the dtath of his father, 1272 ; 
landed in Englalid, July .255 and crowned, Aug^ 
19, 1 274 ; reduced the Welsh princes, 1282 ; his^. 
queen died Of it fever, i^gio ; conquered Scot* 
land, 1296 ; and brought to Westminster dieir 
coronation thair, &c. married Margaret, sister 
to the king of France, ua99 died of a flux at 
Burgh in Cumberland; July 7, 1307 ; was buried> 
at Westminster, and succeeded by his son, 
Edward II, born 1284.-, created* prince erf 
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son that had the title ; married Isabel, daughter 
of the king of France, Jan. 23, 130^^ ; crowned 
Feb. 24 following ; obliged by the Barons te 
Vest the government of the kingdom in 21 per. 
sons, March 16, 1310 ; declared his queen and 
all het adherents enemies to the kingdotn, i^iji _ 
dethroned Jan. i3y 132/, and succeeded by {m|jt 
son Edward III ; was murdered at Berkley, 
castle, Sept. 21 following, and buried at Gloii< 
cester. 

Edward III, born at Windsor, 13^2 j marH- l^c 
ed Philippa, datlghter of the earl of Hainault, 
*326 ; accepted the crown on his father's forced 
resignation, and crowned Jan. 26, 13 27V claimed 
the crown of France, 1329 ; confined his mother 
Isabel,: and caused her favorite Mortimer to be 
hanged, 1330 ; defeated the Stots at Hallidown, 1^ 
July 19, 1333 ; invaded France, and quartered L 
the arms of Englandand France, 1339 ; defeated- 
the French at Cressy, Aug. 26, 1346, and his 
queen took the king of Scotland prisoner the 
same year j took Calais after a year's siege, Aug, 
4, 1347 ; ifHstituted the order of the Garter, 
1349 ; hi« queen died, 1369 j he djed at Rich 
mond, June 21*, 1377 ; was buried at Westmin- 
ster, and succeeded by his grandson Richard II, 
son to^ 

Edward the black prince; born 1330 ; created 
dukeof Cornwall, 1.337, (the first in England that 
bore the title of Duke) was created prince of 
Wales 1344 ; defeated the- French at Poictier», 
.Sept. 19^ i35^> and brought their king prisoner 
to London, May 14, 1357 ; married Joanna, 
eountess dowager of Holland, \ died of a 
consumption^ 1376, atvdk w^^ \>ut\^dL -ax C*-^^^ 
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yahn iifBaunt^ fourth son of Edward III, bora^ 
t 340 ; married Blanch, daughter of the duke of 
Lancaster, 1359, by whom he became possessed 
>f that dukedom and title 4 she died 1369, and 
n 1372, he married the daughter of the king af 
Clastile and Leon, and took that title ; married 
Clatharine Swinford, 1 396, by whom he had four 
children in the lifetime of his former duchess, 
5^0 were afterward made legitimate by act of 
parliament, and from the eldest, Henry VIl de- 
scended; be died 1399, and was buried in St.* 
haul's London. 

Richard \l, born 1367 .; crowned July 16, 
3377 ; married Ann, sister to the emperor of . 
Germany, 1382, who died 1395 married Isa- 
bella, daughter of the king of France, 1396 j 
caused his uncle Thomas, duke of Gloucester to 
be smo^^hered, 1397 ; taken prisoner by his cou- 
sin Henry, duke of Lancaster, and sent to the 
tower, Sept. i, 1399 ; resigned his crown Sept. 
^9 following, was succeeded by Henry IV ; and 
murdered in Pontefract castle, Jan. 1400, was 
buried at Langley, but removed by Henry V, to 
Westminster. 

Henry IV, duke of Lancaster, grandson of 
Edward III, born 1367 ; n^arried Mary, daugh- 
ter of the earl of Hertford, who died 1394 ; 
fought with the duke of Norfolk, 1397, and 
banished ; returned to England in arms against 
Richard II, and deposed him Sept. 29, 1399 % 
crowned Oct. 13 folk)wing, when he instituted 
the order of the Bath ; nurried Joan of Navarre, 
widow of the duke of Bretagne, 1403 ; died of 
an apophxy, March 20, 1 41 vj'Ji'^ \s>^\\rA. •i^v. 
Canterbury^ and succeeded ^t^^ 
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Henry V, born 1318 ; defeated the Wckfi » 
two battles, 1405; crowned April 9, 1413; 
claimed the crown of France, 1414 ; gained the 
victory of Agincourt, Oct. 24, 1415 > pledged 
his regalia for money, to push his conquests, 
1416 ; declared regent, and married Catharine 
t)f France, 1 42b ; died of a fistula at Rouen, Aug. 
31, 1422 ; was buried at Westaainster, and suo 
ceeded by his only son, 

Henry Vl^ born 1421 ; succeeded his fatheti ' 
^dd proclaimed king of France, 1422 ; crowned 
at Westminster, Nov^ember 6, 1429 } crowned 
at Paris, Dec. 17, 1430 ; married Margaret, 
daughter of the duke of Anjou, 1445 > ordered 
Humphrey duke of Gloucester, his uncle, to be 
^strangled, 1447 ; taken prisoner at Northany)- 
ton, July .9, 1460 ; deposed March 5, 1461, by 
his fourth cousin, Edward IV ; restored to his 
throne 1470 ; taken prisoner a^in, April 11, 
147 1 ; his queen and scm taken prisoners at 
Tewkesbury, by Edward, May 4, the same year, 
and his son killed in cold blood : he. was mur- 
dered in the tow^r, June 20 following, and bu- 
ried at Chertsey abbey, but removed to Wind* 

SOT. 

Edward IV, descended from the third son of 
Edward III, born 1443 ; elected king, March 
5, ai>d crowned June 28, 1461 ; sent the earl of 
vi^afwick to demand the sister of the ^ueen of 
France, and in (he mean time married Elisabeth 
the widow of sir Jolm Gr^y, 1464 ; taken pri« 
soner by the earl of Warwick, in Yorkshire, and 
expelled th^ kingdom^ 1470 ; returned and 
^zin^d SL great viqtory «Lt liMivtt, iw^r^ \ ^ 
caused the dtikc of CWcrvcc^l^^ \>t^^T^^\vKfc 
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^ha4 joined the earl of Warwick, to be drowned 
in a butt of Malmsey wine, 1478 ; died of an 
.ague uftypril 9, 1483 ; was buried at Windsor, 
.and succeeded by iiis son, 

Edward born 1470 ; conveyed to the 
Tower, May 1483 ; deposed, June 20 following, 
.jind with the duke of York, his brother, suppos- 
<ed to be murdered in the Tower soon after.; 
Jie was succeeded by his uncle, 
, Richard III, ddke of Gloucester, brother to 
Edward IV, born, 1453, made protector of Eng- 
land, May 17, elected king June 2:0, and crown- 
ed July 6, 1483 ; slain in battle at Bosworth 
£eld, Aug. 2t, 1485 ; was buried at Leicester, 
and succeeded by, 

Henry VII, (see John of Gaunt) born 1455 4 
•defeated Richard III, and. crowned October 30, 
J1485 ; married Elizabeth, idaughter df Edward 
|V, i486 J his eldest son Arthur died, 1502 j 
^is queen died in childbed, 1503 ; married his 
damghter Margairet to James IV of Scotland, 
a 504, from whom James I of England descend- 
ed \ died pf a consumption at Richmond, April 
^'^9 ^509 i was buried at Westminst^er, and suc- 
ceeded by his fion, 

Henry VllI, born 1491 -married Catherine, 
infanta of Spain, widow of his brother Arthur, 
June 3, 1.509 ; crowned June 24 following ; re- 
ceived the title of the Defender of the Riith, 
X5ai styled Ifead of the Church, 1531 ; mar- 
ried Ann Bullen ,])rivately, Nov. 14, 153^ ; di- 
<^orced Gathcmne, JMay ^3, 1533 ; excommuni*- 
cated by pope Paul, Aiag. 30, 1J35 j Catherine^ 
bis first queen, died Jan. ft, i5^^>s^^\^.^^A^^^ 
JjJs seeotid queen. May i^, \tat^^*st 
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Seymour, May 20, 1 536, who died in chiMbe^ 
Oct. .12, 1537 ; suppressed the religious foun- 
Rations in England and Wales, 1539 j married 
Ann of Cleves, Jan. 6, divorced her July 10, aad 
married Catherine Howard, Aug.. 8, 1540 ; be- 
headed her and lady Rochford, Feb. 1^2, 1542 ; 
married Catherine Par, bis sixth wife, July 12, 

•> died of a fever Jan. 28, 1547 ; was bu- • 
ried at Windsor, and succeeded by his son, 

Edward VJ, born 1537 ; crowned Feb. 20, 
1547 ; fell sick of the small pox and measles, 
1552; died of a consumption at Greenwich, 
July -6, 1553'; was buried at Weslminster, and 
succeeded agreeably to his will, by his cousin, 

Jane Gray^ born 1 537 j proclaimed July 
-^5^53 9 deposed, and sent to the Tower, July 28 
following ; beheaded, with lord Dudley hdr 
husband, Feb. 12, 1554, by the order of, 
" Ai<?ry,. daughter. of Henry -VIII, born Feb. ij^ 
1516 ; proclaimed July i9, andjctowned Oct. 
1553 ; married.PJulip of Spain, 1^54 ; died 
a dropsy Nov. 17, .1558 ; was buried at WesO 
^minster, and succeeded ty her half sister, 

Mlizab^h^ born Sept. 7, 1533 ; sent prisoner 
to the Tower, 1554 ; crowned Jan. 15, 1559; 
impriaoned Mary of Scots,, who had fled to Eng- 
land for protection, 1,568 ; solicited in marriage 
by the duke of Anjou, 1 ^j^jl^ till finally rejected^ 
1581 ; beheaded Mary of Scots, Feb. .8, 1587.; 
defeated tli^, Spanish armada, 1.588 ; beheaded 
the earl of Essex, h^r favorite, Feb. 25, 1601 4 
died at Richmond, Marcli 24; 1603 ; was buri- 
ed at Westminster, and succeeded by, 

yames I, (see Henry VU'Ji botw vq«, 
i£j;6 } crowned Jamea N\.o£ ScoxVaxv^ ^S^l* 
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IJiarried xAnn princess of Denmarkj 1589 ; pfo^ 
claimed king of England, March 24, and crowns 
ed July 25, 1603 ; farst styled king of great Bri- 
tain, 1 604 ; married his daughter Elizabeth td 
Frederick prince palatine of the Rhinp, 161 2y 
from whom George- 1 descended ; lost his qucerr 
March 5, 161 9 > died of an ague at Th^obalds^ 
March 27, 1625 ', was buried at West minstefi 
and succeeded by his son^ 

Charles I, born November 19^ 1600 ; nJari' 
ried Henrietta of France, May 11, 1625, crowns 
ed Feb. 2^ 1626 ; weat to th^ House of Cdm* 
mons anddenoanded five members, Jan. 1642 > 
raised his standard at Nottingham, August 25 
following ; put himself into the hands of the 
Scots at Newark, May 5^ 1 646 ; sold by the Scot3 
for 20O5O00L August 8*following; escaped fr6m 
Hampton-court, July 1648 > confined in Wind- 
sor castle, Dec. 23 following ; removed to St. , 
James* Jan. 19, 1649, brought to trial the next 
^feay, condemned the 27th, beheaded at White- 
hall the 3othj and^buried at Windsor. 
. Oliver Cromwell^ born 1599 ^-made protector 
Dec. 16, 1653 ; elected king, but refused the 
title, May S, 1657^ died at Whitehall, Sept. 3, 

Richard Cromwdl^ born 1 62^3.; proclaimed pro- 
tector, Sept. 4, 1658 ; deposed April 22^ 1659 ; 
died at Chcshunt in Hertfordshire, July 12,1712* 

Charles lly son* of- Charles L bortl^ May 29,' 
1630 J escaped into Holland 1648 ; landed in 
Scotland 1650 ; crowned at Scone, Jan. i, 1651 v 
restored to his throne. May 29, 1660; crowned 
April 13, 1 66 1 ; married C^tV\mx\^^m^'V^\v^^l 
Portagf^, May; 2 1, 16*62 v oi "wx 'ic^^^^^'^v 
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Feb. 6y i68y ; was buried at Westminster, ani 
succeeded by his brother, 

James II, born Oct. 15, 1633 ; married Ann 
Hyde, 1660, who died i^i ; married the prin- 
cess of l^odena, 1673 ; crowned April 23, 1685; m\ 
fled from his palace Dec. 1 2, and left England, n 
Dec. 23, i6i9'8'> landed at Kinsale, in Ireland, m 
JKf arch 1 a, ? 689; returned to France^ Jtily, r^p; ijai 
^ed at St. Germain^s Aug. 6, 1701. Im 

yi2;n^j, duke of Monmouth, natural son of 1^ 
Charley II, landed in England, June 1 1, and pro« lo! 
elaimed king at Taunton, June 20, J 685 ; was 
defeated near Bridgewater, July 5, and behead* 
#d on Tower- hill, J^y 1 5 followingi; 

Mary 11, (daughter of James II) born April 
y>, 1662, and married Nov, 4, 1677, to 
^ William III, prince of Orange, who was bom 
Nov. 4, 1650, and landed in England with 
an army, Nov. 4, i688 ; proclaimed king and 
Ufs princess queen ©f England, Feb. 13, and . 
crowned April 11, 1689 ; landed at Carrickfer- 
gus, June 14, and defeated James II at the bat- 
tle of the Boyne, July i, 1690 ; lost his queen, 
of the small-pox, Dee. 28, 1694 ; fell from his 
horse and broke his collar-bone, Feb. 1702 
died at Kjcnsington, March & foUowingf; was 
buried at Westminster, and succeeded by hi& 
sister-in-law, 

Am^ second daughter of James II, born Feb.. 
6, (665 ; married to prince George of Den.- 
mark, July 28, 16S 3.; crowned April 23, 1702 
lost her son George by a^fev»» ^\iV^. v 
settled her revenue of tVve fi.rst-£i\i\x.^a^tvd x^tsjOav 
on th^ poorer clergy, 1704 '^^s^^A \\v^ ^ot ^ 
^iuo^, Mirch 6i 1707 \ost^e^ ^"^^^^S^^ 
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a^thma^ Oct* ,28, 1708 ; died of an apoplexy, 
Aug. i^- 1714 J was, buried at Westminster, and 
succeeded by, 

George I, elector of Hanover (see James I) 
born May 28, iS6o ; married Sophia daughter 
of the duke of Br^nswick-ZeH^ i6Sa j cieated 
duke of Cambridge, &c. Oct. 5, 1706 pro* 
claimed Aug. 1, landed at Greenwich, Sept. 18, 
and crowned Oct, 20, 1714 ; his queen died in- 
Germaily^ Nov.^ 1726 ; died*of a paralytic 
disorder at Osnaburg, June \ 1, 1727 j was bu-i- 
tied at Hanover, and succeeded by his sdn, " 

George XtthoxtcQzu 30, 1683 ; married the 
princess Wiihelmina Caroline Dorothea of Eran* 
denburg-Anspach,* 1 704^ y - arewned - Oct. 11, 
1727 ; married his son Frederic, to Augusta 
princess of Saxe-Gotha, April 27, 1736 ; lost his ^ 
queen Nov. 30, 1 737 ; defeated the French at 
Dettingen, June 16^ 1743 j lost hia son Frederic, 
of a pleurisy, March 20, 11751 ; died suddenly 
at Kensington, Oct. 2*5, 1760 ; was buried at 
Westminster, and succeeded by his grandson, 

George III, born June 4, 1738 ; proclaimed 
Oct. 26, 1760 ; married Charlotte S6phia (bora 
; May 19^ 1 744) princess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz^ 
September 18, 1761 ; and both were crowned^^ 
Sept. 22 following. 



pSOME pf the prtccdmg abridgernteht of the Arts and 
Sciences, was copied (b> perniibsion of the proprietor) from 
a valuable little work, entitled, *' system of PoUxs 

Lsamingt being an Epitome •/ the Arts and Scienees, for the usi 
cf Schools pi ice 6%i cents, and may be had at C. Peirce's 
bookstore, Partsmoutb, and a\so W 
m thc United Sutes.l - ^ ^ . 
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„ O read with'pr opriety -is « plealiDg att4 t«iporttol> 
attainmedt ; prodtictive of improvemcDt both to the tiodcr* 
standing and the heart. It is essential to a cooBplete reader^ I 
that he aitoatcly perceive the -ideal, and enter into the feel* 
ings of the anthor, whose sentiments he profeues to repeat »^ 
for how is it possible to represenft.ckarly to others, what we 
have but faint or inaccnrate eoticeptions of onrseWes i Ur 
there were no other benefits resulting from the art of reading 
Weill than the necessity it lays us underi of precisely asceN 
taining the UManing of what we read ; andtheJwbit thence: 
acquired, of doing: this with faciltty« both when reading 
silently and aloa^ they would constitute a sufficient com* 
pensation for all the labor We can bestow upon the subject*. 
But the pleasure derived to ourselves, and othert, from a 
clear communicatbn of ideas and feeUiags ;.and the strong, 
and durable impressions made thereby ^on the miadt of the 
reader and the audiencei are considerations^ which give 
additional imporuace to the study of this necessary and use% 
fal art. The perfect attainment cf^ it donbtleu requires 
great Attention and pcactiee, joined to extraordinary natural- 
ppwer : but as there are many degrees of excellence in Che - 
art, the student whose aims taH short of perfection will find 
himself amply rewarded for every exertion be may thiab. 
proper to make. 

To give rules for the management of the voiee in readiogt 
bjfr whieh the necessary pauses, emphasis and toaet, may be 
discovered and put in pt actice, \i uoi 

directioQM tbsLt can be offered on t\*ci>t v^^^* two^^^ 
maipr to be taaglit bf , th^ WtiBE^ti^^^^ ' ^t^i^w 
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sttalhaUe by no other means, than the force of example in- 
£uencing the imitative powers of the learner. Some roles 
and principles on these Beads will, however, be found useful^ 
to prevent erroneous and vicious modes of utterance ; . to 
give the young reader some taste of the subjlcc ; and to as* 
sist him in acquiring a j^st and accurate mode ofv^ delivery. 
The observations which we have to make, for these purpo» 
ses, may be comprised under the followbg heads : Faop€» 
itOUDiiass OF VOICE'; msTiacTNEss ; slowness; Ptopai- 
iTY or raoRUNCiATiON ; fiWHASis tohbs ; houses 
and MODS or reaoimg Tuass. 

PROPER LOUDNESS OF VOICE. 

T»B first attention of every person who reads to others, 
doubtless, must be, to make himself be heard by all those ta 
whom he reads. He must endeavor to fill with his voice 
tke space occupied by the company. This power of voice» 
k may* be thought, is wholly a natural talent. It is, in a 
good measnrei the gift of nature ; but it may receive con- 
siderable assistance from art. Much depends, for this pur- 
pose on the proper pi(ch and management of the voice. 
Everf pc^lM has three pitches tn hi^ voice ; the iHeH, the 
iNoviiB, and the lqw one. The high> is tha't which he uses 
in calling aloud to some person at a dbtance. The low is, 
when .Jie apiproaches to a whisper. The middle is, that ' 
which he em^bj^in common conversation, and which he 
should generally use in reading to odiers. For it is a great 
mistake, to imagine that one must take the highest pitch of- 
lis voice, tfr order to be well heard in a large company; V 
This is confounding two things which are different, loud- 
ness or strength of* soaad« with the key or note on which we 
speak. There is a variety of sound within the compass of 
each kisy. A speaker may therefore render hi^ voice, 
louder, vidiout altering : the key ::and we shall always be 
able to give moscbody« nsost persevering force of sound, ta* 
that pitch of voice« to which in conversation we are accus- 
tomed. Whereaa« bpieHkig ool on our highest pitch or 
by, we certainly allow ourselves less compass, and are 
l^ly to strain our voice before we have done. We shall 
fatigue ourselves, and read with p#in ; and whenever 
pmoB tpeaks widi |>ain to himselft he U always tieard with 
pain by his asdieoce. Im us thtrcfot^ ^^^^Sj^ 
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ordinary speaking key. It tbould be a constant rule, nexfr 
16 uiter a gi eater quantity of voice than we carf afford 
without pain to ourselves^ and without any extraoidinary 
effort. As long arwe keep within these bounds, the other 
OTgans of speech will be at liberty, to discharge their several 
offices wiih ease ; and we shall always have ou^ voice under % 
command. But whenever we transgress these b9und$,.wt ' | 
give up the reins, and-haTe no longer any management of \ 
it It is a useful rule too,^ in, order to be w^ll heard, to cast j 
our eye on some of the;mo9t distant persons in the conopapy», . 
smt} td consider ourselves as reading to them. We naturally, 
and mechanically utter our words with such a degree of 
strength, as to make ourselves be heard by the person whom 
we address, provided h^ is within the reach of our voice. 
As this is the case in conversation, it will hold also in read* 
ing to others. But let us remember, that in reading, a% | 
well as in conversation, it is possible to offend by speaking' 
tc^o loud. This extreme hurts the ear by making ihe voicC' 
cpme upon it in rumbling indlitinct masses. , * 

By the habit of readingr when youngs in a loud and ve* 
hement manner, the voice becomes fixed in a strained and, 
unnatural key ; and is rendered incapablb of that variety^ 
of elevation and depression wich constitutes the true har- 
mony of utterance, and affords ease to the reader, and plea*^^ 
sure to the audience. This unnatural pitch of the voice,- 
and disagreeable monotonyi are most observable in persons 
who were taugiit to read jtf large rooms ; who were accuse 
tomed to stand at too gfeat distance, when reading to their 
teacherr; wbos& instructors were very iropcrfbct in theirs 
hearing ; or who were taught by persons, that considered^ 
loud expression as the chief requisite in foraging a good. 
Kader. These are circumstances rwhich demaCnd the seri* , 
ous attention of every ose to whom the education of youth ' 
k committed^ 
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.DI6TINCTNESS. 

In t&e iieitt place, to being well Heard anfT elearljr 
Bfndentoodt dlitioctoess of articotation contributei moielhan 
mere loudness of soood. The qnaniwy oif sound necessatjr 
to fill even a large space, is smaller than is coromnnty ima* 
gincd ; and with dikioct arttcolatioo, a person with a weak 
voice will make it teach farther, than the strongest voice caif 
reach wiiSoat it. To this, thercfbre, every reader ought to 
pay gteat attention* He miftt give every sound which he 
utters, its due proportion ; and make evei y syllabler and 
even every letter in the word which he pronounces, be bfeard 
distinctly \ without sluring, whispering, or suppressing anf 
•f the proper sounds. 

An accurate knowledge of the simple, elementary soundr 
of the language, and a facility in eipressing them, are so 
necessary to distinctness of ezptession^i that if the learner^ 
attainments are, in this respect, imperfect, (and many there 
are in this utuation,) it will be incumbent on his teacher, to 
carry him back to these pritnary articulatioiu ; and to sut« 
pend his prngressj till he beoome perfectly master of them. 
It will be in vain to press him forward, with the hope or 
forming a good reader, if he cannot completely articulate 
every elementary sound of the language. 

DUE DEGREE OF SLOWNESS. 
In order to express ourselves distinctly, moderation' n 
reqaisite with regard to the-ipoed of pronoonctng« Precip* 
ttancy of speech confbiHids all articutation^ and all mean* 
fog. It is scarcely necessary to observe, that there may be 
also an extreme on th^opposite side. It is obvions that a> 
Rftless drawling manner of readings which allows the minds 
of the hearers to be always outrunning tfcfe spcaktr, must 
render every such perfornmnce insipid and fatiguing. But 
the extremeof reading too fast is much more common, and' 
reqaires the more to be guarded against, because, when it) 
has grown up into a habit, f^w errors are more difficult to 
be corrected. , To pronounce with a properdegree of slow, 
ness, and whh full and clear articulation, is necessary to be- 
studied by all, who wish to becomt it.%.to\ \ 
caimat. bc loo iBach rccoBii&eSLdtd ^fi^tou ^^^^ ^^^^ 
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niiQciatioo gtvefr weight and dignity to the subject. It is 1 1 
|(reat assistance t6 the voice, by' the pauses and rests which' I 
rt allows it more easily to make ; and it enables the reader 1 
td swell all his sounds, both with noore force and more 
]^rmeny. .1 
PROPRIETY OF PRONUNCIATION. 
After the fundamental detentions to the [$!tch and roan- | 
agement of the Voicc^ to distinct articubtibn, and to a 
proper degree of slowness of speech» what the youhgreade^ 
must, in the next place, sttxdy, is oropiicty of pronuncia* 
tbn ; or, giving to every word which he utters, that souod 
which the best usrage of the language appropriates to it ; tii 
opposition to broad, vulgar, or provincial pronunciation. 
This is requisite bdth for reading tntel]igibly,<ind for reading 
with correctness and east. Instructions concerning this ar- 
ticle may best bfe given by the Irvidg teacher. But there \i 
one observation, which it may not be improper here td^ 
make. In the English lan^age, every word which consists ' 
of more syllables than'^one, h^s one accented syllable. Tb^ 
Accent rests somtthnes on^ the vowel, sometimes on ihe con* 
sonant. THe genius of the language, requires the voice to 
Wark that syllable by « stronger pcrcassion,and to pa^s more 
slightly over the rest. Now, after we h«vve learned the prop^ 
er seals of these accents, it is an important rule, to give 
every word just the same accent in reading, as in common 
discourse. Many persons err in .this respect. When they 
read* to others, and with solemnity, they pronontice ihaf 
syllables in a difFerent manner from what they do at other 
times. They. dwell upon them, and protract them ; they 
sx^ultiply accents on the same word ; from a mistaken no« 
lion, that it gives gravity -and importance to their subject^ 
and adds^ to the energy of their delivery ' Whereas this i» 
one of the greatest 'faults th^t can be committed in pronun« 
ci ition ; it makes what is called a pompous or mouthing;' 
manner ; and gives an artificial affected air to readings 
which detracts greatly both from its agreeableness* and it&^ 
impression-. 

Shcriian and Walker have published dictionaries, for' 
ascertaioing the true and best pronunciation of the words of ^ 
our language. By attentively consulting *hem, particularly- 
•* W-ilker's Pronouncing Dictionary*" the young reader will 
be much assifited^ in his endeavors to «^vwtt ^ coxwx. ^xty. 
^acJatha.cf the words bcloDgViis.'^.^ ^^^^^^^^^ v^^l^^^ 
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vEMPHASIfi. 

^Sy" Emphasis is Trcant a. stronger' and fiiller sc.nnd 
•^f -voice, by which we distingoHh some word or words, oja 
vrhich we design to lay a particular stress, and to show bow 
they eflcct, the rest of the sentence. Sometimes the em- 
phytic words must be distingm'shed by a particular tone of 
^oice, as well as by a particular stress. On the right man- 
agcni<y?t of the emphasis depends the. life of pronunciation. 
If np^92phasis be pkced on any words, not only is discc^rijie 
Tendered heavy and lifdess, but the meaning left ofte^i ^ 
ambiguous. If the emphasis be placed wrong, wepeivett 
and confound the meaning wholly. 

^Emphasis may be divided into the .suPERioa and the 
iNFERioa emphasis. The superior emphasis determines this 
meanir.g of a sentence, with rcfercocc to something said 
before presupposed by the author as general knqwledge, or 
removes an ambiguity, where a passage may have moxfi, 
senses than one. The iefcrior emphasis tti forces ^ graces ^ 
and ^livensihxkl does not ./x, the meaning of any /passage. 
The words to which this latter emphasis is given, are, in 
genera! such as seem the most important in the ser>tencei 
Of, on other accQjunts, to merit this distinction. The follow- 
j«g passage will serve to exemplify (he.snperior emphasis. 

'VOf man's, first dtscSedlenCre, and the fruit 

** Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 

5* Brought death into the world, and all OQr wo," &e. 

«• Sing heav'nly Muse, 

Supposing that originally other beings, besides men, had 
tisobcyed the commands of the Almighty, and that the 

dcircomstance were well known to as, there would faU an 
emphasie upon the word in the first line ; and hence 

,it would read thus : 

Of man's first diiobedleoce, and the frjuit,"^c« 
Bot if it were a notorious truth, that mankind bad trans* 
gressed m.a peculiar manner more than once, the emphasi» 
JljoDld fall on .first ; and the Imt bt 1 1^^^ 
Of m%u*% first ditt>bc4\tt«tr 
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AgaiO» admitting death .(as was really the case) to hwt 
been an^unheard of and dteadfol paiiishineDt» brought opoa 
rilaa m consequence of his transgression ; on that sappoa- 
lioo the third line would be read» 

« Brought death into the world,** 8cc. 

But if we were to suppose^ that ttankiad knew there wai 
such ao evil as death in other regionSf though the place thq 
inhabited had been free from it ttU their traosgressiftny tbe 
Itne would mo thus^ 

" 'Brought death into the wrAZ/V&c. 

The superior emphasis finds a place in the foUowtog 
short sentence which admits of^four distinct meaoings> caci 
of which is ascertained by the emphasis only. 

*• J^o yoo ride-to town to day t** 

The foHowing examples illustrate the oalure and ttse.of 
the inferiot emphasis j ^ 

Many persons mistake the /ove^ for the frailiee of virtoe." 

Shall I reward his services with faifibood ? Shall I for* 
get him who canno(^forget mc 

<*'If his principles are fiflfi no apology from hmfdftv^ 
«iake them right s if founded in ttu^b^ no cesifiire 'from 
^htn can make them wr^ff^:** 

«* Though deep^ yet^/w/:, though gentle^ ytt not dull j 
Stung without r^/> without o^erfiowng^ fuW* 

^' A frUnd exaggerated a man*s virtws \ aa ^maif y his 

The wfe nrnn is happy» when he gains his own appro-. 
'iNition s the when lie gains that oi<ffhH^sJ* 

The superior emphasis, t& reading, as in.fp^king, most 
he detei mined entirely by the of the passage».and al- 
ways made niiief but as to the inferior ^emphasis, tatti alone 
osecms to have the right of fiitQg Its situation and quantity. 

Among the number of pe»fons, who have had^prpper qp- 
fiortanities of learning to read, in the bed manner it is now 
taught, very few could be felefted, who iri given inftance, 
would ufe the inferior empihasis alike, either as to place or. 
quantity. Some persons, indecdvuse scaxcely any degree of 
//.-• Bod others do not fcttip\e locwt^vx tK^OcL^i^ti^wi 
Alue to be foUDd-iti jcoobwoi^ d\£feo»x%fc \ wd. Sovs^.- 
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(frtm^^ts ^ O^J tttMng. Ill 

^%tCM liuKlvr; it upM words i6 Tdry trifling in tbenisclVef » 
chat it i& •▼ideatly done with no other ficw, than to give 
4(reater Tio-itty tO' tkt iflo^atton.^ Notwithitacdiog this 
diversity of pnktite/ there are certainly proper boundaries^ 
wityn Whieh this eddj^asts nn^t be restraioedi in order to . 
inakelt incs^t theapp^obaitton 6f sdctfad Jddgtnent and cor* 
^ect tastt. ' It> #ttt doHMess bate different degrees of exer- 
tion* aceordisg to the gtealer 6r lest degree of iaspoitance 
f£ tlM wgrdt opon Which «t operates i and thet-e may be 
wtxj properly s6me Tatiety in the tiie of it : bat its appli- 
f cation is^iiot ftrl^traryv depending on the caprice of readers. 

As emphasis often falls on words in d^erent parts of the 
>same sexitenee^ lO it is freqnefntly re^nii^ed to be continned| 
.with a lirtfoytfriatkms fl^ two, sihd sometimes more words 
rtogctfier. The foUowing' seiitences exemplify both the parts 
. of this position.: If you se^kto make one rhh^^va^y not to 
fUcrease kis jfprej^ bni td diminish kit detirii,** « The Mexi- 
cair figures, or picftire #titiogi represent tl^ftgs not •tt;W/ .* 
v^hey exhibit im4giis t^^ Wt.^ideas to the undef standing.** 
Some sentences ar^ so Toll and comprehensive, ( that al- 
».ai<ost every wt>rdia'Miphattcal i a%^ ^'Te hills and ddes, yb 
t'Tlvers, woods; and platiis^!" or^ as that pathetic expostula- 
tibn in the prophecy of .Jlzekiel, ^< Why will ye die 

£mjpib»sis, besides lu other offices, is the regu* 
lator of .quantity. Though ikecfttantfty of our tyllables is 
.fixed, in words separately f.pronounced» .yet it is rnuta^ 
blc» when these wotd^ are-r^mge'd in Mtences ; the long 
being changed into shorty tire' short into long, according 
to the importance of the word^ s»itb regard to meaning. 
Emphasis also, in particular cases* alters the seat of the 
aecent. This ird^Jttenslrabfe from the folio wiDg examples. 

He shall ;^>9^reaute, but J shall increase." " Theteis a 
.Jtfierem^ beewttn glv^g and J^i^iviog.^ << 1q this spe- 
cies^ol composidoni//tfft#fbi)ity h mu^hnliore esie^^ 
^/ftffebtlitf.^ In exadrpks, the emphasis requires the 
y_ accent 

V* Qjr modulation is meant that plmiog variety of vokc, 
< which isi|>crceived iu ottering a scntefice» aiwl whicfa, in tis 
nature^ is perfectly distinct ifrom emphnsis* and* the tones of 
emotion and> passibn. The young reader should be ca^eilul 
to reodei- his modulation con c;^ aiid^ t>v! \^^»^ vbJM. 
purpose, should foxm \i upou^trnjo^^ Stcvv^^if^^ 
c/^iz^ ax^<^ accurate speakeii. 
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accent to be placed on syl]s^)le8, to which it 4pit^ 4o.t^c|i^ 
mooly beloDg^ 

In orcfcr to acxjuire thPfr^roptr maoageoient of the ea* 
pbasis, the great role to be given, is, that the reader stndy 
to attain a just conception of the force and spirit of the sen- 
timents which he is to pronounce. For to lay the emphasis 
with e;^act propriety, is a constant exercise of gDod sense zti 
attention. It is far from being an inconsiderable attainment. 
It is one of the most decisive trials of a trae and just taste; 
»nd must arise from feeling delicately ourselves, and from 
Judging ac!curately of wJ)at is fittest to strijLe ihe feelings of 
others. . 

Therje is one error, against which it is particularly ptopei 
fo caption the learner ; namely, that of multiplying em* 
phatical wo;'ds too much, and using the emphasis indis^ 
criminately. . It is only by a prndent reset ve and distinction 
in th^ use of them, tha^ we can give them any weight. If 
they recur too often $ if a reader attempts to render every 
thing be expresses i>iF high importance, by a multitude of 
strong emphasis, we soon learn to pay little regard to them. 
To crowd .every sentence with emphatical words, is like 
crowding all the pag^t of a bock with Italic characters i 
which, as to the e£Bect is just the same as to use no such 
distinctions at all. 

u-i 1 J -^ — l: L.ia • 

LESSON XXVI. 
TONES, 

' \ *ONES are different both from emphasis and pvoi^ 
ses ; consisting in the notes or variations of sound which 
we employ, in the expression of our sentiments. Emphasis 
afifccts particular wordf and phrases, with a degree of tone 
or inflection of voice } but tones, peculiarly so called, affect 
sentences, paragra|>bjB, ;i^d sometimes pven the whole of a 
discourse. 

To show tiie Bsc and necessity of to^es, we need only ob- 
serve, that the mind, in communicatiug its ideas, is in a 
con«tant state of actifity, emotion, or agitation, fronc the 
different effects wbidi those ideas produce in the speaker*. 
Now the end of such cbmmumcAuotvWvtvi^^TvcA. it^x^i \^ 
hyc^peo tht idtas, btit aUo *t 4\S wti\. 1^0C\ti^^ '«>^^ 
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ttiey excite in hitn' who. otters thenor there must be other 
ngns than Affords, to manifest those feelings ; as v^ords ut- 
tered in a roooototioiifs manner, can represent only a simifar 
state of mind, perfectly free from all activity or emotion^ 
As the comoiunicatioQ of these inteinal feeling?, v»as of 
much more consequence in our social intercourse, th'an the 
feere conveyance of ideas, the Author of our being did no:, 
a& in tkac conveyance, leave the iovention of the language 
<Sf emotion, to man ; but impressed it himself upon our na- 
ture, in the same manner as he has done with regard to the 
rest of the animal world ; all of which express their various 
feelings, by variotTs tones. Qars, indeed, from the superior 
i^nk that we hold, are xti a high degree more comprehen- 
sive ; as there is not an act of the mind, an exertida of the 
fane/, or an emotion of the heart, which has not its pecQ" 
Ifaf tone, or note of the voice, by wluch it is to be express- 
ed ; at}d wh^ch is suited exactly to the degree of iniernal 

^ feeling. It is chieHy in the proper use of these tones, that 
the life, spirit, beauty, and harmony of delivery consist. 

Th^ limits of this introduction, do not admit of examples, 
to illu^stx'ate the variety of tones belonging to the different 
passions and emotions. We shall, however, telect one, 
which is extracted from the beautiful lamentation of David 
^ver Saul and Jonathan, and which will, {a some degree, 
cflucfdate what has been said on this subject. •* The beauty 
of Israel is slain upon thy high places : how are the mighty 
fallen \ Tell it not in Gath ; publish it not in the streets of 
Askelon : Iwi the daughters of the Philistines rejoice ; lest 
the daughters of the uncircumcised triufnph. Ye moun- 
tains^ of Gilboa, let there be no dew nor lain upon you, nor 
fields of offerings ; for there the shield of the mighty was 
vilely cast away 5 the shield of Saul, as though he had not 
been anointed with oil." The first of these divisions ex- 
presses sorrow and lamentation : therefore the note is low. 
The next contains a spirited command, and should be pro- 
nounced much higher. The other sentence in which he 
makes a pathetic address to the mountains where his friends 
had been slain, must be expressed in a note quite different 
from the two former ; not so low as the first, nor so high 
as the second, in a mmiy, firm, and yet plaintive tone. 
The correct and natural lan^ui^^ \>Ck^^t^^'Cvs^\^\^Tx^\. 

sadi^calt to be attained, as mou te^L<^^t^ 

// we cater im# tht spirit ^£ vhc ^^u^tt^^ A^^jXv^^^^^ 
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y!t\k at into ^ meaiuog of his wor4ff wf ib^H 
deliver ibe words la properly >gne4 loiifs,' JPpr thi 
(pwpeoplct wbo speajlc English vi(;b9|jtt a proTipcfaj 
that have not an accurate' nse of* tonejh wb^n tjkey 
their sentiments in earnest 4isc(>arse. - An^ t|ie r^aso 
ihcj have not the same \xii ot theipi-in teadijag sdoi 
sentiments of others, may b« traced to tlii» very <)c 
and erroneous method, in wlgciii the arjt ol tes^d 
taught i whereby all the vtriotis, nis^tnral, euressiv^ 
of speech} are suppressed ; and a few ariiiSciafi uniii^ 
reading notes» aie substituted for thfm. 

Bat when we recommend to readers^ an att^ntioo 
tone and language of emotions, we musc)^ un4trst< 
do it with proper limitation. Moderation is i|eces|| 
this point, as It is in other thingr. ll^r wbeia readi 
comes strictly imitativei tt assQmeM[ tbes^tripai m^iUK 
roust be highly improper^ as welv' as. give offence 
hearers; because it is inconsistent with that deliau 
modesty, which are indispensable on such occsisioni. 
speaker who delivers his own emotions, most be sup|K 
be more tivid and animated, than would V prefer, 
person who reiates.them at second hand. 

We shall conclude this lesson- withT tht f^U0wiq| 
for the ion«s that indt<:ate the passions and emotions, 
ifading, le^ your tones of expression be borrowed 
t!)ose of common speech, but iu some degree, ihor^ i 
characterized. Let those tones which signify ^ny dis 
b)e passion of the mind, be still inore faint thag 
which indicate agreeable emotions : ':and, on all dee; 
preserve yourself so far from being affected with the st 
as to be able to proceed through it, with that eas] 
, masteily manner, which has its good effects in this^ a 
as in every other art.** 

LESSON XXVIt 
PAUSES. 

AUSES or re$tsi to speaUng or r^a^mg, arei 
cesgatioo of the voice,^ durmg a ^txctv^M^ vokd^vti 
cases, a measurable space of X\me, "P^ww w 
Msaijr to tkc speaker, and ibcbcwu* . T:o^x>i>^*W^ 
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may Yike breath, withbut which he cannot procee3 far in 
dtUverf J and that he may, by these temporary rests, rc- 
li^Te the organs of speech, which otherwise would be soon 
tired by continued action : to the hearer, that the ear also 
tllay be relieved from the fatigue, which it would otherwise 
endure from a continuity of sound ; and that the under- 
standing may have sufficient time to mark \lic distinction of 
sentences, and their several members. 

'Theire are two kinds of pauses ; first, emphatical pauses ; 
and next, such as mark the distinctions of sense. An em- 
phatical pause is generally made, after something has been 
said of peculiai* moment, and on which we desire to fix the 
bearerV attention. Sometimes, before such a thing is said, 
wt usher it in i»fth a pause of this nature. Such pauses 
ba^ethtf sarne eflPectas a strong emphasis ; and are subject 
to the same rules ; especially to the caution, of not repeat* , 
ing them too frequently. For as they excite U3cbmmcn 
aftteiition*, and of course raise expectation, if the importance 
of the matter be not fully answerable to such expectatioDi 
t^y occasion disappointment and disgust. 

* But the most frequent and the principal use of pauses, is, 
to mark the divisions of the sense, and at the same time to 
allow the reader to draw his breath ; and the proper and 
delicate a<^justment of such pauses^ is one of the most nice 
add difficult atticles of delivery. In all reading, the man* 
agement of the breath i equire^ a good deal of care, so as.^ 
nrft to oblige ns to divide words from one another, which 
have so intimate a connection* that they ought to be pro- 
.nounced with the same breath, and without the least sepa- 
ration. Many a sentence is miserably mangled, and tlie 
fofce of the emphasis totally lost, by divisions being made 
ifl-'thc wrong place. To avoid this, every one, while he is 
reading, should be very careful to provide a full supply of 
breath for what he is to tietef^ It h r great mistake to im- 
agine, that the breath must be drawn only at the end of a 
period, when the voice is allowed to fall. It may easily be 
gathered at the intervals of the period, when the voice is 
suspended only for a moment ; and, by this management, 
one tnay always have a sufficient stock for carrying on the 
longest sentence, v^ithout improper interruptions. 

Pauses i^ reading must generaW^ V^t ^^ttci^^ 
manner in which we uiier ourse\ve% \tv Cii<^\\\?it^^ v^'^l^'t. 
cMrcrmhn^ mi not jopon \hc auff aTu€ki\A ^^\v\^ 
La 
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IS acqoired from reading boolw according to the cummmr 
pODctuatioo. It will by no means be &aScieat %o attend te^« 
the points UKd in printing i for theie are far from marktag 
all the pauses, which ought to be «iade in reading. A. me- 
chanical attention to these resting placet* has pcrl^aps bec» 
one cause of monotony, by leading the reader to a simikr^ 
tone at eveiy stop» aad a uniform cadence at eveij period. 
The primary use of points, is to assist 'the reader in disceralag^- 
the grammatical construction ; and it is only as aaecpndary " 
object, that they regelate bis psoaaaciation. On this headi,^ 
the following direction may be of imc : Though in readings 
great attention shoald be paid to the stops, yet a greater: 
should be given to the sense ; and their correspoi|d^nt tioies- 
occasionally lengthened bejfipnd what is iMual in ;Commoa« 
speech." 

To render pauses pleasing, and ei^pressive, they mim n«^/^ 
only be made in the right plae^ but also accoasp^icd^ with'^ 
a proper tone of voice, by^wMcb the nature of ^hese, pauses- | 
is intimated ; much more.tbun by the len^ of thMsl|i« whkh> 
can seldom be exactly measured* SoiMttmes it is only t*r 
slight and simple suspension of Yoice tbat is proper 4 jome- 
times a degree of cadence in. the voice is required. s aiuL - 
sometimes that peculiar tone and cadence^ which deiiote the - 
sentence to be finished. all these cases, we are to tegu« 
I late ourselves by attending to the manner in which NMire 
teaches us to speak, when eoigag^d ia real and earoest dis« 
course with others. The folio sHog sentence, exemplifies the r 
suspending and the eUshg pauses : HopCf the baUtt of Itfet 
[ sooths us under evei^y misfortune.'^ ' Tiie first and secoqd 
pauses are accompanied by an iofleption of voicCf that giyef - 
the hearer an expectation of something further to Miapiete . 
the sense : the inflection attendiiig. the third jiiuts^ signifies - 
that the sense is Completed* 

The preceding ezanlple m an illiMtration.^of th« sosp^df 
ing pause, in its simple state : .theioUowing instance exhi- 
bits that pause with a dmee of caidence in the Toice ^ If . 
content cannot remove the disquietudes pf maoldadi U iriU «• 
at least alleviate them/' 

The suspending pause is often, in the saoae senf^o^et a^:- 
tended with both the t ising and the fal%g jmBectim of voice 
■ as will be seen in this examfde \ Mod^ate exer^V/aiid^ 
■L /ijr3/]rtfj/fempera nccV strengthetiX\it .cw^<^^ 
■ The ristag inflection is dtuoltA bi v;w^^>sst «iJ 
VV> V tbe grarz accent. 



stUflcQiiiiMrpaaie n^j be tkos atreiMlfld whh both 
the rimg and the faUm^ mft:«tioq» it irthe tame «ith rqcard^ 
10 the c^QsioR psMife : It admitt of i>^ti^ The falling mfi^«. 
tk>a ,geser.aUy,,moiDpaoi« n ; but ^t u not anfreqiteotly:' 
eqaiMCted wnh the n»tng t&fl^tion. loterrogacive senteiif^ 
cc«» fol£ ixi;itaQce« axe ofjpm t^^ this iiHiiHter: as>^, 

« Am I oog^tc&i^r? « Is he io esirnest'T* 

But where a tcnteoae is begun bf au toterrogatitre pro- 
BQtut «r adVerbi it it commoalir termlaated by the f^lUngi;: 
kfliKtioD : as, " ^at h^s he gained by his foUyY' " Who 
vill asnift him'?'^ Where irtkemestengei'?'* »'Whendi(t 
be wftwV 

Where two qoestions aie united In one sentence, and con^* 
seeted by the cooj^nction the. first takes the rising, the ^ 
second the foiling iofleetion : as« ^^Ddes.his conduct sup« 
discipline', or destroy iiV* 
^ The rising and falling, inflections must nQt be confounded^ 
witfa em|^a»fS. Tliough they may often coincide,, they arc^ 
in. their nature^ perfectly distinct. Btnphasis som^wes- 
eontrpis those iofidctions. 

The rq;^lar application of the rising ^aq4 fitUing inflsc^^ 
lion«» confers so much beauty on expression, and issonecesr. 
sary to be studied by the young reader, that we sbaU iosei tf 
a few more examples,, to induce .htm to pay greater aiten-' 
tron to the si^jea* la these instances,- all the irrfl^etipnt' 
ar^ttot oiarfccd. Such only are distingpHshed as. ^re most 
•irikingi and will beet sei^f^ ahow^ithe reader their uiiiity^ 
aQi4 importance. 

<• Miaufactnre&ytradeV<aodagrieultiiverr iiaturaHy employ^i . ' 
B^re than nineteen p9rt;i in twenty, of the homaaepecies.'^ 

<V He who resigns the world, hi^ no temptdtionrto envyV 
te^ed^ m^iceV anger' 1i bc^ is in constant possessioo.of a 
seipe.mihJ : he who toUow4 the p^asures of it, which are 
tn.^heir very, nature dfsappointing, is; in constant search of 
Galre\ sSolhude', remorse'r'and coofusioDV^ 

M To advise the ignoraoO, lelieverthe need9\ comlor^ the 
affl.icte()!'» are dutieMhat f^li in our w«r ^^°<<>^ ^^^^T^^^r^ 
of .our. lives." 

Those, evil spitjitSr wbovby loog~cttsi;om» have^contract-^ 
ed in the body iMbils of luu' and &ensuality^ i malice' and 
revengs!^ ; an avfriion to every thing tb^t is goodV ju&iV' 
mod Uniskby, afe natur^Ul uaiM^AVwk^ ^x^^^u^VW^^* 
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I am persuaded, that neither dfath'y nor life* ; nor an* 
geli*', nor principalities', nor powen' \ nor things prescm^ 
nor things to eomt^ \ nor height', nor depth^ ; nor ahy otb- 
ei' creature'i shall be able to separate ns from the love of 
OodV 

The reader who wdutd wish to see a ttiinnte and ingmiow * 
investigation of the nature of these inflections, and th% roles 
hj which they ate governed, may consult the first volame 
of Walker's Elements of Elocution. 



LESSON XXVIIL 

MANNER OF READING VERSE. 

W HEN we are reading verse, there is a peculiar 
difficulty in making the pauses justly. The ^iifficalty atises 
from the melody of verse, which dictates to the ear pauses , 
or rests of itsotvn ) and to adjust and compound these prop^' 
erly with the paus^es of the sense, so as neither to hurt the , 
eary nor o£Fend the understanding, is so very nice a matter* 
that It is no wonder we so seldom meet with good readers 
of poetry. There arc two kinds of pauses that belong to the 
melody of verse : one is, the pause at the end of the line f 
and the other, the caMural pause in or near the middle of it. 
With t'egard to the pause at the end of the line, which ' 
marks that straiii or verse to be finished, rhyme renders, this * 
always sensible | and in some measure compels us to observe 
it in bur pronunciation. In respect to blank vetse, we ought ' 
also to f^ad it so as to make every line sensible to the ear : , 
foi, what is the use of melody, or for what end has the poet 
composed in verse, if* in reading hi# lines, we suppress lui 
numbers, by omitting the final pause ; and degrade themy 
by our pronunciation, into mere prose ? At the same time 
that we attend to this pause, every appearance of sing song 
and tone must be carefully guarded against. The close of 
the line, where it makes no pause in the meaning, ought not 
to be marked by such a tone as is used in finishing a sen- 
tence s but, without either fall or ehvatioii of ttie voice, it 
shoald be denoted only by such a aT\^Vi\ txx^v^tAva^^^ ww^d^ 

as mafdhtinguUh the passage fr<Mit otkit ^osxt v> ^wiOast^ 

without iajariog the tte;»nmg« * 



TSit oiber^l^^ of m^oilom paa«e» if tliAt'wlMdi fsdHs 
imcwli^e about the iiiiddle of jthe yer,<e« 4.o4 divtckt k 
mtb two bemistict ^ a paufc* aot #0 great ^u ihat which 
belongi to the close of the lio^» boi; itill teosible to an or- 
dinaiy ear. This, which is called thk cxsaral paaft» mar 
f^U, in.EogUsh heroic versct «fter the 4^h, jth, Ah, or 7th 
ajUablestn the- Iine. Where the Terse i« so conftructed* 
that this caesorai pause coim:ides with the slightest pause or 
^ivistoo jo the seos^y tjhe line can be r«ad «i»ilj 3 a« ta th»: 
two first verses of Pope's Messiah ; 

«• Ye fif lophs oPSolyma !* begin the song ; 
To heav'nly theme A subtimer strains belong.'' 
But if it should happen that word»^which have such a strictf^ 
and intimate connection, as not to bear even a momentary 
separation, are divided from one another by this caesurat 
pause, we then feel a sou of struggle hetween.the sense and 
thie sound, which renders it diffieolt to read such lines bar* 
nraniously. The rule of proper pronunciation in soch case^ ^ 
is to regard' only the pause v^bich the sense forms ; and to- 
read the line accQrdi|i|;ly. Tlus n^l^t pf tjie caesural pause 
may make the line sound somewhat unharmoniously % buv; 
ti^ ffkct would be mueh worse, if the sense were sacnfited 
to the sound. For Instance, in the following line of Miiton,^ 

What in m^ , is dark, 
*^ Illumine ; wbgt i$ )qw, raise and support/' 

The sense clearly dictates the pause after illutmne^ atik^end' 
^ the third syllable, which, in reading, ought xo^k^ made 
accoidisgly though, if the melody oalf were to be re-- 
garc^cd^ itiumkii should be connected with what follows, - 
and the pause not made till the fourth or^zth syllable. Son 
in the following line of? Pope's Epistle ^eBr» Arbatliiioti 

" I sit^ with sad civflity I read."*' 

The ear plainly points out the caesfual paase as fall tog after ^ 
/tf^, the fourth syllable. But it would be very bM reading, 
to make ai^y pause thcfi^ so m »p separata rad.^ni dvititfi 
The sense admits of no othipr pause than after the seconds 
syliabie /#/, which therefore must he the. only pause ooade in 
reading ibis part, of tb^e ji^ntcoce. 

There is another mode of dividing some verses* bf intro-- 
dueiDg. what i9Uiytbe caltel dtwt«aM%.\^ NaV^ x^^^wtt 
'^rE*'*!** pau4€» i,:aai wbl<U V^xtaA.^ ia,^^iw^'«csk^ 



I so f rincipUi of Good kiading: 

with jadgment, or he wtil l>e apt to fall into an effected 
sing song mode of prooounctng verses of this kind. THtf '\ 
followiflg lines exemplify the demi cassura. 

•< Warms' in the sun^ rcfrcsbes' in the breeze» 
•< Glows'. in the stars", and blossoms' in the trees; 
^ Lives' through all life", extends' through all exlcol, I 
Spreads'' undivided'', operates' ansp^nt/' 

- Before the conclnsion of this introduction, the Compiler 
takes the liberty to recommend to those teachers, ivho mtf p 
favor hii -compilation, to esercise theii pupils iir discovering |^ 
and explaining the emphatic words, and ihe proper tonei 
and pauses, of every portion assigned them to read, prevt-' 
ously to their being called out to the performance. These 
preparatory lesson^, in whiqh they should be regularly ex> 
amined, will improve their jadgment and taste prevent 
the practice of reading without attention to the subject *, 
and establish a habit of leadily discovering the neaniog^ 
Ibrccy and beauty, of every sentence they peruse^ 



LESSON XXIX. 
SELECT SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHa. 

SECTION I. 



ULIGENCE, indastrf, and proper improvemet^t - 
f>t lime, are material duties of theyoting. 

The acquisition of knowledge is one of the most bonoxa* 
Ue occupations of youth. 

Whatever useful or engaging endowments we possess^ 
virtue is requisite, In order to their shining with. proper ' 
lustre. 

Virtuous yopth gradually brings forward accomplished 
and flviurishing matihood/ 

Sincerity and truth form the basis of every virtue. 
Dtsappointmentsand distress are often blessingsin dfsgurse. 
' Change and alteration form the very essence of the world* 
Trtie happiness is of a retired nature, and an enemy to 
pomp and oorse 
/// orier to acquire a capacity for \iap^\tiw^ \xm\i^\ \i^ 
cur &st staJy to rectify inward dUotdet^* 
m^icrcr i>uf ifiss, fortiaca aUo Oic Vstwu ^^^^ 



PtHncipks of Good Reading. ti^ 

iliay lrake breath, wiihbut which he cannot procee3 far in 
Milvtrj I and that he may, by these temporary rests, rt- 
li^re the organs of speech, which otherwise "would be soon 
tired by continued action : to the hearer, that the ear also 
tllay be relieved from the fatigue, which it would otherwise 
endure from a contiautty of sound ; and that the under- 
standfng miy have sufficient time to mark \lie distinction cf 
sent«tlces, and their several members. 

'There are two kinds of pauses ; first, emphatical pauses ; 
aad next, such as mark the distinctions of sense. An em- 
phatical pause is generally made, after something has been 
s«id of peculiai* moment, and on which we desire to fix the 
hearer'^ attention. Sometimes, before such a thing is said, 
usher it in ^fth a pause of this nature. Such pauses 
ba'vethtf same eflpectas a strong emphasif ; and are subject 
to tfie same rules ; especially to the caution, of not repeat* 
iflg fbem too frequently. For as they excite uacommcn 
attention-, and of course raise expect atit)n, if the importance 
of the matter be not fully answerable to such expectation^ 
titey occasion disappointment and disgust. 

* But the most frequent and the principal use of pauses, is, 
to mark the divisions of the sense, and at the sime time to 
allow the reader to draw his breath ; and the proper and 
delicate a<^justment of such pauses, is one of the most nice 
arid difficult atticles of delivery. In all reading, the man- 
agement of the breath i eqolre^ a good deal of care, so as.^ 
ndt to oblige us to divide words from one another, which 
have so intimate a connection* that they ought to be pro- 
^nonnced with the same breath, and without the least sepa- 
ration. Many a sentence is miserably mangled, an.d tlie 
fofcc of the emphasis totally lost, by divisions being made 
i(y«hc wrorig place. To avoid this, every one, while he is 
reading, should be very careful to provide a full supply of 
breath for what he is to oeter. It it » great mistake to im- 
agine, that the breath must be drawn only at the end of a 
period, when the voice is allowed to fall. It may easily be 
gathered at the intervals of the period, when the voice is 
suspended only for a moment ; and, by this roanage|n<Dt, 
one tnay always have a sufficient stock for carrying on the 
longest sentence, n^ithout improper interruptions. 

Pauses xh reading must generally be fotttvtd ^i-^ci^vV,^ 
manner in which' we uiter o\iTse\ve% \ti v,Vi^% 
caommmif and not jopon lYie *ViS mwcwa^^'^x^ 
La 



$fket Sifittkcifs. 

we should oft«a fiod them peopled ^rfa tlie ^iethns dTio- 
lempecaoce and scnsaaKtf|.aiid with the children of vicion 
' Indolence aad^ch. 

To be wise in our own efetf to be wise in the optQioa 
of the world, and to be wise in the sight of onr Creatofi 
are three things^so very dilF<;rentf as rarely to coincide. 

MaBy in bis highest earthly glory, is bat a reed floating 
^n the stream pf time, and forced to follow erery newdi* 
section of current* 

The corrupted temper anA-tht noilty. passions of the badi 
frJBfttrate the fffect of every advantage which the worU . 
.confers on them. 

The exrernal misfortunes o£ lifey disappointments, porer* 
ty, and sickness, are light in compaFison of those inward 
distresiea of mind, occasioned by folly r by passtouiasd bf 
guilt. 

No station is^so high, no power so great, no character lo 
unblemished, at toexeoipt men-fiom the attacks <tf raib* 
ness, malice or envy. 

Moral and religious instruction derives its efficacy, not 
, so much from wluic men are taught to know, at from what 
4hey are brought to feel. 

Hb who pretends- to i^reat senstbtlitf towards men, and 
yet has no feeling, for ifae high objects of religioB,.no heatt 
t^admire and adore the great Father of the univenre, bai 
;reason to distrust the timh and delicacy of his sensibility. 

When, uponiwitoual'&ndsolw<a»q«ify , «u have establiib- 
cd our principles^ let-us ooi sqBer them to be:.shafceu by tte 
scoffs of the licentious, or the cavils of the sceptical. 

!Wh«n we observe any tendeney to treat r^eligion or mor* 
als with disrespect and levity, let us holdit to be a sure in- 
dieacion of a pesverted uodesstanding^ ora depraved b«t. 

,£very degree of guilt iacuraedr by yielding to temptatioOf 
tiendsto de&se the mind, and to.weaken the generoui iad 
iMnevolent.priQcipks of human natnre. 

Luxury, pride»and> vanity, have frequently as much in* 
iluence in . corrupting the sentiments pf the great, as igno* 
ranee, bigociy,and prejudifie> have in miftteadin'g the ppifi* 
ions of the muliitude. 

Mixed as the present state hf reason and religion pro* 
Bounce, that generally, if not alwayst there is none 'happi- 
ocss tbao m$tt jf mo%t jpUarae \Vvaxk v^ih\ii>^^^^>^>ss^ 



Principki of Good Reading. * t is 

may take breath» wUhbut which he cannot procee3 far in 
dtlWtrj ; and that he may, by these temporary rests, rc- 
li^re the organs of speech, which otherwise would be soon 
tired by cotiiinoed action : to the hearer, that the ear also 
tilay be relieved from thefatigoe, which it would otherwise 
endure from a continuity of sound ; and that the under- 
standing ffliy have sufficient time to mark \iie distinction cf 
sentences, and their several members. 

'There are two kinds of pauses ; first, emphatical pauses ; 
and next, such as mark the dJuinctions of sense. An em- 
phatical pause is generally made, a/ter something has been 
said of {Peculiar moment, and on which we desire to fix the 
hearer*^ attention. Sometimes, be/orff such a thing is said, 
usher It in ^fth a pause of this nature. Such pauses 
ba'vethtf same eflPectas a strong emphasif ; and are subject 
to tfie same rules ; especially to the caution, of not repeat- . 
ing fbem too frequently. For ai they excite uacommcn 
artteritionv and of course raise expect atit)n, if the importance 
of the matter be not fully answerable to such expectation^ 
they occasion disappointment and disgust. 

* But the most frequent and the principal use of pauses, is, 
to mark the divisions of the sense, and at the sime time to 
allow thd reader to draw his breath ; and the proper and 
delicate a<^justment of such pauses, is one of the most nice 
arid difficult atticles cf delivery. In all reading, the man- 
agement of the breath requlreif a good deal of care, so as.^ 
ndt to oblige ns to divide words from one another, which 
have so intimate a connection > that they ought to be pro- 
.nounced with the same breath, and without the least sepa- 
ration. Many a sentence is miserably mangled, and the 
fofcc of the emphasis totally lost, by divisions being made 
iA:the wrong place. To avoid this, every one, while he is 
reading, should be very carefiiJ to provide a full supply of 
breath for what he is to otter^ It is a great mistake to im- 
agine, that the breath must be drawn only at the end of a 
period, when the voice is allowed to fall. It may easily be 
gathered at the intervals of the period, when the voice is 
suspended only for a moment ; and, by this management, 
one tnay always have a sufficient stock for carrying on the 
longest sentence, t^ithout improper interruptions. 

Pauses \tx reading must generally be fottcvtd ^i-^c.^vV.t. 
manner in which ' we uucr o\irse\ve% \tv ^i^xt^^i^^ vjtvl^it 
cmterszthtt f and not jopon ibe u\fE wu&ciA ^ Vwv^ 

La 



.He who is accustomed to turn aside from the world,^ 
^^qniinune with himself in retirement, will, sometimes ^ 
^ least, hear the truths which the multitude do not tell him. 
' A more^oand instructor will lift his voice* and awakeju . 
\ within the heart those latent suggjsstioiis, .which the worli 
^ had overpowered and supgressed* 

Nothings cum 1>e more amiable than a constant desire to 
please ; s^nd an upwiHingoess to offend or hurt. 

He that waits for an opportunity to do mu^h at oqce/ 
may breaihe out his lifein idle wishes ; and regret) in tie 
last {iourr bis Aseless intentions and barr enseal. 

The spirit of true religion breaj^hes i^ildneM and affabpi« 
' ty. It giTes a native, unaffected ease to the behavior. It js 
abcial, kind, and cheerful : far removed irom .tbat gloon^y 
and illiberal superstitioOf which clouds the brow, sbarpe^;!! 
the temper, d<qects the spirit, and tcac^ies men to fit them- 
selves for another world, t>y neglecting the concerns of this. 

Reveal none of the secrets of thy friend. ^Be faithful \o 
.bis interests. ^Forsake him not in danger. Abhor the 
, thought of acquiritig any advantage by his prejudice. 

Man, always prosperous, would be giddy and insolent j 
always afflicted, would be sullen or despondenr. Hopes 
'^and fearii, joy and sorrow, are, therefore^ so blended in his 
life, as both to give rooip for worldly pursuits, and to recal 
'from time to timci the admonitions of conscience. 



LESSON X^X. 

IME once past never returns : the xaoment whidi 
jjs lost, is lost forever. 

There is nothing on earth fo st«fole» m to assure us of on- 
disturbed rest ; nor so powerful^ as\t(K afford os constant 
protection. 

The house of feasting too often becomes an avenue ^to 
the house of tiMiming^ Short« to the licentious is^tbein* 
terval between them. 
Is h of gteat impottanee to wt^ to toxm ^ ^toi^et estt- 
mkee of baman lift ; without e\\V»t W«iti^\x :«SxV Vai^^^ 
fajujrpvjlsror ^zpcfitine from It gctsx«*A^^TA^%^^^^^^ 
ffMUe to f i^ld. hss^ 



^ Among allotir corrojpt passions, there !i a strong aadln- 
tiraate connection. When any one of them is adopted into 
Odr' family, it seldorfi quits ns until it has fathered upon ur 
-all its kindred. . ^ 

Charity, like the sun, brtghtens tvery object on which it 
sHines :' a censorious' disposition casts every character iutb 
ttfe darkest shade it ivill bear. ; . ^ 

Many men misuke the lovis, for the practice of virtue* 5 " 
«nd are not so rhuch good men, as the friends of goodneM. 

Genuine Virtue has a language that speaks to every hearc 
throughocft th^ world. It is a language, vrhicif is under- 
stood by" all. In ev^Vy region^ e^ery clime> the homage 
paid to it is the same. In 'n^b one sehtloienc were ever man^ , 
kitid 'niore generally agreed. ^ 

The appearances of our security are frequently deceitful. ' 

When our fky seems most settled and serene, in some un- 
•^served quarter gatbers the little black cloud in which the 
tempest ferments, ^d prepartt to discharge itself on our 
tefad. 

The m^n'^bf true fortUude may'^becoinpared to^A^^ 
' Kfilt on a rock, which defies the attacks of surroundiiu; 
' waters : thU! man of a feeble tfnd timorous spirit, to a hot ' 
placed on the ibtrre^ which jvikry witid shakeii, and ^tcrj 
' wiivc overflows^ ^ ^ 

Nothing is so in'cotisiiftent'witli self-possession as vibledt ^ 
anger. It overpoweh reason ; confounds pur ideas ; distorts 
fhi| appearance, and blackens the color, of every object.- ' 

the storm which it raises within, and by the mischiefs 
which it bccasions without^ it genially brings on the pas- 
sionate and revengefuV man, greater misery than he caa 
brtcig on^he object of bis resentment. 

The palace of virtue fasra^ in all ag^s, been represented^ " 
placed on the summit of a hill ; in the ascent of which, ' 
labor is requisite, atid difficulties are to b^ surmounted ; and ■' 
wKene ft conductor is needed, to direct our way, and to aid 
enr steps. 

' In judging of others, let tis always- think the best, and 
employ the spirit of charity and candor. But in judging 
oP ourselves, we ought to be nict and severe. 

Let him that desires to see others happy, make haste t6 
give while his gift can be enjoyed ; and remehiber, that " 
evbff moment of delay, takes wvf wsxtvVvvxj.^ ^<st^ 



iSfto/ Sentences* 

awn happiness refiecti that while he fdrms bis purpose ttds 
^day rolls on, and the night c6Qieth» when no maa caiv 
work.'* 

To sensual persons, hardly any thing; is what it appears 
to be : and what flatters most* is always farthest fiom re< 
ality. There are voices which sing, around them ; but 
whose strains allure to ruin. There is a banquet spmd, 
where poison is in every dish. There js a couch which iD< 
vites them to repose ; but to slumber upon it, is death. ] 

If we^would judge whether a man is really happy, it b J | 
not solely to his houses < and lands, to his equipage and his 
retinue we are to look* Unless we could see farther, and 
discern what joy, or what bitternessi his heart feelsy we ca& 
pronounce little concerning him. 

The book is well written ; and I havt perused it with 
pleasure and profit* U shows, firsts that true devotion is 
rational and well founded ; next, that it is of the highest 
importance to every other part of religion and virtue ; and) 
lastly, that it is most conducive to our happiness* 

There is certainly no greater felicity, than to be able to 
look back on- a life usefully and virtuously employed ; lo- 
trace our own progress in existence, by such tokens vas e]^« 
cite neither shame nor sorrow. It ought therefore to be the 
care of tho:;e/who wish to pass the last hours with comfort, 
to lay up such a treasut« of -pleasing ideas, a& shall support 
the expenses of that time, which is. to^depend^oUy upon 
the fund already acquired. 

* SECTION V. 

What avails the show of external libertfi |o ene who has- 
test the government of himself I 

He that cannot live well to day, (^ay# Martial,} will be 
less qualified to live wejli to-morrow. 

Can we esteein that man prosperous, who is raised to a 
sltuatioii which flatters his passions, but which corrupts his- 
principlesi disorders his. temper, and) finally) oversets his 
virtue ? » 

What misery does the vicious man secretly* endure 
Adversity \ how blunt are all the arrows of thy quiver, in 
comparison with those of guilt ! 
k When we have no pleasure in %ooAtvt\%> tckvf ^kh 
I certainty conclude the reason to bt, OaW^ow ^Nfcww^V^ ^ 
fcfer/rtfi/A-ojD an opposite quarter. "VE^tm 



How straog^fy are the opinions af men altered* 1>7' a 
'change in their tondition ! 

Uow^ manj hare had reason to be thaiikfdiy for being As- 
iipfioioted in designs which thej earnestly pnrsued, but 
which if^sQccessfuUy accdmplished^ they bate aft<:rward) 
seen, would have occasioned their ruin I 

What sA'e the Mictions urtiich a£Ford ia tRe remembrance 
rational satisfaction ? Are they the porstiits of sinsual plea- , 
sare, the riots of jollity) or the display! of show and vanity ? 
No : I appeal to your heartSi my friends* if what ) on recoU 
lect with most pleasure» are n&t the innocent, thelrirtuotts» 
the honorable parts of your pasi life. 

The present employment bf time should frequently be an 
object of thought* About whai are we now busied ? What 
it the ultimate scope of our present pursuits and cares I Can 
we justify them to ourselves I Are they likely to produce 
any thing that will survive the moment, and bring forth ' 
some fiuit for futurity ? x 

Is i( not strange, (says an ingenious writer,) that some" 
persons should be so delicate as not to beat a disagreeable 
picture in the houses and yet, by their behavior, force every 
face they see about themj to wear the gloom of uneasiness ' 
and discontent ^ 

If we are now in health,^ peacef, and safety ; without sitiy 
particular or uncommon evils to affiidt our condition ; what 
more can we reasonably look for in this vain and uncertain 
/ world ? How little can the greatest prosperity add to such a 
state ? Will any future situation ever'ftiake us happy, if now, 
with so few causes of grief, we imagine ourstlves miserable I 
The evil lies in the state of our mind, not in our condition 
•f fortune ^ and by no^alteratidtr of drcumstancei is likely ' 
to be remedied. 

When the love of unwarrantable pleasures, and of vicious 
companions, is allowed to amuse young persons, to ingross 
their time, and to stir up their passions ; the day of ruin..^, 
let them take heed, and beware ! the day of irrecoverable 
futo, begins to draw nigh. Fbitune is squandered ; health 
is broken; friends are offended, affronted, estranged aged 
parents, perhaps,:sent affitcted and motirning tb the dust. 

On whom does time hang so heavily, as on the slothful ^ 
and lazy? To whom are the hours so lingering ? Who are 
so often devoured with feplett\, 2Ltid v:^ \5i w^x-\ " 

c^cdientf wbkh can help them Ao 



Iqstead of producing tranqailitjy iodolcnee produces a frek> 
ful restlf sness of ipind ; gives rise to cravings which are 
never satisfied ; nourishes a sickly effeminate delicacyi whick., 
sours and corrupts everj pleasure* 



LESSON XXXL . 

SECTION Vi.^ ^ 

w E have seen the husbandman scattering hiis seed ^ I 
upon the furrowed ground ! It sp;4ngs up, is gatbrred into 1 
his barns, and crowns his labors with jof and plenty. 1 
Thus the man who.distributes bis^ fortune with generosity j 
and pradenect is amply repaid by the gratitude of those 
whom he obliges ; by the. approbation of his own mind ; . | 
and by the favor of Heaven. 

Temperance, by fortifying j^he mind and body* leads to 
bappiaesyi^ntemp^nce» by enervating thcm» ends gener* 
ally in jHuTf 

Title|Hpi^cestry render a good man more illustrious ; 
but an iJHRQf* more contemptible. Vice is infamousy though 
in a pri^ ; and virtue honorable, though in a peasant. 

An eUVated genius, employed in little things, appears {to ^ 
use the.^imile of Longinus) like the sun in his ovening de- 
clination : be remitf his splendor, but retains his magnitude f v 
aqd pleases more/though he dazzles less. 

If envious people were to afkethemselves, whether they 
would exchange their entire situations with the persons en# 
vied, (I mean their minds, passions, notions, as well as their 
per8ons,t fortunes, and dignities, )....! presume the self love. , 
common to human natuic, would generally make them pre*, 
fer their own condition. 

We have obliged some persons :..,very well L.^wbat would 
we have, more? Is not the consciousness of doing good, a s 
sufficient reward i 

Bo not hurt yourselves or .others, by the pursuit of pleas- 
nee. Consult your whole nature* Considerjourseliresnot t 
only as sensitive, but as rational beings!; not only as ration^ 
B), but Mocizl ; not only as socia\« b\a Vmmou%\. v 
An iboa poor I.. &ho^ thystU sicxx^fe wi^xT^^wtewa^v 



Select Sentences, i^g . 

tetrbeneficent anf^charitabley condescending and humane. 

Though religion removes not all the evils of lifcy though 
|t- promises, no continuance of undisturbed, pcospeiity, 
(which indeed it were not salutary for man always to enjrvy ) 
yeti if it mitigates the evils which necessarily belopg to our 
statcj it may justly be faid to give-** rest to them who labor . 
aad are heavy laden/' 

What a smiling aspeQ does the love of parents and chil* 
dren, of brothers and sistersi of friends and relations i give to 
every surrounding object, ^nd every returning day ! With 
what a lustre does it gild even the small habitation, where ^ 
such placid intercourse dwells I where such scenes of heart 
feit satisfaction succeed uninterruptedly to one another ! , 

How many clear marks of benevolent inceation appear - 
every where around us ! What a profusion of beauty and ^ 
ornament is poured forth on the face of nature ! What a . 
magnificent spectacle presented to the view of man ! What 
supply contrived for his wants ! What a variety of objects - 
set before him, to gratify his senses, to employ his under* ^ 
standing, to entertam his imagination) to cheer and gladden - 
his heart ! * 

The hope of future happiness is a perpetual source of con* - 
solation to good men. Under trouble} it sooths their minds ; 
amidst temptation, it supports their virtue ; and, in their 
dying momentsj enables them, to say ** O death ! where is 
thy. Sling ? O grjive ! where is thy victory V* 

SECTION Vil.:. 

AoBsiL4t7Sr king of Sparta, bejng asked, ** What things 
b» thought most proper->for boys to learn, answered^ 
^* Those which they ought to practise when they come to 
be men.'' A wiser than Agesilaus has inculcated the same ^ 
sentiment : ** Train up^ a child in the way he should go^ 
and when he is old he will not depart from it.'' 

An lulian philosopher expressed in his motto, **that 
time was his estate.^' An estate, indeed, which will pro- 
duce nothing without cultivation ; but which will always 

, abundantly repay the labors of industry, and satisfy the 
most extensive desires, iflo^ part of it be suffered to lie waste 
by negligence ; to be overrun with noxious plants ; or laid ^ 
out for show, rather than use. 
WAea Aristoilt was asked. x tivwi ^\si\s\ 

fe//ii>^ a /a/sehood," he replied, 

be^jp^sLkM^bt truth,? IJlS^'i^^H^i 
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L'Estraoge, 10 his Fabiesi tells hS| that a namher of^eol'^ 
icksome boys were one day watching frogs, at the sidt df 
a pond ; and tfaati as any of them put their heads above 
the water, they pelted them down again witb stones/ OSt 
of the frogs, appealing co the himraniry^of the boys, nude 
this strtktttg observation : Children, you do not (^onisider 
that chough this may be sport 10 you, it isjeath to ns/'^ 

Sully, the great statesman of Franccy always retained St' 
his table, in btsnnost prosperousr days, the same frugality to 
which he had been accustoftied in early life. He was fre« 
quetitly repri«ched,-bf the courtiers, for this simplicity; 
but he used to reply to theikiy in the words o( an anciei(t 
philosopher : ** If the guests are^ mth of »ense, there is 
suffimnt for them ^ if they are not, I can very well di^ 
. pense with their company.** ~ 

Socrates, though4>rimarily attentive to the culture ofhil 
mind, was not negligent of his external appearance. Hili 
cleanliness resulted from those ideas of order and decency^ I 
which governed all bis actions : and the care which he took I 
of^his health, from fair desire to preserve his mind free and 
tranquil. 

Eminently pleasing and honorable was the friendship b^ 
twtenBavid and Jonathan; I iTJi distrWsed for thee, my ' 
brother Jonathan,*' said the plaintive and surviving David^ 
« very pleasant ha^t thmi been to me ; thy love for me wai 
wonderful ; passing the love t)f v^omen.*' 

Sir Philip Sidney, at the battle nearZiltphen, was vronni* 
cd by a musket ballr which broke the bone of his thigh. 
He was carried ^bout a mile and a half, to the camp ; and 
befeg faint withtheloss of blood, and probably parched with " 
thitst through the he*at of the weather, be called for drink". 
It was immediately^ brought to him : but^'as he was putting 
the vessel to his mouth, a poor 'wounded soldier, who hapf- 
pened at that instant to be carried by him, looked up to it 
with wishful eyes^ The gallant i^nd generous Sidney took - 
the bottle from bis mouth, and delivered it to the soldiery 
saying, "Thy necessity is yet greater than mine.*' 

Alexander the Great, demanded of a pirate whom he had 
taken, by what right he infested the iea? ? *'' By the same 
right** replied he, " that Alexander enslaves the world. Bui 
I am called a robber, because I have only one small vessel ; 
aad he is styled a conqueror, V>tcaxi%e comtiw\^%^^'ax 
^eets md armies.'* We tooofteujad^^ oim^ik\>l 
dor, and noi by ihf raerU of riiOT wuotv^^ KxwXft^w- 
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Abtoniiis Piiis the Roman Emperor^ was an amiable and 
•f^God roan. When any of his courtiers attempted to infiame 
htm with a passion for military ^lorj, he used to answer : 
That he more desired the preservation of one subjcctf 
than the destruction of a thousand enemies.'' 

Men are too often ingenious in making-tbtmselves mrsir^ 
ablet by agravatiog to their own fancyi beyond bouiids, all 
the evils which they endure. They compare themselves 
with none but thdse whom they imagine to be mote happy ; 
and complain, that upon them alone has fall^ the whole 
l^d of human sorrows. Would they loofe with a more 
impartial eye on the world, they would see themselves sur- 
rounded with su&rers ; and ^nd that they are only drink* 
iog out of that mixed cup, which Providence has prepared 
for all...." I will restore thy daughter again to lifer." said the 
eastern sage, a prince who grieved immoderately for the 
loTs of ai beloved child, "provided thou art able to engr^ave 
oalit^r tombi' the names i»F three persons who have never 
mourned.'' The prince made inquiry after such persons i 
but found the inquiiy vain, and was silent. ... 

SBCTiON VIII. 

He that bath no rule over his own spirit, is like a cky, 
that is broken down, and without walls. 

A soft ans^wer turaetbaway wrath 4 but grievous words « 
stfr lip auger; 

.Better is a dinner of herbs where love is, than a stalled 
ox aad barred therewith. 

Pride goeth before destruction ; and a haughty spirit be-^^ 
fore a fal|. 

Hear council, and receive instruction^ that^ thou mayest ^ 
betruly wise. 

Faithful are the \;^dUnds of a friend ; but the kisses of an 
enemy are deceitful. Open rebuke is lietter than secret love. 

Seest thou a man wise in biro wn conceit ^ There is more 
hope of a fool than of him. 

He that is slow to anger, is better than the mighty ; and ^ 
hfr ihat ruleth bis spirit; than he that taketh a city. 

He that hath pity on the poor, lendeth to th^- Lord 
that which he hath given, will he pay him again. ■ 

If thine enemy be hungry, glv« hvai breai t.o eat ^ autl 
if be bit thirsty t give him water to dtXriV* 

He that planted the ear, ahaUUc uo\.W\X 'A't 
fid the ejrc, ihall be not see T: 
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I have been young, and now I am old ; yet have I ueVelf^ 
le^n the righteous forsaken » nor bis seed begging bread. 

It is better to be a door keeper in the house of the Lor^i^^ 
khan to dwell in the tents of wickedness. 

I have seen the wicked in great power ; and spreading- 
himj^lf like a green bay tree. Yet he passed aWay : I soaght ' 
hrm, but he could not be found. 

Happy is the man that fiddetb wisdooi. Length of daft ^ 
is in her right hand ; and in her left hand, liches and honoh 
Her ways are ways of ^leasantnessi and all her paths are 
peace. w 

How gcbd and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell ' ^ 
together in uaity I It is like precious ointment : Like tlfe'' 
dew of Hermon, and the dew that descended upon tHc^ 
mbuntains of Zion. o 

The sluggard will not plough by' reastJn of tlie cold ; & « 
sHull therefore beg in harvest and have'iiotking. - I 

1 went by the field of the slothful, and by the vineyard df > 
the man void of understanding : and lo ! it was all grown < 
ovet with thorns ; settles had covered its face ; and the ' 
stone wall was broken downi' Thbn 1 sii^ and considered 
it well : I looked upon i^aad receivi^ instructioo. 

Honocable age U not that which standeth in length of ^ 
fiiebe; not that which ismeasurtd by i^nidber of yeatsi.... 
But wisdom is the grey hair to man ; and an mi^potted lift 
bold age. 

Solomon,, my son, ktfow *tboa the God of thy father^: ' 
and serve him withH perfect heart and with a witling fltiind* ^ 
If thou seek him, he^ wiH be found of tb^ $ but if ^thou M- ' 
iake bim,«htr witt cast thee off' forever* " 
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SECTION IX. 

TP HAT every day has its piinii and sorrows, if-^ 
universally experienced, and almost universally confessed. 
But let Us not attend only to mournful truths ; if we look 
impartially about us, we shall find, that every day has liU« 
mse its picasnrts and its joya. 

should cherish ficntuMUU «i cVianvr xc^^ax^^^\\^u- 
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l^e -Atifhor of atl^ood noorishes much piety and virtue in 
bearts that are uokoown to us ; And beholds repentance 
ready to ipring up anopng inany» whom we consider as re- 
probates. 

No pne^ought to consider himself as insignificant in the 
Bight of his Creator. In oar several stattonsi we are all sejjt 
forth to be laboxers in the vineyard of ottr ^leavenly' Father. 
£vety man has his work allotted, his talent committed 
to him ; by the due improveoieat of which he may, in one 
way or qther^ serve .God» promo^e„ virtue}, and be useful in 
tfte world. 

The loyepf praise should:,be preserved, under proper fub- 
ordinatioa to the |>nnciple of duty. In itself, it is a usefjil 
jmotive to action ; but when alloiwed to extend its influence 
too far* it corrupts the whole character ; and produces 
^guih, disgrace ;iad misery. To be 4^ntirely destitute of it . 
. is a defect. To b<; governed by it is depravity. The prop* 
er ac^juslfnept of the several principles of 9ctioi| in human 
natvre, is a matter (hat deserves our highest attention. For 
. when any one of them becomes^either too weak or too strong, 
^ it endangers both our virtue and our happiness. 

The desires and passions of a vicieus man,.haviBg once 
, obtained an unlimited sway, trample him under their feet. 
. jdiey m,ake him feel that he ii subject to various cootradic- 
^tory, and impeiions masters, who often pUU' him different 
ways. His soul is rendered the receptacle of many repug« 
. nant and jarring dispositiocs ; and resembles* sopoe barba* 
retDS country, cantoned out into different priucipafities whi<;]i 
jue continually waging war on one another. 

Diseases,- poverty ,disappointment,and sliame, are far from 
beingy in ^very instsince, the unavoidable doom of man. 
They are much more frequently the offspring of his own 
misguided choice. Intemperance engenders disease, sloth 
.produces poverty, pride creates disappointments, and dishon- 
esty exposes to shame. The nngoverned passions of mea 
betray theim into a thousand follies; their follies into crimes ; 
and their crimes into misfortunes. 

J^hen we refiecron the many distresses which abound in 
yhdmah life ; on the scanty propotliou ot Vi^^^vtMtv^ ^^\^ 
mo J maa is here -Mowed to en}oy \ oti W€«i\ ^iffisxwi^^ 
which the diversity of fortune maWa on lVv?iX. v^^VS^"*^ 
100 i it is sarpriniag, that envy sbouU ^^^^ 
rcf^^at passion a«on^ men, muQ\i m^ttt 
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have previiiled aiBong Chrutiani. ''Where so osucW is afif. t 
fered in comnion , little; room is left for envy. There is moic t 
occasion for pity and syropathj^ and inclination to assk ] 
•each other. 1 

At our first setting out in Jife when, yet an acquainted 
with the world and its snares, when every pleasure en- 
chants with its sinile,.and every o^ject^ shines wjith the gloss 
of novelty; let us 4>ewaie of the seducing appear-aDccs 
which surround us ; and recollect what others have sufieitd 
/from the power of head^troqg desire. t,If we allow aoy 
passion, even though it be esteemed innocent, to acquire «fl 
absolute ascendant, our inward peace will be impaired. But 
4f any !^hich has^ the taint of guilt, tnkt early possession ef 
our mind, we aiay d^tef from^that moment^ the tma of o$ir 
;tranquility. ' 

Eveiy man has some darling passion, which generally af- 
^fords the. first introduction to vice. -The irregular gratifia* 
"tions into which it occasionally seduces him, appear under 
the form of venial weatknessess s and are. indulged, in tfie be- 
ginning, with scrupulousness and reserve. But, by longer 
vpracticje, these restraints weaken, and the power of habit 
.grows. One vice brii^gs in another to its aid. By a sort 
of natural affinity they connect and entwine tKemselves to* 
getber ; till (heir roots coxj^e to be . spread . wide and defp 
over all the spul. ' - ! 

^HEUCB arises the misery of this psesent worI<H It is 
^ot owing to Qur cloudy atmosphere, our changing seasons 
and inclement skies. It is not owing to the debility of our 
bodies, or to ihe tinequal distribution of the.goods of for- 
tune. Amidst all disadvantages of thisrkind, a pure,r« 
stedfast, and etilightened mind, possessed of strong virtue> 
could enjoy itself in peace, and smile at the impotent ^assaults 
of fortune and the elements. It is within ourselves that 
misery has fixed its seat. Our disordered hearts, our guilty 
passions, our violent prejudices, and misplaced desires, ai« 
the i^nstruments of the trouble which we endure. These 
sharpen the dart$ which s^dversity would otherwise point i& 
vain against us. 

Wbileihe vain and the licentious ate revelline in the midst 
of extravagance and lioi, how \\i\\e do xVv^i uivt^iL >icw^^^ 
Mcenes of sore disjrcss whlA ait ip^LWxv^ ^x. ^^'^'^ ^^^'^ 



cfarouf^hisat the world ; muhitudes straggling for a poor 
subsisieai^e, to sapport the wife and the children whom they 
love, and who look up to them with eager dyes for that 
bread which they can hardly procure ; multitudes groan- 
ing under sickness in desolate cottages, untended and un-' 
nQoutnedj many, apparently in a better situation of life, 
pining away in secret with concealed griefs ; families weep- 
ing over the beloved friends whom they have lost, or, in Al 
the bitterness of anguish) bidding those who are just expir- 
ing, the last adieu. 

Never adventure on too near an approach to what is evil. 
cFamiliarize not yourselves with it, in the slightest instances, 
withoat fear. Listen with reverence to every reprehension 
f^f conscience ; and preserve the most qaick and accurate 
sensibility to right and vrong. If ever your moral impres- 
sions begin to decaf, and your natural abhorrence 6f guilt 
to lessen, you have ground to dread that the ruin of vixtue a 
^is fast approaching. 

By disappointments and trials the violence of our pas- 
sions is tamed, end our minds ^re formed to sobriety, and 
Tel!ectiofl. In the irarieties of life, occasioned by the vi- 
'cissitudes.of worldly fortnnc, We are inured to habits both 6f 
the active and the suffering vittues. 'How much soever we 
complain of the vanity of the wot Id, facts plainly show, that 
if its vanity were less, it could not answer the puipose of 
salutary discipline. Unsatisfactory as it is, its pleasures are 
-still too apt to corrupt our hearts. How far^l then must 
the consequences have been, had it yielded us more com- 
plete enjoyment ? If, with all its troubles, we nre in danger 
of being too much attaetied to it, how entirely would it 
^have seduced our affections, if no troubles had been mingled 
^wtth its pleasures ? 

In seasons of distress or <tiffi ulty, to abandon ourselves 
^to dejection, earries no mark of a great or w^tthy mind. 
Instead of sinking under trouble, and declaring *^ that his 
soul is weary of life," it becomes a wise and a good man* 
in the evil day, with firmness to maintain his post ; to bear 
^tip against the storm ; to have recourse to those advanti*gas 
which, in the worst of times, are always Irft io integrity 
and virtue 5 and never to give up the hope that better days 
may yet arise. ^ 

How many young peUonsh5iiJt Vk\?i^%v^^vt!^^^^ 
m'tb excelkat di$positioa» o£ \xt^tv\ ew«>!v.^ 
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and hamane ; kind to their friendi, and amiable ameng^ 
with whom they had intercourse ! and yet, how often hate 
we seen all those fair appearances unhappily blasted in the 
|)rogress of life, inertly through the influence iof loose and 
corrupting pleasures, and those very persons who promised 
joiice to be blessings to. the world, sunk donrn^ in the end, to 
be the burden and nuisance of society ! 

The most common propensity of mankind) is, to store 
futurity jwith whatever is agreeable to them especially ia 
those periods of life, when imagination is. lively, and hope 
is ardent Looking forward lo the>year now beginning, 
they are ready to .promise themselves ouidi,' from the 
foundations of prosperity which. they have laid ; from the 
iriendships and connections which they ha^e secured ; and 
from the plaasof conduct, which they have formed. AJas I 
bow deceitful do all. these dreams of happiness often prove i 
tWhile many are saying in secret to their hearts, To mor« 
row shall be as this day, and more abundantly,*' we^ are 
obliged in return to say to them ; " Boast not yourselves pf 
tomorrow \ for you know not what a day may bring forth 
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•^tyrank or possessions can make ibegUiliy mind hoffj* 

DiONYSIUS, the tyrant of Sicily, was far from be* 
ing happy, though he possessed great riches, and ' all the 
pleasuresfwhich wealth and ppwer could 4>rocure. DamocleSi 
one of his flatterers, deceived by these specious appearances 
^f happiness, took pccasion to compliment him on the ex- 
tent of his , power* bis tr^a^ures, and royal, magnificence.; 
and declajred that no monarch bad ever ibeen greater or 
liappier than JDionysius. **,lfast thou a mind,.Damocles/' 
jsays the ktng, to taste this happiness ; and to know, by 
^experience, what the enjoyments are% of which thou hast so 
wigb ass idea V* Damocles, wHh ticct^^^^ ^^^v 
VAeKiog OT^fid thai a royal ba^iqjitx itwV^V^ 
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aathi gilded lofa, covered with rich embroidery placed fo!> 
bis favorite. . Side boardSi loaded with gold and silver' 
pi^te of iminense value were artanged in the apartment. 
Pages of extraordinary beauty were ordered to attend his 
lable, and to obey his commaads with the utmost readiness^ 
and the most profonnd submission. Fragrant Vmtmcnts» 
chaplets of flowers, andtich peifumeS) were added to the 
entertaiomcnt.^ The table was loaded with ihfc most exqui- 
aite delicacies of every kind. Damochs, intoxicated with 
pleasure, fancied himself amongst superior beings. But ia 
the midst of all this happiness, as he lay indulging himself 
in state, be sees let down from the ceijing,'' exactly over hi» 
heady a glittering ^word bung ibf a single hair^^ The sight 
of impending destruttion put a speedf^ end to his joy and 
revelling. The pomp of his attendance^ - tic glitter of 
rhe carved plate^ and the delicacy t>f the viands, cease to af» 
ford him any pleasure. He dreads to stretch forth his hand 
to^ the table.; He throws off the garland of roses. He hast-* 
ens to remove from his dangerous situation ; and earnestly 
entreats the king to restore him to his former humble con* 
dition, having no desire to enjoy aay Joogcr a Jiappincss so 
terrible. 

Ey this device Dionysius intimated to Damocles, how 
miserable he was in the midst of all his treasures ; and in 
possession of aU the honors and enjoyments which royalty 
could bestow. tizBko. 

SiSCTlbN II, 

Ciuingi of external condition often advene to virtue. 

In the days of Joram king of Israel, flourished the 
prophet Elisha. His cHaracter was so eminent, and his 
fame so widely spread, that Benhadad the kiftg of Syria, 
though an idolator, sent to consult him> concetntng the is&ue 
of a distemper which threatened his life. The messenger 
employed on this occasion was Hazael, who appears to have 
beert one of ^he princes or chief men, of the Syrian court. 
Charged with rich gifts from the kingv he presents' himself 
before the prophet } and accosts him in terms of the high- 
est respect. During the* conference which they held to- 
gether, Eiisha fixed his eye steadfastly on the countenance^ 
of Hazael ; and discerningi by apTO^\vtU^%^\\\\%\Jv^VQXxs^ 
tyranny and cruelty ,he could not com«ATiVi\xn^^'lViOTi\s>cw\'^* 
ii^g into a £ood of tears, Wh^ti Ttivt.^A> \tx vwv«^'^> 
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qa}i;ed into the cause of this sudden eaiotioii,.the. |»«pals&' 
plainly informed him of the crimes and bai^arkies, which 
be foresaw that he. would aft^rwar^is commit. The soul of- 
Hazae) abhorred, at this time* the thoughts' of cruelty. Un- 
corruptedi as yet, by ambition or greatness, his indiguation 
rose at being thought capable of such savage actions as the 
prophet had memioned ;and, wMh rcuch warmth^he replies J 
•* But what ? is thy servant a dog, that he should do thi* 1 
great thing EUsha makes no return, but to point cui a 
remarkable change, which, was to take place iu hi& condi- 
i tion ; The Lord hath shown me, that thou shale be king 
ever Syria." In course of time all that had beenjpredicted 
came to pass. Haz iei ascended the throne, ano ambition 
took possession of his heart He smote the children of > 
Israel in fall their coasts. He oppressed them during all the. 
days of king J^hoahaa and, from what J& left on record 
^f his actions, he plainly appears to have proved, what the 
prophet foresaw him to be, a<maa of violencey cruelty, and 
Wood. 

In this passage of history^ an object is presented^ whick . 
deserves our serious attention. We behold a man who, tOr 
one state of life, could not look upon certain crimes with* 
out surprise and horror ; who knew so little of himself, as. - 
\ to believe tit impos&ible for him ever to be concerned in cQaa«^ 
\^ mitting them ; that same man by a change of-conditioCr 
\ and an^uiiguaided state of mind, transformed in alibis iseU' 
timent$4 and as he rose in greatness, rising also in guilt ; 
till at last he completed that whole character of iniquity»„ 
^which he once detested* sljir, 

SECTION 111. 

Ortogrul ; or^ the vanity of rkl:^s. 
As Ortogrul of Basa, was one day wandering along tbe^ 
streets of Bagdat, musing, on the varieties of merchandise 
which the shops offered to his view ; and observing the dif* 
ferent occupations which busied'the multitudes on every side, 
he was awakened from the tranquility of meditation, by a . 
crowd that obstructed his passage. He raised his eyes, and , 
saw the chief vizier, who, having returned from the divad^ . 
was entering his palace. > 
Ortogrul mingled with the aUetid^tiX^ \ Vw^^v^v- 
poscd to have some petition (or iVve Vmet, vj^^ ^^tmwx^^ 
^ eattr. Me surveyed the spac\ou^«ftss xV^ ''^''^^^^^^^^ 
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adibtr«fd tiie wans-haog with golden tapestry, and tfie ffoorr 
covered tH^ith silken carpets ; and despised the simple neat- 
ness of his own little habitation; 

" Surely," said he to himself, ** this palace is the seat of 
happiness ; where pleasure socceeda to pleasure, and dis* 
content and sorrow can have no itdmission. Whatevet^ 
nature has provided for the delight of sense, is here spread 
forth to be enjoyed. What can tnoftals hope or imagine^' 
which the master of this palace has not obtained ? The' 
dishes' of luxury cover his table ; the voice of harmony^ 
lalk him in hir bowers f he breather the fragrance of the*' 
groves of Java, and sleeps upon the down of the cygntts^ 
of Ganges. He^ speaks^ and hi& mandate is obeyed ; hr 
wishes, and his wish ts gratified ; all whom he sees obey- 
him, aud all whom he hears flatter hkn. How different 
Ortogrul, is thy- condition, who art doomed to the per»- 
petual torments of unsatisfied desire ; and who hast n(>< 
amusement in .thy power, that caa^withhold thee from thy 
own reflections ! They tell thee that thou art wise $ bu^ 
what does wisdom avail with poverty ? None will flatter- 
the poor ) and the wise have very little power of flatter- 
ing themselves. That man is surely the most wretched of 
the sons of wretchedness, who lives with his own faults and 
follies always before him ;Jind who has none to reconcile him 
to himself by praise and venetation. I have long-sought* 
content, and have not^ound it ; I will from this moment 
endeavor to be rich.'* 

Full of his newf esolutlon, he shut himself in his charn*' 
ber for six months, to deliberate how he should grow rich/ 
He sometimes purposed to offer himself lis- a couns«Uor t^' 
one of the kings in India ; aod sometimes rcfsolved to dig' 
for diamonds in the mines of Golconda. One day, after< 
some hours passed in violent fluctuation of opinion, sleep 
insensibly seized him in his chair. He"" dreamed that h&^' 
was ranging a desert country ,Mn search t>f some one tb^t 
might teach him to grow rich ; and as he stood on the 
top of a hill', shaded with cypx:ess» in doubt "whither to' 
direct his steps, his father appjeared on a sudden istanding^ 
before him* H Ortogruli" sard the old man, I know 
thy perplexity ; fiitcn to thy father ; turn thine eye on the 
o/>/>osi>e mountain." OriogTxA XooVl^^^^ti^ vaw ^.xssvwjx. 
tumbling dowa the T0cks» Toam^ ^vCti x^^v^^ ^ 

afid scacceiing ii8 foam ou Vxsvvs^^^^-'J*^^ 
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<* Now,** said his father, " behald the valley that lies b6« 
tween the hilU.'' Ortogral looked, and espied a little well) 
out of which issued a small rivulet. Tell me now,'' said 
bis father, dost thou wish for sudden afiuence, that may 
pour upon thee like the mountain torrent i or for a slow 
and gradual increase, resembling the rill gliding from the 
well V " Let me be quickly rich," said Ortogrul ; **lct 
the golden stream be quick and violent.'' <^ JLook rouod 
thee," said his father, once again." Ortogrul. looked, 
and perceived the channel of the torrent dry and dusty ; 
but following the rivulet from the well, he traced it to a 
wide lake, which th^ supply, slow and constant, kept always 
full. He awoke and determined to grow rich by silent pro- 
fil, and persevering industry. 

Having sold his patrimony, he engaged in merchandise ; 
and in twenty years purchased lands, on which he raised 
a house, equal in sumptuousness to that of the vizier, to 
which he invited all the ministers of pleasure, expecting to 
enjoy all the felicity which he had imagined riches able to 
afford. Leisure soon made him weary of himscK, and he 
longed to be persuaded that he was great and bappy^ 
He was courteous and liber^ ; he gave all that approach* 
ed him hopes of pleasing him, and all who should please 
him, hopes of being rewarded. Every art cf praise was 
tried, and every soujce of adulatory 6ction was exhausted. 
Ortogrul heard his flatterers without delight, because he 
found himself unable to believe them.^ His own heart told 
him its fraikies ; his own understanding . reproached him 
with his faults. How long," said he, with a deep sigh, 
*^kave I been laboring in vain to amass, wealth, which at 
last is useless ! Let no man hereafter wish to be rich, who 
isiJready too wise to be flattered i" m. johnsos^ 
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SECTION IV. 

Lady Jane Gray* 

k T^HIS excellent personage vas i^t^ctsk^^^ Ix^^tv 

mJSLpyal Line of £ngland>by botVibet 5^a\t\x\s. 

y She WM wcfully eduwted m -tut ^^'^^^'^^^JjJ^^ 
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fdrmatton ; and her wisdom stnd virtue rendered her a shin- 
ing example to her sex. But it was her lot to continue only 
a short period on this stage of being ;^ for, ia early life, she 
fell a sacrifice to the wild ambition of the Duke of North- 
unnberland ; who promoted a marriage between her and his 
SOD, Lord Guilford Dudley ; and raised her to the thVone of 
£ngland in opposition to the rights of Mary and EUzabetb. - 
At the time of their marriage, she was only about eighteen 
years of age, and her husband was also very young : a sea- 
son of life very: unequal to oppose the interested views of 
artful and aspiring men ; who, instead of exposing them to 
danger, should have been the protectors of their innocence 
and youth. 

This extraordinary young' person^ besides the solid en- 
dowments of piety and virtue, possessed the most engaging, 
disposition, the most accomplished parts \ and being of an' 
equal age with king Edward VI, she had received all her 
education with him, and seemed even to possess a greater 
facility in acquiring every part of manly and classical litera- 
ture. She had attained a knowledge of the Roman and 
Greek languages, as well as of several modern tongues ^ had 
passed most of her time in an application- to learning ; and 
expressed a great indifference for other occupations and 
amusements usual with her sex and station. Roger Ascham, 
tutor to the Lady Elizabeth, having at onetime paid her a 
visit, he found her employed in reading Plato, while the rest 
of the family were engaged in a party of hunting in the . 
park ; and upon his admiring the singularity of her choice, 
she told him, that she "received more pleasure from that 
author, than the others could reap from all thetr sport and 
gaiety."— Her heart, replete with this love of literature and 
serious studies, and with tenderness towards her husband, 
who was deserving of her affection, had/never opened itself'^ 
to the flattering allurements of ambition ; and the informal 
tlon of her advaacement-to the throne was by no means a- 
gteeable to her. She even refused to accept of the crown ; 
pleaded the preferable right of thetwo priocessei ; expressed 
her dread of the consequences attending an enterpiise so dan* 
gerous, not to say so criminal ; and desired to remain in 
that private station in which she was born. Overcome at • 
hst with entreaties^ rather than ttwm^* W 
aad father- ia hwf and, abov« a\V> ot \xw W^'wx^> 
mitted ta thtioA^m^ aud w» ]gt,t\ wk4 ^^^^^^"^^^ 
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owo jadgment. But her elovation was of very short'conrmns^ 
ance. The nation declared for Queen Mary ; and the Ladf 
Janei after wearing the vain pageantry of a crown daring icir 
days, retorned to a private life, with much fnore satisfaction 
than she felt when the royalty was tendered to her. 

Queen Msiry, who appears to have been incapable of 
generosity or cleraencyy determined to remove-evtry person, 
from whom the least danger could be apprehended. Warn* 
ing was, therefore, given the Lady J^e to preparcfor death *^ 
a doom which she had expected, and which the innocence of' 
her life, as well as the misfortunes to which^ she had been 
^posed, rendered no unwelcome news to her. The C^eenV 
bigotted zeal, under color of tender mercy to the prisoner's^ 
soul, induced her to sMd priests, who molested her with 
perpetual disputation ; and even a reprieve of three days- 
was granted her,in hopes that she wauld be persuaded,dariDg- 
that time, to pay, by a time^ conversion to Popery, some- 
regard to her eternal welfare. The Lady Jane bad pre- 
sence of mind, in those melancfaoUy circumstances, •DOt.only 
to defend her religion by^oHd arguments} but alsa to write 
a letter to her sister in the Greek language ; in which, be-' 
sides sending her a copy of the Scriptures in that tongue, 
tjhe exhorted her to maintain, in every fortune, a like steady> 
perseverance*^ On the day of her execution,* her husband, 
Lord Guilford, desired permission to see her « but' she xe* 
ft^ed her consent, and sent him word, that the tenderness of' 
their parting vWoufd overcon>e -xthe fortitude of both ; and 
would too much unbend their minds for that constancyi^ 
which their approaching end required of 'them.— 'Their -sepa-' 
ra-tion, she said, would be only for a moment^ and they* 
would soon rejoin each other in: a scenes where their affec- 
tions would be forever united ; and where death, disappoint- 
ssient, and misfortunes, could nof^longenhaveaccess to theCDi^ 
oi: disturb their eternal felicity.^ 

It had been intended to execute the Lady Jane and Lord' 
Guilford together on the* same scaffold, at Tower-hill \ but' 
the council, dreading the compassion of the people for their^ 
youth, beauty, innocence, and noble bhrth, changed their or- 
ders,, and gave directions^bat she should be beheaded within 
the verge of the Tower. She saw her husband led to exe- 
, cation ; and bsLving given him from xVit Vtcidovi ^oxftfe 
] of her remembrancCf she waited w\0:iuajw\vs^ vCCiW 
pointed bour shouli bring hn xo n ^ ^^^"^ 
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saw fats headless body carried back in a cart ; and Foand ber* 
«elf more confirmed by the icports, which she heard of the 
tcon&tancy of his end, than shaken by so tender and melan* 
•holiy a spectacle. Sir John GagCf constable of the Tou er^ 
^hen he led hei to execution, desired her to bcMow on hiixv 
some small present, which he might ktep as a peipetual 
xnemorial of her. She gave hirr< her t^ble book^ in which 
«he had just wijtten three sentenres, on seeing her hu&bandV 
dead body ; or.e in Greek, another in Latin, a thitd ia 
Urglish. The purport of them was, *' that human justice 
wa^ against his^body, but the Divine Mercy would be favor- 
able to his soul ; and that if her fault deserved puni&hmentf 
her youth, at least, and her imprudence, were worthy of 
excuse; and that God and posterity} she trusted, would^how 
iic^ favor.*' On the scaffbld, she made a speech to the by- 
standers, in which the mildness of her disposition led her to 
take the blame entirely on^ herself, without uttering one com* 
plilnit against the severity with which she had been treated* 
She saidi that her offence was, not having lard her hand upon 
the crown, but not rejccticg it with sufficient constancy : that 
she bad less erred through ambition than through reverence 
to her parents, whom she h<id been taught to <fcspect and 
Obey : that sha willingly received death, as the only satisfac- 
tion .which she could now make to the irijured state ; ami 
though her inrringement of the laws had been constrained, 
she would show,by her voluntary submission to their sentence, 
that &he was desirous to atone for that disobedience, into 
which too much filial piety had betrayed her : that she had 
f justly deserved this punishment for being made the instru-- 
I jment, {hough the unwilling iifstrnraent, of the ambition of 
other! .'-and that the story of her lifp, she hoped, might at 
least be useful, by proving that innocence excuses not great 
misdeeds, if they tend any way to the destructbn of the com- 
ifaonwealth.- After uttering these words, she caused her- 
self to be disrobed by her women, and with a steady, sercne- 
countjcnance submitted be]:self, to the executioner. 
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have prevailed among Chrifttians. ^Wbere so mucb is sst i 
fered in common , Hale, room is left for envy. There is more i 
occasion for pity and sympathy/ and incliaation to assist ] 
-each other. 

At our first setting out in Jife when , yet unacquainud 
with the world and its snares, when every pleasure en- 
chants with its smile>.and every Qbjecl^shines with the gloss 
of novelty ; let us 4»ewaie of the seducing appearaDces 
which surround us ; and recollect what others have suffered 

/from the power of headstrong desire. tU we allow a&y 
passioni even though it be esteemed innocent, to acquire i 
absolute ascendant, our in ward peace will be impaired. But 

>if any Which has^ the taint of guilt, uice early possession ef 
our mind, we may date^ from^that momeflt, the ruin of o]ir 

rtranquility. ^ 

Eveiy man has some darlmg passion, which generally af- 
fords the. first introduction to vice* >Tbe irtegiUar gratifiqi* 

•^tions jnto which it occasionally seduces him» appear under 
the form of venial weaknesses ; and are. indulged, in tfie be- 
ginning, with scrupulousness and reserve. But, by longer | 

,practtc,e, these restraints weaken, and the power of habit 
grows. One vice brings in another to its ai.d- By a sort 
of natural affinity they connect and entwine themselves to- 
gether ; till their roots come to be v spread .wide ^^nd detp 
over all the $qu\. 

^HEiiCB arises the misery df this peesent worlds It js 
jDOt owing to Qur cloudy atmosphere, our changing seasons 
and inclement skies. It is not owing to the debility of our 
bodies, or to the ungual distribution of the.goods of for- 
tune. Amidst all disadvantages of this :kind, a pure,ra 
stedfast, and ^lightened miind, possessed of strong virtue> 
could enjoy itself in peace, and smile at the impotent ^ssaulu 
of fortune and the elements. It is within ourselves that 
misery has fixed its seat. Our disordered hearts, our guilty 
passions, our violent prejudices, and misplaced desires, a?e 
the instruments. of the trouble which we endure. These 
sharpen the dart$ which adversity would otherwise point i& 
vain against us. 

Whileihe vain and the licentious are revelling in the midst 
of extravagance and riot, how \\it\e 4o xVit^ vtoAtiVci^ >5M»fc 
MCMcs of sore distress which art '^awiU\% ax. \Vvax tawo^ex 
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tfarptt^hdQt the world ; multitudes straggling for a poor 
mbsisieube, to support the wife and the children whom they 
love, and who look up to them with eager dyes for that 
bread which they can hardly procure ; multitudes groan- 
ing under sickness in desolate cottages, untended and un-' 
mourned i many, apparently in a better situation of lifct 
pining away in secret with concealed griefs ; families weep- 
ing over the beloved friends whom they have lost, or, in kll 
the bitterness of anguish, bidding those who are just expir- 
ing, the last adieu. 

Never adventure on too near an approach to what is evil, 
cFatniliarize not yourselves with it, in the slightest instanceSf 
without fear. Listen with reverence to every reprehension 
^( conscience ; and preserve the most qoick and accurate 
sensibility to right and wrong. If ever your moral impres- 
sion^ begin to decay, and your natural abhorrence of gollt 
to lessen, you have ground to dread that the ruin of viitacN 
^is fast approaching. 

By disappointments and trials the violence of our pas- 
sions is tamed, end our minds ^re formed to sobriety, and 
reilectiofl. In the varieties of life, occasioned by the vi- 
'cissitudes.of worldly fortune, We are inured to habits both 6f 
the active and the suffering vittues. 'How much soever wc 
^ complain of the vanity of the world, facts plainly show, that 
if its vanity were less, it could not answer 'the puipose oF 
salutary discipline. Unsatisfactory as it is, its plcasntes arc 
-still too apt to corrupt our hearts. 'How fat-^l then must 
the consequences have been, had it yielded us more com- 
■plete enjoyment ? If, with all its troubles, we nre in danger 
of being too much attached to it, how entirely would it 
have sedueed our affections, if no troubles had been mingled 
with its pleasures ? 

In seasons of distress or tM'ffi uUy, to abandon ourselves 
^to dejection, carries no mark of a great or wm thy mind. 
Instead of sinking under trouble, and declaring "that his 
soul is weary of life," it becomes a wise and a good man, 
in the evil day, with firmness to maintain his post ; to bear 
^tip against the storm ; to have recourse to those advanti^gcg 
which, in the worst of times, are always l^ft to integrity 
«nd virtue ; and never to give up the hope that better days 
inay yet arise. % 

How many young persons \\a.i9e. '^\ ?a%\^tx^^^\'5wSL\v^^^'?^^ 
with exceJlcm dispositioua ot \kt^n \ wtiKt^ra^^ Ooaxxv^ 
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and bamane ; kind to their friends, and amiable ammg^ 
with whono they bad intercourse ! and yet, how often 
we seen all those fair appearances unhappily blasted intbe 
progress of life, mertly through the influence of loose and 
corrupting pleasures, and those very persons who promised 
X)nce to be blessings to tbe world, sunk donrn^ In the end, to 
be the burden and auisance of society ! 

The most common • propensity of maokind» is» to store 
futurity jwitfa whatever is agreeable to them especially in 
those periods of life, when imagination is. lively, and hope 
is ardent LopkiBg forward to tbcvyear now beginning, 
they are ready to .premise themselves omdiy from the 
foundations of prosperity which. they have laid ; from the 
friendships and connections which they have secured ; and 
from the plaa&of conduct. which they have fotmed. Alasl 
i3ow deceitful do all these dreams of happiness often prove ! 
^hile many are saying in secret to their hearts, To mor- 
row shall be as this day, and more abundantly,*' we^ are 
obliged in return to say to them ; " Boast not yourselves pi 
^ jCQ morrow ; for you know not what a day may bring forth P* 



SECTJONvI. 

Nor rank or possessions can make ibegtHliy mind hafpy. 



Xj ION YSIUS, the tyrant of Sicily, was far from be* 
Ing happy, though he possessed great riches, and' all the 
pleasuresfwhich wealth and power could 4>rocure. Damoclesi 
one of his flatterers, deceived by these specious appearances 
ef happiness, took pccasion to compliment him on the cx« 
tent of his . power, bis tr^a^ures, and royal. magnificence ; 
and declared that no monarch bad ever ibeen greater or 
liappier thanJDionysius. ".-Hast :tbou a mind„Damocles," 
jsays the.king, " to taste this happiness ; and to know, by 
experience, what Che enjoyments are, of which thou hast so 
fiigb idea Damocles, vrtiVv ys^ ^cct^v^^ xJsvt i^Skv 
jrkcJKing ord^fid that a roya\ baiaqjitx AiwH>o^;^t^w^^ 
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am^MBk glided sofa, covered with rich embroidery placed for* 
fats favorite. Side boards, loaded with gold and silver' 
pi^te of immeoBc value were artanged in the apartment. 
Fages of extraordinary beauty wercvordcred to attend his 
table, and to obcf his commaads with the utmost readinessi 
and the most profouird submission. Fragrant VititmentSf 
chaplets of flowers, and tich pei fumes, were added to the ^ 
entertainment/ The table wm loaded with ihfc most exqui- 
aitc delicacies of bvery kind. Damocl'es, intoxicated with 
pleasure, fancied himself amongst superior beings. But ia 
the midst of all this happiness, as he lay indulging himself 
in state, be sees lei down from the ccijing^exactly over hi* 
h^d, a glittering ^word bung «bf "^a single hair&: The sight 
of impending destruttion put a speedy^ cod to his joy and 
levelling. . The pomp of his attendance^ A* glitter of 
tlie carved plate, and the delicacy t>f the viands, cease to af* 
ford him any pleasure. He dreads to stretch forth his hand 
to- the table.^ He throws off the garland of roses. He hast-> 
ens to remove from his dangerous situation ; and earnestly 
entf eats the king to restore him to his former humble con* 
dition, having no desire to enjoy any longer a iappiness so 
terrible. 

By this device Dionysius intimated to Damocles, how 
miserable he was in the midst of all his treasures ; and in 
possession of aU the honors and enjoyments which royalty 
could bestow. tivsRa. 

l!^£CTldN II. 

Changs of external condition often adverse to virtue. >. 

In the days of Joram kiog of Israel, flourished the 
prophet Elisba. His cHaracter was so eminent, and his 
fame so wldelf spread, that Bcnhadad the kidg of Syria, 
tbtugh an idolator, sent to consult him, conceining the issue 
of a distemper which threatened his life. The messenger 
employed on this occasion was Has^el, who appears to have 
beeh one of the princes or chief men, of the Syrtan court. 
Charged with rich gifts from the king, he presents' himself 
before the prophet ; and accosts him in terms of the high- 
est respect, I>uring the- conference which they held to- 
gether, Elisha fixed his eye steadfastly on the countenance^ 
of Hazael ; and discerning, by apxo^Vvt\\c 
tyranny and cruelty ^ht could nox coTi\«\u\C\xo^^^ViOTO^^^'^-' 
wg into a &ood of tears. When Tdv«.^A^ ^xkvv^vs^^ 
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. tht braodiet. At lasti the gr^eo path begaiito ^^itief rof 
^fti first tcndencxt ^nd to wind among bilk and thicketif 
"^cooled with fountains^ and morinuring with waterfallt 
Here Obidah paused > for a timet and began to considv 
whether it were longer f^fe to fors^e the.lnowa and ^ora- 
'■non track s but renoiembering that the heat was now in its 

Keatest Vi(Qieq[ce, atid that the plain ^ras ^ustf and pneve^ 
resolved to pursue the.new patby wMch he supposed on^r 
to make a. few i^eandersi fn confpUan^e with the varieties 
of the ground} and po tnd at last in the common road« 

^Bavfng thus calmed bis solici|ttde» he renewed bis pac^ 
utbough oe.f jasp^cted that, he was not gaining ground. Thji 
oneasioeit of his niind inclined him ,to lay ^old on cverf 
tiew ol^ecti and give Waty to every sensation that might 
sootk 6t divert him. He listened to every echo i hie 
,inopoted.every <hill for a fresh piroi^ect ; >e turned ast^ 
to every cascade j and pleased himself w^th tracing the 
course qf a gentle riyier that rolled amon^ the trees^ aod 
watered a Jarge region with innumerable cjrcumvoliitioiu|« 
In these amusements, the hours passed avray unaoepunted j 
^liis deviations .had perpUzed his memoi;yt and he knew 
^not toprards what point toxtravel. He stood pensive and 
,confuied» afraid to go forward lest he should go wrongs 
^et conscious that the time of loitering w^is now pas^ 
While he was thpis tortured with.tincertaintf» tiie sky was 
overspread witn clqude j the daj vani^ed irom before 
him ; and a sudden tempest gathered round ^his .head. He 
|vas now roused by bis danger to a .^uick and painfil rCf 
inembranee of ,his folly i he now saw how liapf^neu is lo|»t ' 
when ease is consulted ; he lamented the iKimanIx impa? 
jdence that prompted hitti to seek sh^ter jn the^grore ; ai^l 
despised the petty curiosity that led him on from ttifie tio 
^ifle. White Jbe was thus reflecting» the air ^w blackerj 
and a clap of thunder broke bis meditation. 

He novr'resolved to do what yet remanied in bis poweTf 
^to fread back the ground wliich he had passed, and try %P 
find some issue where the wood might open into the ^lain. 
"He prostrated Jiiniself on the ground} and eommelDded hS$ 
life to the jLord of Nature. He rose with jconfidence and 
tranquility, and pi;essed on with resolution. 7he beasts of 
the desert were in mQtion« and on ^ery hand were heard 
iS^ miogled bomU of rage md Ceax« ai^d t««m. w 




fSod^ed htm ; cKt windt xoar^ itl the wwdiTftttd tbc 
tDrreotr tttthbi((d from the biilt. 

ThiH forlorn add distressed^ be wandered through the^ 
WHd, without knowing whitber he was going* or whethcil^ 
tjb was e^ery moment drawing n^arer^ t6 saf^tjy or to de>^ 
stryictioti. At length not fear but labor began to over* 
ebme htol rhts breath grew shorty and his kheea tremUed 
agld he' war on the point of lying doWn in resignation to^ 
hls fatet When' be beheld, thf^o^h the brambles this glim-^ 
mer of a ' taper. He advanced towards the light ; and 
^ding. that ir>rocecded from thd'cottage of a bermit» b< 
clilled humbly at the door; and obtained admiision. ' The' 
old man set before hrm snclh provisions as Be had collected^ 
thx himsetf^f oir wl^ioh Otiitdah fed wkK ea£[ern<^ kbd graf< 
itttde... . . , ... 
When tfe rtp»t Vas over, '^ Tdl me,^^ laid the bermif^ 
by Whaft chance Umn hast been brbitght hither I I have:' 
ticehinow twenty years an inbabitaot of the wilderness^ itr; 
which 1 never saw a main before.*' OSidah then related' 
dkf ioccm' l e nies ot fait jburneyt wtthoiit any coiicealflQebt or^ 
j^lialH'oo. . . 

Son," saidk the hermit; " let the enors and follies, the 
dangers and escape of this day, sihk deep into thy heart. 
t£emembtr/ my son^that hntban life is the jburney of a day. 
1^ rise in the morniog of youth, full of vigor and foU of ex* 
pectation % we set forward with' spirit and hope, with gaiety 
jtid with diligence, and travels on a while in the direct ros^ 
of piety towards t&e mansioni of rest. Ili a short tfme'we^^ 
remit oof fervdr, and endeavor- to find some mitigation ot 
our duty, and some mortfeasy meant of obtaining t)ie same 
el^d. We then relax our yi|;or, and resolve no longer 16 
fa^ terrifitd with crimes at a distance ; but rely upon our 
own constancy, an^ venture to approach what we resolve 
never to touch. We' thus enter the bowers of ean, and 
rtpose in the shades of security. Here the heart softens,- 
and vigibnee subsides *r we, are then wiUlng to inquire 
#hether another advance cannot be nfade, and whether we 
fltay not# at least, turn our eyes upon the gardens of plea* 
sure. We approach them with scruple and be^tion ; we 
enter them, but enter timorous and trembling always 
hope to pass through thcin without loan^ th^^4 of vlc« 
tue, whichf for a while, we keep m o\xt 
weparpose to rettm. But tenifita'doti ^xiccefe^^vw».^v^<^^^ 
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and one €(Miiptitiic« prtparef at for anothtr i in thii^ 
loti the happineu of inDocencer and sobce our disquiet vitki 
sfiisnal gratifieadoDs. Bf decrm wc let fall th« rernem- 
laraoce of our origiQal iottnttoo, and q^it theo^Ij adeqaate^ 
•Ijiet of rational;dcsir«» Wt entangle ourtelTe* la^basines^* 
tmaerge oiisseW«i in. Itmry^ and rove throi^b^^ite labj* 
^intht of meonstancj j| till thedaFkaesro£>old age begins r^- 
iafade os* and dieease and anvietj obsiruet oav^ way. We 
tfaenjookback^ipon otkr live» with hotror, wiUi^sor^Wt with 
repentance } and wishr bot-too often Tainly wish, that we 
bad not forsaken the wajre of >virc«e. Happf^re vtke^rflBf 
son,* who shall learn from' thy examplei not to despair bat' 
ihatk>i«niember9 that^ thoc^h the^day^is^pau, and their ^ 
tir^ngth ts wasted* there yet remains one effbrt to be made i*. 
that reformation is never hopeless, nor shicere endeavors* 
ever unassisted^} that the wanderer may at. length retnrn 
after «ll bis errors i ^aod that ha who implores, strength and 
courage from abovei shall- find danger and difficulty gift* 
way before him. Gb nbw, my son,^ to thy repos^i. commit's 
thyself to the car« of Omnipotence ; and when the mocntng* » 
esills ajgaia to toil| begin anew thy journey and thy life.^ \ 
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Tbt itttportancs of a^good education.'^ . 

X CONSIDER-a buman^soaf/ without educational 
Il&e marble in the quarry ; which shows none of its inherent 
beauties» until the^kill of^the^ polisher fetches out the col- 
ors» makes the surface shine, and discovers eveiy ornamental 
cloud) spot, and vela, that runs through the body of it, 
£ducation» after the same manner, when it works-«poo a 
noble mind, draws out to view.every latent virtue and per* 
fecthn, wbkb without sueh heV^. ate tk«e%i. %Me« to make 
fJkf/r ^pearance^ 



s&WQatt tp&ti Hiffl» I shall make uie of the stme ihiUnce 19 
tHatttate the foree of cducaibOf which Aristotle has brought 

. to evfilain his doctrtee of suhs^ntial forms; vhea he tdU 
vm^ that a Aacue lies hid in a blpckrof UMirble ; aod that the 
att i>f the statuary only clears away the st}i>cir^oa8 snattery^ 
and removes the rubbish. The figure is in the stone, and 
the sculptor only finds it. What sculpture it to a block of 
marblei edutatiott is to a human soul. The phiiosopher, the 
saint, or the hero; the wise, the gcfod, pr the great man, verf 
often lies hid'and concealed in a plebeian» which a proper 
etiucation night have ditmterred^ and bavie brought to 
sight.^ t am therefore much delighted with tbading the 
accounts of savage nations t-and with contemplating those 
▼irtnes which are wild and uncultivated : to see courage 
esertfug itself in fierceness, resolution in obstinacy, wisdoitt 
in cunning, patience in suUenness and despair. 
- Men's passions operate variously, and appear in differcnr 
Mnds of actions; according as they are more or less rectified* 
m4 swayed by reason. When one hears of negroes* whor 
tfpoo the death of their mmers, or upon changing their 
saivicei hang themselves upon the next tree, as it sometinftr 
hapj>ens in our American plantations, who can forbear ad« 
miring their fidelity, though it expresses iuelf in so dreadful^ 
a manner ? What might not that jsavagegteatness of soul, 
Ythich appears in these poor wretches on many occasions, be^ 
raised to, were it rightly^ cultivated And what colour 
of excuse cai> there be, for the contempt with which we 
treat thia part of^ omr species ; that we shouM not put them' 
upon the common foot of humanity} that we should only- 
set an insignificant fine upon the man who murders tbem $ 
say, that we should, as much as in us lies, cut them off^ 
from the prospects of hapfHness io anothei Wdvkf, as wellas 
m this ; and deny them that which we look upon as the- 
proper means for attaining it ? 

It is therefore aifunspeakable Uessing^ to he born tn those^ 
parts <rf ibe-worid where wisdom and ^owiedge fiourish 
though, it mast be confessed, thm ar^even in these paf tSt^^ 
several poor uninstructed penetiiii.-whp are but little abovft- 
the inhabitants of thoac natioas of which I h^e been here 
speaking s ais^ose who havrhad the advantages of a more 
liberal ediKmk>a, dse'^aboxa ooe another by several different 
degrees of perfection. For, to ttlxiTii XiQ ox» 

Moctof tmutU^ we ^ee it5<jm«^« 
6 a 
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^it flomeciiiies roogh hewn, and but just sketched iniMhtt^t l 
niao figvre ; sometinies, we see the man appearing distinctly: 
im all his limbs and featnm ; sometimes, we find the figure 
wrought up to great elegancf ; .but seldom meet withf 
any to whieh the band of a Phidias or a^Proxiteles could not^ 
gtre several oiee^ touches and finishings^. a^iiomm. 



A suspicious temper ih§ source of misery to its possessor* ^ 



As a suspicious spirit is the source of many crimes and 
calamities in'Uio world, so.it is the spnogof certain misery^ 
to the person who indulges it. His friends- wilL be few 
and small will be his comfort in those whom he possesses^' 
Selieving others to be his enemies, he will of course maker 
them such. Let his caution be ever so great, the asperity^ 
of his thoughts will often breakr 4)ut in biS:>behavior ! and i 
in return for suspecting and hatiog, he will incur , suspicion^ 
and hatred. Besides the external evils which he draws upon., 
himself, arising'lrom alienated friendship, broken confidcoce^i^ 
and open enmity, the sttH>icious temper itself ia one of the- 
worst evils whidi^ any man can suffer. If in aU £ear there 
is torment,'' how miserable must be hit sute who, by living 
in. perpetual jealousy, lives in perpetual dread ! Lookiog^;. 
«pon himself to be surrounded with spies, enemies and de«: 
signing men, he is a stranger to reliance and trust. He:^ 
knows not to whom to open himself. He dresses his coonte«t 
nanoa in forced amiles,^while his heart throbs within from^- 
apprehensions of secret treachery. Hence fretftrtness and iU 
humor, disgust at th» world, and all. the painful sensatloaspf ^ 
an irritated and embitteFod mindA 

So. numerous and great are the cviU arising from a sus*^ 
picioos disposition,.thax,^ the two extremes it js^more eli*? 
giUe to expose^ ourselves to occasional disadvantage from» 
tfaiokiog too^mlUof lotbevs, than to suffnr continual misery 
hy thinking alwaf s ill ^^thenu. It is better to be-sometimesi 
impi^ird upon, than oeyci^ to trust. . ISafeiy is purchased at^. 
too desif a rate, when, in ordervto secure it, we are oUigedr 
toibe always clad in armor, and toiivein perpetual hostilityt 
with our fellows. This i8,.for the sakenf livsng, tp deprive* 
Moetrej of ^e comfort of U{e» TVkama&^C^asnd^ eniota^ 
^^^tfnaribo, whatever it tSf V\iYv cWtlv\tLWWi^^«^^ 



rcV/rccts his iaUicww i!^vw»Vir^^^ 



SECTION II. 




hhkk flospicioas haihit hts hours of rest. \ Aceasconied to 
viewtbe characters of his Qeighb«rs m the most favorable^ 
UghCy he*:is like one who dweUs amidstir those beaatifdl - 
scenes of ^auire, on whkh the -eye rests with pleasure.- 
\ii^ereas the saspicioo» man* harriog; his imagiaation filled 
with all the shocking fornt of haaaan falsehood, deceit, and . 
treaehery,. resembles-tiie* traveller in the- wilderness, who^ 
discerns no objects around him, bat such as ate either dreary^ 
OP terrible ; caverns that open, serpents that hiss, and beasts « 
•C-prej that howt. . rljul. 



mortifications of hk€ greater than those of virtue.-* 



X - HOUGH noNCOBditioo of human life is free from>^ 
measiness, yet it most be alltfwed^ that the uneasiness be- 
longing to a sinful course is far greater, than what attends ^ 
a^ourse of well dotog« If we are weary of the labors 'of 
virtue, we may be assured, that the world, whenever .we try^ 
the exchange, will lay upon us a much heavier load. Ic \% * 
the ouutde only,^of a licentious life, whiehis-gay and smtl* 
iog. Within, it conceals toil, and trouble, and deadly sor- 
row. For vice poispns-'humai»4)appiness ia the spring, by ^ 
introducing disorder lato^-the^ heart. Those passions which* 
i| seems to indulge, it .only iieeds with imperfect gratifica- 
tions] and theteby strengshens^em^&r :pt;eyiog, in the. 
end, on their unhappy victims^..- 

It is a great missake to imagine^ that the pain of «self de«^ 
Qial is confined to virtue^ He who follows the world, as^ 
much as he who- follows Christy. must. M take up his cross 
and to him assuredly, it will prove a more opi^ressive bor^K^ 
den. '. Vice allows? all oor^ passions to^ range uocontrcdled ; 
and' where each claims to be.^ superior. It is impossible toi 
gratify all. The predominant desiM can only be indulged 
at the ezpence of its rival. No-mortificattous which virtue. 
€Mi9cUf sue mote severe than tkiose ^VlvcVi xsu^^^- 
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SECTION III.; 




164. Didactic Phctsi 

upon vantiy. Self denial, tfaererore, belongs^ m cooimbiri 
to vice and virtue ; but with this remarkable difference, that 
the passions which virtue reqvires oa to mortify, it tends to 
weaken; whereas, those whidi'viee obliges oa to deny, it^ 
at the same time strengthens; The tsme diminishes the paia"* 
of self denial, by moderating^ the demand of passion ; the- 
other increases it, by'rendering those demandrtinperions and 
violent. What distresses, that occur in the calm life of vir- 
tue, c<in be compared to those tortures which remorse of 
conscience inflicts on the wicked"; to those severe bufsilia* ^ 
ttons, arising from guilt combined with misfortunes, which' 
sink them to the dust ; to those violent agitations of shame 
and disappointment, ^hich sometimes drive them to the most 
fatal extremities,and make them abhor their existence ^ How 
often, in the midst of those disastrous situations, into which- 
their crimes have brought them, have they execrated the 
seductions of vice ; and, with bitter regret, looked back to 
lh& day; on whieh they first forsook^the path of innocence V 



SECTION iv; 
0»> Cmtentmnt^ 

CoNTiKTM€MT produces, io somt iTfeasute; aU thoie^ 
effects which tiie alchymist usually ascribes to what be calis^ 
t^j>hibsopher's stone ; and if it does not bring riches, it 
the same thing by banishing' the desire of tl^m. If it 
cannot remove the disquietudes arising from a man's mi&d> 
bfody, or fortune, *t makes him eas/ utider theitt. It has' 
indeed a kindly inB&ence on the soul of roan, in respect of 
every being to whom he stands related. It extinguishes all^ 
ihurmuT, repining, and sngratitirde, towards that Being who' 
has allotted him his part to act in this world. It destroys^ 
all inordinate am1>ition9 and every tendency lo corruption! 
with regard to the community wherein he fa placed. It 
gives sweetness to his conversation, and a perpetural serenity 
10 all his thoughts. 

Among the many tnethods which might be made use of 
for acquiring this virtue, I shall mention Only the two fol- 
lowing. First of all, a mad should always consider how: 
ujucb he lists more than he watiu \ aTkd«tco\i^\^,V^^ 
snoie aabappy he might \it ihaLti be T<i^\\l L^,^^^ 
First, 4 nmn shciiM al^^ja \«>^^i>^^ 



siof« than be wants. ' I mm - wooderf oUj ^ pleated with cfaa 
mply wbidi Arndpoonxde to ow who condoled btm iipott 
the loai of a faran : Wiiy/' said be,** 1 have three faFnif> 
atSi, and yoirbaye bttt^oae r-io that I . ought ratber^to b» 
aflUfetcd for 700 ithan 700 for me." Ot tbecoAtrar 7^ fool- 
isb inen are moie apt to consider whet thej have losc» thaft* 
what tbef 4>os8a9S ; and to fia. their eyes upon those who* 
ar« ticber thair 'themselves^ rather than on^^ those who are' 
under greater difficulties. All the real pleasures and con<^ 
imiences of < life lie in a narrow compass t bti» it is the biu 
iQoi of tnankind to be alws^slooktiig forward ^ and stratn- 
iog^ afier one who has got the- start of them in wealth and> 
hdoon For this reasoni^as none can be-properly called richt 
who >have not more than they waor» tl^ere arc few rich men ' 
ia any of the politer nations^ but among tbe^middk sort of^ 
peopkf who keep their wishes within their fortunes, and 
^ nave more wealth than tbey know how to esjoy. Persont' 
of a higfter rank live in a kind of splendid poverty ; a^d are 
per petdaUy wanting, because, instead of acqntesciog in the^ 
solid pteasttfferof life,.th^ endeavor to outvie* one another !' 
id shadows and appearances^ Men of ^sense-have at all- 
tknes beheld, witba great deal>of minh, tbis silly gamesttu^-^ 
i^^laying over their beads ; and, by contracting their de«^ 
sires, enjoy all that secret satii^faction which others are aUt 
ways in qaest of. The truth, is, this ridiculoos chase afcer 
ffloaginary pleasures, canoot be - sufficiently exposed, as it ia^ 
tke great source of those evils which generally un^ a W^ * 
^joii. Lei a ma^'s estate bcL what it may> he is a poor 
if lie does not live witbm it ; and naturally sets hhnself to« 
aale to any one that cai^ gf ve him his price. When Pittacua>^ 
lifter the death of hfs brotheri who h^ lefr* him a good es* ^ 
tatf, waa.ofl^ed a gteat sum of money by the king of Lydia»^^ 
be thanked him for bis kindness; burtoM him, be had al- 
ready more by half than be knew ^ what to do with. In * 
Ihort, oootent is equivalent to wctdthMmd luxury to poverty v 
or, to give ihfr though^ more agreeable tuf a, Content is. 
natural wealth^*' iTays grates tip which I fball add, luxury ^ 
is^ artificial poverty* . t.shalK therefipre recommend to the 
consideration of thosei. who are always aiming at supeifliK 
mis and imaginary en^ymentH and who wiU not be at the 
tuouble of contracting their desires, auexcdleut saymg of 
Jiron t/ie pbflosoph«r,inamelf , tViaX txo taa.tkV^'^ xbs^j^- 
^re, »8 be wboeadcstvors aiw xYv^ m^^Xx^W^^'^^^ ^ 



is tlm tketmi piace» etery one ought lo ttt^lioiitB^ ^ 
norr unhappy h« niighl be, than be>reaUy is.-— The fottner ^ 
coDsideracion took io all those, Wh% are voffieieatly provided 
with the meaos to make themselveleas^} this regards sucb' - 
as actually lie utider sonde preiscffe or mis&rtune. ThescF ! 
may receive gi tsx alkvlation, fiom fiBt^h a comparison as the^ : 
mhappy person may make between binnsetf and others ; or' - 
between the misfbrtone which hie suffisrsf and greater nil'' - 
fortohes whith mrght have befidUen him.' , 

I like the story of the honest Bilichman, wlio upon breab 
iag his leg by a fall from thd iiiamma6t» told the st aoders by,^ 
ii 'was a great merey thiit it was not his nlbck. To which) 
since I am got into qnotations^ give me leave to add the say- 
ing of an' old philosopher; who, after having tnvtted some' 
of 'his friends to dine with htm, was ru^d by a person thai' 
eame info the room in a passion, and threw down the table 
that stood befdre them : " Every' one,** says he> «* hsts his^ 
entandiiy { and he is a happy man that has nonreater thas- 
this/' Vh find aa instanced tOTthe same pnipote, in thcT 
VSt of Bdctor Htmmood^ written bf BiBibp 1^. At tfant^ 
good man was uottbled with a complttatba of distempers«'- 
when be had the gout upon him, he osed to thank 0<m1 thav^ 
k' was not the stone ; and when he had the stone* thtt hC: 
had not both these distempers on him at the^saaief time. 

I^annotconcHide tbis essay without obseriritig, that there ' 
sever was any system, besides that of Chrtsttanity* whith' 
eeold e£FiictualIy prodttte in the mind of man the vhtat 1=^ ' 
Ibive been hitherto speaking of^- ha order to make bscoo* 
tented with our condition, jmany of the preseot philosophers: 
tell n»,!that our discontent only^ hurts ourselves, without beings 
able to make any alteration in our circultstancet ; othen^^^ 
that whatever evii befalls us is demed to us by a fiitirf oem- 
sity^ to which superior beings th^^lves are subjelzt } wbile^ 
others, very gravely, tell the man who is miserable, that it iir^' 
necessary^' he should be so, to keep up the harmony of the" 
universe v and that the scheme of Providence would be trou-* 
bled and* perverted, were he otherwIU. These, and thelifee 
considerations » rather silence than satisfy a man. They may 
shpw him that his^liscontent is unreasonable, but they are by-' 
no means sufficient to relieve it. Thef tdither give despair 
than consolation. In a wotd^ a ma\x m\^Ki t«^lt to one of 
these comfortcts, as A.ugusm% did to V\%it\tti^^'wVo^AV\wA. 
^/jo not t(ygrkYe for the death ot a 9ttiou^Vf>tskV*\c»tA^ 



l>ecatise|K|f gritf <3»iU Hot fetcbjiiiii agttnj It It for dutt 
^rj r easQn;^^ saidthe. empm^r tkat ^ griere.** 

On ib« coatrarf Mfe^ion-tearf a more iea<fer regard to 
dmmaaQatiircv ^ylt|M«fcrib(et tojavcry nuicrabie maa the 
Bieaot of bttteriag bit CQnditioa hnzy, it tbov^t him that 
rsbearipg bis afflictions as bcoogbt to do» will tiatorally end 
4a the .r^aio^al of tbean. it nabet ;bifla^<eatf bete* becaaia 
^,«^:ij9li|ke^mi^app7.iiereafter. ^^^iJM. 



iLE3SON XJXIX- 

Hfir^ and Rkhs i^or4 wgrmndfir Em^ 

^C3 f aU the grQiiods.0f envy anieog men, toperiork^ 
din rank and fortune is the moft general. ^enc«» the ma- 
ilfgOtty which the poor commonly bear to thf f tebt ^ 
,^rosmg4o themselves afl the comforts of Hf^, iHetoce tbe 
.evil eye with whMi persons of inferior tta|ion scrutinise those 
,9rho are abcnre them io> raak ; and if they approach to tlmt 
rank, their envy Is generally ttrci^geft agaibtt ioeb a> arejutt 
one step higher th^theinielyes.^Ala84 'ntiy friendti aU chie 
^nviousdisfiii^elitdef which agitatet the world, aHtet from^a 
deceitful figare* which impotet. on the paUic Wew. False 
^lors are hang out : the real state of men 4s not what i^ 
^jseemt to be. The order of society regret a distinction ojf 
jraftlks to take place ; hut iapoint of happiness alt men cooie 
inach nearer to eqaaltty than it commonly imagined | and 
the cticvmttances, whiefa i^rm any matecial difference of 
liappiaess among them, are not of that natnre which randpn 
^em ^ronnds S eawf» The jyoor inan posset ^not, it ia 
tniet tome of the conventencet and pieasnres of the rich 
Imt, in retont,he is fteefrom tiiaoy embarrassinenulo which 
»tfaey are subject. 9y the jisi^lictty and unifemAy of bit 
Jtfct beit delivered friim^k< irariety of cari^t, wUcbperphli: 
4iote wrhb haTC^great afairt to jnanage, infericafe plant to 
pnrsncf many enite.iet, perhaps,, to c»coimter.ip ^ejMirioif. 
In the traniitiilsty of hit small 4iabitationtatid jpl^^^ 
>e ^075 a peace 'which it ofleik uiiVioic^wtias^^t^x^^^ /Tt^ 
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4orf rare pomssed by him to tbcir AiD csteht ; and ff^iih 
a stranger to the r^fined pleaMtres of the wealthy, be is »• 
•aaqaaioicd aleo with the dMire of-fefac aMmd by conseqaencei 
'Aeli no want. His plain meaiaattifict his appeitie, with« 
^^elisbi pxobablyi higher than that of the rich aian» ivho iiti 
down to his Inxorioas banqaet. His sleep is move^soondi 
-his health osore firm ; he knows not what spleent laogoor 
and «listlctsness are. His accostomed employments or labon 
are not more oppressive to himt than the labor of attendaace 
on courts and the great, the labors of dress, the fatigue of 
amusements, the very weight of. idleness, frequently >^tto^. 
^«he rich. In the mean ^ime, all the beauty of the facetf 
^nature, all the enjoyments of domestic-society » ^11 the gaie? - ^ 
and cheerfulness Of an easy mind, are asopei^ to him at 1 , 
to those of the highest rank. The splendor of retinue, tire 
sound ef titles^ the appearances high respect, are indeed 
soothing for a short time, to she great. Bur, become 
<4ttiliar, they are soon forgotten. Custom effaces their ia< 
pressioOf They sisk into the rank of those ordinary tbingi 
Which daily recur,without raising any sensation of joy.— 
-OS ceases therefore,from looking up with discontent and envy 
to those whom birth or fortune has placfcd above us. Let 
Ds adjust the balance of happiness fairly. When we thifik 
of the enioyments we wantt m should think also of the 
troubles from which we 'are -free. :lf we allow their jiut 
yalue to the coteforu we. possess, we shall find reason to rest 
aatiified, with a very moderate, though not an opulent suid 
splendid condition of fortune. ^ Often, did we know the 
wholct we should b e jncli ne d.. to j>ivy the state of those who9^ 
m.aowe&v. 

SECTION viu 

Moderatiim in our vnjhes recmmmded. 
Trs active, mind of man seldom or never reats satisfied 
with its present condition, how prosperous soever. Origia- 
. ally .foroMd for a wider range of b^ects, fera^hlgher sphese 
rof ei^joymetttSf it finds isse^ in cre^y^aif nation of fortanet 
atraitened and confined. SensiUe of deficiency in id 
\ state, it is ever eending forth the ibnd desire, the aspiring | 
. ^»b% after something beyt^nd whai ii txk\Qt^ at^present. i 
Henet, tbstt restlessness which pTt:««\% ao %t.\3AisiS\^ 



DJdactic Pieces • i6f 

^Igriipd % tJiat passion for npvcltjr .! that ambition of rising to 
^Bome degree of emioeAce or felicity, of which they have 
iTormed to themselves an indistinct idea. All which maf^ 
^ Jbe considered as indications of a certain native, original^ 
^-greatness in the human soul, swelling beyond the limits af'^ 
^ us present condition ; and pointing to the higher objects for 
^jwhich it was made. Happy, if these latent remains of our 
^^'jprimitive state, served *o direct our wishes towards their 
Improper destination, and to lead us into the path of true 
tjbliss ! 

But in this dark and bewildered state, the aspiring ten- 
Sdcncy of our nature unfortunately takes an opposite direc- 
^on, and feeds a very misplaced ambition. The flattering 
; appearances which here present themselves to sense ; the 
distinctions which fortune confers ; the advantages and plea- 
sures which we imagine the world- to he capable df bestow- 
ing, fill up the ultimate wish of mast men. These are the 
objects which engross their solitary musings, and stimulate 
their active labors ; which warm the breasts of the young, 
animate the industry of the middle aged, and often keep 
alive the passions of the old, until the very close of life. 

Assuredly, there is nothing unlawful in our wishing to be 
freed from whatever is disagreeable, and to obtain a fuller 
enjoyment of the comforts of life. But when these wishes 
ar^ not tempered by reason, they ^re in danger of precipi- 
tating us into much extravagance and folly. Desires and 
wishes are the first springs of action. When they become 
exorbitant, the whole, character is likely to be tainted. If 
«?e suflfer our fancy to create to itself worlds of ideal happi- 
' ness, we shaU discompose the peace and order of our mindSt 
and foment many hurtful passions. Here, then, let moder- 
ation begin its reign ; by bripging within reasonable bounds 
the wishes that we form. As soon as they become extrava- 
, ganv let us check theip, by proper reflections, on the falla- 
cious nature of those objects, which the world hangs out to 
allure desire* 

You have strayed, Q|y friends, from the road which con- 
ducts to felicity ; you have dishonored the native dignity of 
your souls, in allowing your wishes to terminate on nothing 
higher than worldly ideas of greatness or' happiness. Your 
imagination roves in a land of shadows. Unreal forms de- 
ceive yoli. . It is no moi« «l ^Wcwjwv^ 
iappiaess, which attracts voxxt lotv4 ^^\s^v\^\v^^5»^ \ w\ 



Argumentative Pieces. 

losion of happiaesfty which often conceals nneb real naAseif. 

Do 70a imagine, that all are happy, who have atuined 
to those summits of distinction, towards .which four wisbei 
•spire i Aias ! how fregueotly has experience shown, that 
where roses were supposed to bloom, nothing but briers aod 
thorns grew ! Reputation, beauty, riches, grander, nay, roj* 
ahy itself, would, many a time, have been gladly exchanged 
by the possessors, for that more quiet and humble station, 
with which you are now dissatisfied. Wi^ all that is splendid 
and shining in the world, it is decreed that there should mi; 
many deep shades of woe. On the elevated situations of 
fortune, the great calamities of life chiefly fall. There* the 
storm spends its violence, and there, the thunder breaki ^ 
.while, safe and unhurt, the inhabitajat of the vale remains 
below. Retreat, then, from those vain and pernicious ex- 
jcursions of extravagant desire. Satisfy yourselves with what 
Js Vational and attainable. Train your miads to moderate 
jriews of human life, and huitoan happiness* Reo^mberi 
and admire, the wisdom of Agur^s petition : Remove far 
from me vanity and lies. Give me neither poverty nor 
riches. Feed me with food convenient for me .: lest I be 
lull, and deny thee ; and say, who is the Lord ? or lest I 
\fi poorj and st^al ; and tajke theAamie of my God in jain.^ 



LESSON XL. 

ARGUMENTATIVE PIECES. 

SECTipN I. 
Happiness is founded in re.ctitude of ctmdttet. 

All men pdrsue good, and would be happy, if 
they knew how i not happy for minutes and miierable for 
jbours ) but happy, if possible^ through every part of their 
existence. Either, therefore, there is a good of this steady# 
durable kind^ or there is not. If not, then all sood must 
Tbt transient and uncertain, and if sovati object ot the lowest 
waluct which can little deserve o\it awttkUts^XL V^^vc^. 
jPat if tbtrc be $ better good,3Vch ^ gpo4 w w?^^V% 



Argufjgentative Piece/. ifl 

iit eteryi other thing, it must be derived! from sofne caase ; 
and chat cause mast either be extetnalt internal, or mixed ; 
fh as mttch aS| except these three, there is no other possible* 
Now a steady, durable good, bannot be <lerived from an ex- 
ternal cause ; since all derived from externals mast fluctu- 
ate as they fluctuate. Bjr the same rule, it cannot be deriv- 
ed from a mixture of tl^e two, because the part which is ex- 
ternal, will proportionably destroy its essence. What then 
r'emains but the cause inteinal I the very cause which we 
have supposed, when we place the sovereign good in mindy' 
•&.in£ rectitude Of conduct. wikRisi 



Virttie marCs highest inter esU 

* I" FiNB myself existing upon a little spot, surroundei^ 
eiVery way b/ an immense unknown expansion. Where an^ 
lirl What sort of placer do F inhabit ? Is it e'ibctly accom- 
inodated in every instance to my convenience ? Is there no 
e^tess of cold, none of hear, to offend me \ Am I never an- 
' noyed by animals, either of my own, or a different kind l- 
Is every thin^ subservient to me, as though I ha^ ordered 
all myself r No ; nothing ltk)e it ; the farthest from it pos- 
sible. The world appears not, then, qriginaily made for 
thb private convenience of me alone ? It does tto|. But is 
ic not possible so to accommodate it by my own particular^ 
iftdustry ? If to accommodate man an^j beast, heaven and 
earth, if (his be beyond me, it is not possible. What conse- 
quence then follows ; or can there be ^y other than this : 
If I seek an interest of my own detached from that of others, 
I seek an interest which is chimerical, and which can never 
have existence'. 

How then must F determine ? Have I no interest at airr 
if I have not, t am stationed here^to no purpose But why 
so interest X Can I be contented with none but one separate 
and detached Ms a social interest, joined wkti others, such 
an absurdity as not to be admitted ? The bee, the beaver^ 
an 4 the tribes of herding animals, are sufficient to convince 
me, that the thing is somewhere at least possible. YH^^y- 
then, am I assured that it is not equally true of man ? Ad- 
mit it ; and what follows \ If &o, thea hoaoc and \astice= 
are my iaterest ; then the whole uaivti m^xA hwxs^^'^ 
SBjr interest ; without sonac poU\oiX ol \i^\Ool^ ^^"^^J^ 
jt^wcaniiiAUitaio society. 
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But, farther stUl ; I stop not here ; I pursue this social ii 
interest as far as I can trace my several relations. I pass ( 
from my own stocky my own neighborhoedyiby own nat)OD» i 
to the whole race of ixankind as dispersed' throughout the ] 
earth. Am I not related to them all, the mutual aids 
of commerce, by the general intercourse of arts and letters, 1 
Iby that common nature of which we all participate ! 

Again : I must have food and* clothing. Without a 
proper genial warmth, I instantly perish. Am t not relat- 1 
ed, in this view, to the very earth itself ? to the distant sun, ' 
from whose beams I derive vigor ? to that stupendous 
course and order of the infinite host of heaven, by wbick 
the times and seasons ever uniformly pass on ? Were this 
order once confounded, I could not probably survive a mo- 
ment ; so absolutely do I depend on this common general 
welfare. What then have I to do, but to enlarge virtue in- 
to piety ? Not only honor and justice, and what I owe to 
man, is my interest, but gratitude also, acquiescencei resig- 
nation, adoration, and all I owe to this great polityf and itf 
great Governor our common Parent. u4kKih 



SECTION III. 

On the immortality of the souL 

{was yesterday walking alone, in one of my ftiend'r 
woods ; and lost myself m it vety agreeabfy, as I was run- 
ning over, in my mind, the several arguments that establish 
this great point, which is the basis of morality, and the 
' source of all the pleasing hopes and secret joys, that can 
arise in the heait of a reasonable creature. I considered: 
those several proofs drawn*. ^ * 

First, from the nature of the soul iuelf, and partibularlf 
its immateriality ; which, though not absolutely necessary 
lo the eternity of its duration, has, I think, been evinced XQ 
nlfUQ^t a demonstration. ^ ' 

Secondly, from its passions atid sentiments ; as, particu* 
latly, from its love of Existence ; its horror of annihilation; 
and its hopes of immortality ; with that secret satisfactioa 
which it finds in the practice of virtue ; and that uneasiness 
which follows upon th^ commission of vice. 
Thirdly, from the Mtare ot ^w^t^w >^viv^^^Vw. 
Jostic^, goodowi wisdom, auA ^«ac\\T, ^\ ^^xiv.^xT^'t^ 
im this poiat* -^g;^ 



Argufrimtatvoe Pieees. iff. 

Btit among these, and other excellent argnments for the 
htiiuortality of the sonl, there is one drawn from the per- 
petual progress of the soul to its perfection^ without a possi* 
bility of ever axrivtng at it ; which is a hint that I do not 
remember to have seen opened and improved by othets» 
who have written on this subj^ict, though it seemii to me ' 
to carry a very great weight with it. Mow can it enrer into 
the thoughts of man, that the soul which is capable of such 
immense peifections, and of receiving new improvements 
td all eternity, shall fall away into nothing almost as soon . 
as tt is created ? Are such abilities^ naade for ho purpose t 
A brute arrives at a point of perfection, that he can never 
ipass : in a few yesrs he has all the endowment^ he is capa* 
ble of ; and were he to live ten thousand more, would be 
the same thing he Is at present. Were a hunaan soul thus 
at a stand in her accomplishments ; were her f acuities to 
befall blowuf and incapable of farther enlargements; X 
eduVd imagine she might fall away insensibly, and drop at 
once into a state of annihilation But can we believe a 
thinking being, that is in a perpetual progress of improve- 
ments, and travelling on from perfection to perfection, after 
having just looked abroad into the works of its Creator, and 
made a few discoveries of his infii'Jte goodness, wisdom, and 
p9wer, must perish at her first setting out, and in the very ' 
bejginning of her inquiries 

A man, considered only in his pr^isent state, seems sent 
into the world merely to propogate his kind. He provides 
fatmEelf with a successor ; and immediately quits his post to 
make room for hiiti He does not seem born to enjoy 
life, but to deliver it down to others. This is not surpris- 
ing to consider in animals which are formed for our u^Cg 
and can fimsh their business in a short iife^ The silk-wormi 
aft^r having spun her task, lays her eggs ahd dies. Btit a' 
man cannot take in his full measure ojp knowledge, has not 
tlfi^e to subdue his passions, establish his scul in virtue, and~ 
come up' to the perfscrion of his nature, bcfoie he is hur- 
ried rff the stage. W?>uld an infinitely wise Being make 
stfeh glorious creatures for so mean a purpose \ Can be de« 
light in the production of such abortive intelligences, such 
short lived reasonable beingb ? Would h« give us talents 
that are not to be exerted ? capacities that are neiier to be' 
gr^tiBcd ? How can we fiad l\val NJx^^Cktcw '^iVCxOcv %V\\vav^ 
th^Qf^gb nil bis works, ia th« iuim^V\^\x^\ ta^tv^ ^ix^^'s^' 
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looking on this Worldi as oatj a nursery for the ncif f 
•od wtihoot belie viog that the several generations of ra« 
tional creatures, which ri^ up and disappear in such quick 
iHccesdons, are only to receive their first rudiments of^ et? 
istence here,, and afterwards to bo transplanted into a more 
friendly climate> where they may spread and flourish to all 
eternity ? 

There is not, In my opinion» a more pleasing and trium* 
phant consideration in religion, than this of the perpetual \ 

! progress, which the soul makes towards the perfection of 
ts nature, without ever arriving at a period in it. To look 
upon the soul as going on from strength to strength ; to 
consider that she is to shtae for ever with new accessions of 
glory, and brighten to all eternity v that she will be still 
adding virtue to virtue, and knowledge Co knowledge ; 
carries in it something wonderfully agreeable to that am- 
bition which is natural to the mind of man. Nay> it must 
be a prospect pleasing to God himself, to see hia creation 
for ever beautifying in his eyes ;.and drawing nearer to him,, 
by^ greater degrees of resemblance*. 

Methinks this single consideratton, of the progress of » 
finite spirit to perfection, will be sufficient to extinguish all 
anvy m inferior natures, and all contempt in superior. That 
chertib, which now appears 9s a god to a human souU 
knows very well that the period will come at^out in eterni- 
ty, wbei^ the human soul shall be as perfeet as he himself 
now is : nay« when she shall look down upon that degroe- 
of perfection as much as she now falls shott of it. It is 
true, the higher nature still advances, and by that meant- 
reserves his distance and superiority in the scale of being v 
ut he knows that, how high soever the station is of which. ^ 
he stands possessed at present, the iiiferior nature will at 
length noount up to it : and shine forth ia the same degree 
of glory. 

With what astonishment and veneration, may we look 
into our own souls, where there ar^ such hidden stores of 
virtue and knowledge, such inexhausted sources of perfec- 
tion ! We know not yet what we shall be ; nor will it ever 
enter into the heart of man» to conceive the> glory that will- 
be always in reserve for him^ The soul, considered with 
its Creator^ is like one of those malVittxv^uc^llvDk^^^that maf 
draw nearer to another for a\l ettttAt^^ w\iw>x v^wJoJ^^^^ 
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ari to consider ourselves^ in these perpetnal approaches to 
HIM, who is the standard not only of perfection^ but of hajp* 
piness ^ ^ d^Diton,. 



LESSON XLI. 
DESCRIPTIVE PIECES, - 
SECTION 

The Seasons 

\^\^MONG the great Mcssingf and wondcn of tfce 
creation, may be dassed the regtiiarities of times and sea- 
sons. Immediately after the fibod^ the sacred promise was 
made to man, that seed time and harvest, cold and heat» 
summer and wintetv day and night, jhould continue to the 
Tery end of all things. i^Kccordingly, in obedience to that 
promise, the rotation is constantly presenting us with some 
Bsefal and agreeable alteration ; and all the pleasing nov- 
elty of life arises from these natural changes : nor are we 
less indebted to them for many of its solid comforts. It 
has been frequently the task of the moralist and poet, te 
mark, in polished periods, the particular charms and con- 
leniencies of every change ; and, indeed, such discriminate 
observations ttpoa natural variety, cannot be undelightful ; 
tince the blessing, which every month brings along with it» 
b a fresh instance of the wisdom and bounty of that Provi- 
dence, which regulates the glories of the year* We glow 
as we contemplate ; we feel a propensity to adofe, whilst 
we enjoy, la the time of seed sowing, it is the season of- 
eonfidencer the grain which the husbandman trusts to the 
bosom of the earth shall, haply, yield its sevenfold rewards. 
Spring presents us with^ a scene of lively expectation. That 
which was before sown, begins now to discover signs of suc- 
cessful vegetation. The laborer observes the ehange, and 
anticipates the harvest ; he watches the progress of naciire» 
and smiles at her influence ; while the man of contempla- 
tion walks forth with the evenings amidst the Cta^tanc^ <\€ 
Sower$9 ^nd promises of plenty not ttvaxii* Vi'^v^^^^J^^ 
^ ddrkoM closes the Bcenc U£oti Yxva t.^^- ^ta. 
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the bar vettt when the large v^ish is satisfied* and the gf-^Ditf 
rks of natuie are loaded with the means of life, even to a^ 
luxury of abundaace. The powers of language are aoe- 
qual to the description of this happy season. Is it the ca^ 
navai of nature : sun and sha:te» coolness and qnietnde, 
cheerfulness and inelody» love and gratitude, unite to ren- 
der every scene of summer deli|;htful. The division of 
light and darknes& is one of the kindest e£fbrt6 of Omnipo* 
tent Wtsdop[i. Day and night yield Uj contrary blessings \ 
and» at the same time* assist each others by giving fresh * 
lustre to the delights of both. Amidst the glare of day , and 
bustle of life» how could we sleep I Amidst the gloom of^ 
dackness, how could we labor ? . 

How wise* how benignantt theni is the proper division ! 
The hours of light are adapted to activity ; an^ those of 
darkness, to rest. Ere the day is passed, exercise and na- 
tdre prepare us for the pillow ; and by the time. that the 
moftiing returns, we are again able to meet it with a smile. 
Thus, every season has a charm peculiar to itself ; and- 
every moment'^fibrds some interesting innovation. 

assiuoTMi' 

SECTION 11; 

Thi^ Cataract of Niagara^ in CanadMy North Amerkuff 

This amazing fall of water is made by the river St. 
X»awrence» in its passage from lak^ Erie into the lake On- 
tario. The St, Lawrence is one of the largest rivers in the^ 
world ; and yet the whole of its waters is discharged in this ; 
plice, by a fall of a hundred and fifty feet perpendicular;- 
It is not easy to bring the imagination, to correspond to tlie 
greatness of the scene A rivfcr extremely deep and rapid, ■ 
and that Serves to drain the waters of almost -all North A- 
.merica into the Atlantic Oc^an« is here poured precipitate-'' 
ly-down a ledge of fockr* that rises, likd a wall, across the 
whole bed of its stream. - The river, a little above, is near 
three qaarters of a mile broad ; and the rocks, where it*' 
grows narrower, are four hundred yairds over. Their di*' 
rection is not straight across, buc hollowing inwarda like a" 
horse shoe s so that the cataract, which beiids to the shape ' 
of the obstacle, rounding iuw^irds^ presents a kin^ of tfaea- . 
//e the most trcmeadonv in n aw t ^vjax ' 
tfiU cir^l^ wall of wauu, a\vuW^wx^>>Xx^\ViAV«^ 
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Ae furj of the cnrrent, presents one of its points, and 
Tides the stream at top into two parts ; but they unite again 
long before they reach the bottom. The noise of the fall i» 
heard at the distance of several leagues ; and the fury of 
the waters at the termination of their- fall, is inconceivable* 
The dafhing produces a mist that rises to the very clouds ; 
and which forms a most beautiful rainbow, when the sua 
fhines. It will readUy be supposed, that such a cataract en* 
tirely destroys the navigation of the stream ; and yet some 
Indians ia their eanees, as it is satdi have ventured down it 
ynixh safety. coiDmiTB. 

SECTION III. 

The Grotto of Antiparos* 

Of all the subterraneous caverns now known, the grotto 
«f Antiparos is the most remarkable, as well for its extents 
as for the beauty of its sparry incrustattons. This celebrat- 
ed cavern was first explored by one M&gni, an Italian trar- 
cller> about a hundred years ago, at Antiparos, an incon- 
siderable island of the Archipelago. *• Having been inform* 
ed,'* says he, ^< by^the nativ^es of Paros, that, in the little 
island of Antiparos^ which lies ab^ut two miles from the^ 
former, a gigantic statue was to be seen at the mouth of a 
cavern in that pkce, it was resolved that we (the French 
consul and himself) (hould pay it a visit. In pursuance of 
this resolutioni after we had landed en the island and walk- 
ed about four mile^ through the midst of beautiful pbins 
and sloping woodlands, we at length came to a little hill, 
on the side of whl^h yawned a moat horrid cavern, that by" 

gloom at first struck us with terror, and almost repres* 
sed curiosity. Recovering the first surprise, however, we 
entered boldly ; and bad not proceeded above twenty paces, 
when the supposed statue of the giant .presented itself 10 
our view. We quickly perceived, that what ihe ignorant 
natives had been terrified at as a giant, was nothing more 
than a sparry concretion, formed by rhe water dropping 
from the roof of the cave, and by degrees hardening into a 
figure, which their fears had formed into a monster. Incit- 
ed by this extraordinary appearance, we were induced ta 
proceed stiUfartbcfy in quest of new aLA'^WiVa\ta\\i>^\^ 
t^rrmean abode* As we procee<^ed» xif^ 
ittemaehcM ^ che spars, foriu^d mlQ U^^^^tk-^^"^^^" "^"^^^ 
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senud a kind of petrified grove ; some whttet sonfe gteeft 
and all receding in due perspective. They struck us with 
the more amazcmeati as we knew them to be mere produc- 
tions of nature^ who hitherto in solitude, had, in her playful 
moments, dressed the scene, as if for her own amusemeDt.'' 
We had as yet seen but a few of the wonders of the 
place ; and we were introduced only into the portico of this 
amazing temple. In one corner of this half illuminated re« 
cess there appeared an opening of about three fe^t wide, 1 
which seemed to lead to a place totally dark^ and which 
one of the natives assured us contained nothing more thaa 
a reservoir of water Upon this information we made aD 
experiment, by throwing down some stones, which rumbliog 
along the sides of the descent for some time, the soaad 
seemed at last qtiashed in » bed of water. In order, how* 
ev«r, to be more cert^iin, we sent in a Levantine marioeri 
who, by the promise of a good reward* with a ftambeau ifl' 
bis hand, ventured into this narrow aperture. After con- 
tinuing Wtthin it for about a quaiter of an hour, he retara* 
cd, bearing in his hand, some beautiful pieces of white spari 
which art could neither imkate nor equal. Upon being 
informed by him that the place w«s full of the^c beautifoi 
incrustations, I ventured in once more with him, abeut fifif 
paces, anxiously and cautiously descending, by a steep and 
dangerous way. Finding, however, that we came to a pre* 
eipice which led into a sp^icious amphitheatre, (if I may so 
call it,) still deeper than any other part ; we xeturned, and 
being provided with a ladder^ ilambeaUj and other things to' I 
expedite our descent, our whole company, man by maOt 
ventured into the same opening ; and descending one after 
another, we at last saw ourselves altogether in the fivo&t^ 
magni'^ent part of the cavern." ^ 

SECTION \V. 

The Grotto of Antiparos ContinMd^ 

«*'Oira candles being now all lighted up, and the yhoW 
place completelf. iHuminated, never could the eye be present- 
ed with a more glittering^* or a tnore magnificent scene; 
The whole roof hung with solid isicles, transparent as glass 
/tt $olid »h marble. The e^e co\i\d \«wi^^^V^^\^ 
and noble ceihng? the side* wtie xt^xA^Ai 
mrs^and the whole pjc%%uudvW Vte^^V^^^^^^^ 
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eatre» illoniinated with an inmence profusion of light*, 
he floor consisted of solid marble ; and, in several placect 
agnificent columns, thrones^, altais, and other objects^ ap- 
ared, as if nature had designed to mock the cnriosities of 
Oar voices, upon speaking or singing, were redoubled 

an astonishing loudness ; and upon the firing of a gQn« 
e noise and reverberations were almost deafening. In the 
idst of this ^rand amphitheatre rose a concretion of about 
teen feet high, that in some meagre resembled an altar ; 
sm which, taking the hint, we caused mass to be celebrat- 
1 there. The beautiful columns that ihut up round the 
tar, appeared like candlesticks and many ofher natural 
yects represented the customary ornaments of this rite.^ 

*^^elow even this spacious grotto there seemed another 
jpern ; down which I ventured with my former marinery 
id descended about 50 paces by means of a rope. 1 at last 
rived a| a small sm)t of level ground, where the bottom 
>peared differenc ifrom that of the amphitheatre, being 
imposed of soft clay, yielding to the presure, and in which 
thrust a stick to the depth of six feet. In this, liowevcr, 

above, numbers of the most beautiful cr ystals were form- 
I ; one of which, particularly, resembled a table. Upon 
ir egress ;from this amazing cavern, we perceived a Greek 
scription upon a rOck at the mouth, but so obliterated by 
ne, that we could not read it distinctly. It seemed to 
sport that one Antjpat«r, in the time of Alexander, had 
»me hither ; but whether he penetrated into the depths of 
le cavern, he does not think fit to inform us/' This ac- 
mnt of so beautiful and striking a scene, may serve to giv£ 
I soQie idea of the subterraneous .wonders of nature. 
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SECTION V. ^ 

On the Beauti^ of the Pfalms* 

G REATNESS confers no exemption from the 
ires and sorrows of life : its &are of thetn frequently bears 
melaacboUy proponion to Us ex?Xx.ax\otL^ TViv^^^^^t^ 
cb ofXsrad experienced, m^vtx^^*^^^ 
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vhtch he coold not find in empire ; and alleviated the dii* 
quietudes of statCt with the exercises of deTotion. His ia< 
valuable Psalms convey those comforts to others, whicb 
they afforded to himself. Composed upon particular cccs^ 
^stons, yet designed for general use jdeliv/sred out as services 
for Israelites under the Law, yet no less adapted to the 
circumstances of Christians under the Gospel ; they present 
religion to us in the most engaging dress ; communicating 
truths which philosophy could never investigate, in a style 
which poetry can never equal ; whileJiistory is made the ve* 
hide of prophecy, and creation lends all its charms to paint 
the glories of redemption. Calculated alike to profit and 
to please, they inform the understanding, elevate the affec- 
tions, and entertain the imagination. Indited .under UKin- 
ijliience of him, to whom all hearts are known, and all *eDU 
foreknown, they suit mankind in all situations ; grateful\s 
the manna which descended from abc^ve, and conformed it* 
fielf to every palat^e^ 

The fairest productions of human wit, after a few peru* 
sals, like gathered flowers, wither in our hands, and lose 
their fragtancy : but these unfading plants of paradise bfr 
come, as we are accustomed to them, still more and more 
beautiful ; their bloom appears to be daily heightened ; fresh 
odours are emitted, and. new sweets extracted from them. 
He who has on^e tasted their excellenciest will desire to 
ta^te them again s and .b.e who tasus them pft^ipiest, viU 
relish them hest. 

And now, could the Author .flatter himself,^at.any ope 
would take half the pleasure in reading his work which be 
has taken in writing it, he would not fear the loss of hijt 
labor. The employment deuehed him from the busde 
and hurry of Itfe, the din of politics, and the noise of folly. 
Vanity and vexation flew away for a season ; care and dis» 
quietude came not near his dwelling. He arose, frc^h as 
the morning, to his task ; the silence of the night invited 
bim to pursue it ; and he can truly say, that food and rest 
were not preferred before it. If very psalm improved infi* 
nitely upon his acquaintance with it, and no. one gave him 
uneasiness but the last : for then he grieved that hjs wotk 
vas done. Happier hours than those which have been spent 
in these meditations on the songs of Sion, he never expects 
io see in this world. Veiy pVta^wvxVj xV^i \ 
moved woethly and swiMj a\otv&x lot.HiV^ixW 
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fid, he coomrf no time. They arc gone, but they hsnreleft 
lb relish and a fragrance upon the mind \ and the remem- 
brance of them is sweet. zroiuiw, 



SECTION VI. 

Character Alfred^ King England. 

'The merit of this priocei both in private aqd pubh'c Iif(H 
nay, with advantage, be set in opposition to that of any 
monarch or citizen, which the annals of any age, or any na- 
tion, can present to us. t& seems, indeed, to be the com- , 
'.plete model of that pecjfect character, which, under the de- 
nomination of a sage or wise man, the philosophers have 
bedpfond of delineating, rather as a fiction of their imagi- 
i^ton, than in hopes of ever seeing it reduced to practice;^ 
so happier were all his virtues tempered together ; se justly 
were they blended ; and so powerfully did eadh prevent the 
'Other from exceeding its proper bounds. 

He knew how to conciliate the most enterprising spirit 
'With the coolest moderation ; the most obstinate persever- 
ance, with the easiest flexibility 4 the most severe justice* 
-with the greatest lenity ; the greatest rigour in command, 
with the greatest affability of deportment ; the highest ca- 
^pacity and inclination for scioice, with the most shining 
talents for action. 

Nature also, as tf desirous thait so briglit a production of 
-her skill should be set in the fairest light, had bestowed on 
him all bodily accomplishments ; vigor of limbs^ dignity 
of shape and air, and a pleasant, iengaging, and open coun- 
tenance. By living in that barbarous age, he was deprived 
of historians worthy to ^ansmit his fame to posterity ; and 
we wish to see him delineated in more lively colors, and 
with more particular strokes, that we might at least per- 
ceive some of those small specks and blemishes, from which« 
as a mauy 'it is impossible he could be entirely exempted. 

HUME. 

^SECTION vn. 

Vharacter of Sueen Elizabeth. 

There are few personages in history, who have beeft 
more exposed to the calumny o5 tivtTSvit'^i'^coA^t.^^'iw^'v^^^ 
QfJritads, iban Queen £\iza\>tl\x \ ^xiA^ Y^ v^-^x^^J^^ 
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I any, whose reputation has been nior« certainly deterntn* 
d by the uoaniiaous consent of posterky. The unusual 
engrh of her adoninistraj^ion> and the strong features of iier 
baracter, were able to overcoroe all prejudices i aodi 
obliging her detractors to abate much of their invectiyoi 
ind her admirers somewhat of their panegyrics, ha? e, at 
ast, in spite of political factions, and what is more, of ri^ti* 
;ious animosities, produced a uniform judgment with regard 
hc^ conduct. Her vigor, her constancy, her magDani- \ \ 
uity, her penetration, vigilance, and address, are allowed to J 
nerit the highest praises j and appear not to .hare been sor* I ^ 
>assed by any person who ever filled a throne : a conducj I J^* 
CSS rigorous, less imperious, more sincere, toore indukeot 1 
her people, wx)iild bavfs been r&juisite xo form a [Wect I 
:haracter. By \ht fore* of her mind, fha conti oUcd allfe 1 ^ ° 
nort active, and stronger quditiei ; and prevented theiQ I .V^ 
From running into excess. Her heroism was exempted frop |' 
ill temerity ; her frugality (rom avarice ; her friendship 
Tom partiality ; her enterprize from turbulency and a vaia 
imbition. . She guarded not herself, with equal care, or 
iqual success, from less infirmities ; the rivalship of beautyi 
be dcMU of admiration, the jealousy of love, and the sallies 
)f anger. 

Her singular talents for government were founded equal- 
y on her temper, and on her capacity. Endowed with a 
jreat comn^and over herself, she soon obtaroed an uncoof 
:rolled ascecd;upt over the people. Few sovereigns of Eng-^ 
land succeeded to the throne in more difficult circumstaa- 
ces ; and none ever conducted the government with such 
uniform success and felicity. Though unacquainted with 
the practice of toleration> the true secret for managing reli« 
gious factions, she preserved her people, by her superior pru- 
lence, from those confusions in which theological contro* 
i^ersy had involved all the neighboring nations ; and though 
iier enemies were the most powerful princes of Europe, the 
int)st active, the most enterprising, the least scrupulous, she 
vas able, by her vigor, to make deep impressions on their 
iUU ; her own greatness meanwhile remaining untouched 
ind unimpaired. 

^he wise ministers aod brave men who flourished daring 
}er rcigo, share the praUc ot Viet wiccw \ Vvjx^ W\^^d q{ . 
9scn!og the applause due to Viet> \\\e.^ m2\L^%xtax ^^^vCv^^ \ 
/V- They owod all ot ibcm, tYivx ^^^^'^^^^^'J;^^^^ 
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\QW ; they were supported by her constancy ; anJf with 
1 thetr ability, they were never able to acquire an undue 
Cendant over her. In her fannily, in her-eoart, in htr 
ngdomi she remained equally mistress. The force of i\yt 
!ndtr passions was gieat over her, bm the force of hcf roindt 
as still superior and the combat which her victory viii. 
[y cost her, serves oi^ly to display the firmness of her reso- 
ition, and the loftiness of her ambicio«s sentiments. 

The fame of this princess, though it has surmounted the 
rejudices both of faction and of bigotry, yet lias still exposed 
> another prejadice,which is taoit durable, because moie na- 
iral ; and wbich^ according to the different views in which 
'e survey her, is capable eitker of exalting beyond measure, 
r diminishing, the lustre of her character. This prejudice 

founded on the consideration of her sex. When we con. 
Loaplate her as a woman, we are apt to be struck 'with th« 
Ighest admiration of her qualities and extensive capacity ; 
ut we are also apt to require some mare softness of dis^po- 
tton, some greater lenity of temper, some of those amia^i 
le Weaknesses by which her sex \i distinguished. But the 
ue method of esti^nating her iiherit> is, to lay aside all these 
snsiderations, and to consider her merely as a rattonat be- 
ig, placed in authority, and intrusted with the government 
f mankinds mums,\ . 
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SECTION U 

''rialMd execution of the Eirl 0/ Strafford, nvhofella sacHfic^ 
to the viohnce of the iimes^ in the reign of 
Charles the first% 

TThE Earl of Strafford defended himself against 
ie accusations of the house of Commons, with all the pre- 
:nce of mind, judgment and sagacity, thai could be expect* 
3 from innocence and ability. His children were placed 
eside him, as he was thus defending his life, and the cause 
r his roy^l master. ACtei \\e W^/ve\ 
eecbf delivered withom m^m^S\\.^\\^Xi'i ^^'s^^^^ 
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accusations of his enemies, he thas drew \o a coDclmicm^ 
But, my Lords, I have troubled you too long : longer 
than I should have done, but for the sake of these dear 
pledges, which a saiht in heaven has left me." Upon this 
be paused $ dropped a tear ; looked* upon his children; 

and proceeded •« What 1 forfeit for myself is a trifle : 

that my indiscretions should reach ifty posterity, wonnds 
me to the heart. Pardon my infirmity. Something I. 
should have added, but I am not able ; and therefore I let 
it pass. And now, my lords, for myself. I have long been 
taught, that the afflictions of this life ate overpaid by that 
eternal weight of glory, which awaits the innocent. And 
so, my lords, even- so, with the utmost tranquility, I submit 
myself to your judgment, whether that judgment be life or 
deatl) : not my will, but thine, O God, be done 

His elcquence and innocence induced those judges to pity, 
who were the most zealous to condemn him. The king 
himself went to the house of lords, undipoke for some time 
in his defence ; but the spirit of vengeance, which had been 
chained for eleven years, was now roused ; and nothing but 
his blood could give the people satisfaction. He was con- 
demned by boih houses of parliartient ; and nothing re» 
mained but for the king to give his consent to the bill of at- 
tainder. But in the present commotions» the conseq^t of the 
king would very easily be dispensed with ; and imminent' 
danger might attend his refusnl. Charles, however, who 
loved Strafford tenderly, hesitated, and seemed reluctant; 
trying every expedient to pm off so dreadful an rffice, as 
that of signing the warrant for his execution. While he 
continued in this agitation cf mind, and st^teof suspense, his 
doubts were at last silenced by an act of great magnanimity 
in the condemned lord. He received a letter from that unfor- 
tunate nobleman, desiring that his life might be made^i sac- 
rifice to obtain reconciliation between the king and his peo- 
ple ; adding, that he Was prepared to die ; and that to a< 
willing mind there could be no injury. This instance of no- 
ble generosity was but iH repaid by his 'tnaster, who com- 
plied with his request. He consented to &ign the fatal bill 
by commission ; and Strafford was beheaded on Tower hill 5 
behaving with all that composed dignity of resointion, which 
was expected from his characXer. qold%m\\h. 
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SECTION II. * 

The close of Ufe» 

Wheh wc contemplate the dote of life 5 the termioation 
of man's designs and hopes ; the stlencf that now reigns 
among those, who, a little while ago, were so busy, or so 
gay ; who can avoid being touched with sensations at once 
awful and tender ? What heart bnt then warms with ibc 
glow of humanity ? In whose eye does not the tear gather, 
•n revolving thd fate pf passing and short-lived man ? 

Bshotd the poor man wh# lays down at last the burden 
of his wearisome life* No more shall he groan under the 
load of poverty and toil No more shall he hear the inso< 
lent calls of the master, from whom hfe received his scanty 
wages. No more shall he be raised from needful slumber 
on his bed of straw, nor be hurried away from his homely 
meal, to undergo the repeated labors of the day. While 
bis humble grave is preparing, and a few poor and decayed 
neighbors are carrying him thither, it is good for us to 
think that this man too was our brother ; that for him the 
aged ^d destiivte wife, and the needy children, now weep ; 
that, neglected as he was by the World, he possessed pethaps 
both a sound understanding, and a worthy heart ; and fs 
now carried by angels to rest in Abraham^s bosom. At n« 
great distance from him, the gr^ve is opened to receive thf 
rich and proud man. For, as it is said with emphasis in 
the parable, the rich inan also died and was buried.'' He 
also died. His riches prevented noc his sharing the same 
fate with the poor man ; perhaps, through luxury, they ac- 
celerated his doom* Then, indeed, ** the mourners go about 
the streets and while, in all the pomp and magnificence 
of wo, bis funeral is preparing, his heirs, impatient 10 exam- 
ine his will, are looking on one another with jealous eyes, 
and already beginning X.6 dispute about the division of his 
substance. One day, we see carried along the c«0in of the 
smiling infant $ the flower just nipped as it began to blos- 
som in the parent's view : and the next day, we behold the 
young man or young woman, of blooming form and prom« 
ising hopes, laid^n an untimely grave. While the funeral i| 
is attended by a numerous unconcerned company, w,ho are/| 
discoursing to one another about the news of the daYt dr tfati I 
ordlnMrj SSaitz of life, let out xiiox^^u Ta^^Ci« ^^^^a x.^*^^ 
bQiise of moaguinst and repicseuvvo xXvauj^^^'^^'^^'^'^'^*"^^!^^ 
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ing there. There we &hou1d see a disconsolate famny, sib 
tiog in silent grief , thinking of the sad breach that is made* 
in their little society ; and with tears in their eyes, looking 
to the chamber that is now left vacant^ and to every memo- 
rial that presents itself of t*heir departed friend. By such 
attention to the woes of others, the selfish hardness of our 
hearts will be gradually softened^ and melted down into hiK 
inanity. ► 

Another day, we follow to the grave, one who, in old age, 
sod after a long career of life, has in full maturity sunk at 
last into rest. As we are going along to the mansion of 
the dead, it is natural for us to think, and to discotirse, of alt 
the changes which such a person has seen during the course 
of his life. He has passed, it is likely, through varieties of 
fortune. He has experienced prosperity, and adversity. He : 
has seen families and kindreds rise and fall. He has seen 
peace and war succeeding in their tuins the face of his . 
country undergoing many alterations ; and the tery city in^ 
which he dwelt rising, in a manner, new around him. Af-< 
ter all he has beheld, his eyes are now closed forever. He 
was becoming a stranger in the midst of a new succe^ion of < 
men. A race- who knew him not, had arisen to fill the 
earth. Thus passes the world away. Throughout all ranks 
and conditions, " one generation passeth, and another 
generation cometh and this great inn is by turns evacuat- 
ed, and replenished, by troops of succeeding pilgrims. O" 
vain and inconstant world ! O fleeting and transient life \ -. 
When will the sons of men learn to think of thee as they 
ought ? When will they learn humanity from the afiKctions 
of their brethren ; or moderation and wisdom} from the^ 
sense of their own fugitive state*^. « blai^^ 
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SECTION III. 



I Tfe elmency anJ arnktiU character of the Patriarch Jostpbl' 

N O human chaTacltr txVvVVAitd m xt^tstdvoF 
Scripture is more'remark^We oT \n?.uxxcx\vt \Vwv\W^\\W 
P9trareb io^epb. He U 0|ic ^^^am ^^^>^^\^ v^^^^ 
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lie ▼itetssitudes of fortune ; from the condition of a slave» 
tsing to be ruler of the land of Egypt ; anc^ in every station' 
tcqiitringrt by his virtue and wisdom, favor with God and 
laan. When overseer of Pdtiphar's house, his fidelity was- 
proved by strong temptations^ which hef honorably resisted. 
When thrown into prison by 'the artifice of a false woman, 
:iis integrity and prudence soon rendered him censpicuousf^ 
&ven in that dark mansion^ When called into the presence 
Pharaoh, the wise and extensive plair which he formed 
For saving the kingdom from the miseries of impending 
^mine, justly raised him to a high station, wherein his abil- 
i»es were eminently^ displayed in^the public service. 3u^ 
in his whole history, there is no circumstance so striking and 
interesting, as his behavior to his brethren who had sold, 
him into slavery. The moment in which he made himself 
known to them, was the most critical one of his life, and the 
most decisive of his character^ It is such as rarely occurs 
ia the course of human events ; and is calculated to draw 
the highest attention of all who ase endowed with any de* 
gree of sensibility of heart. 

From the whole tenor of- thr narratioxi it appears, that 
though Joseph, upon the arrival of bis brethren in Egypt} 
made himself strange to thefm, yet ff om the beginning he 
intended to discover himself ; and studied so to conduct the 
discovery, as might render the surprise of joy complete.-r 
For this end, by affected severity, hi took measures for 
bringing down into Egypt all his father's children. ' Thef 
were now arrived there ; and Benjamin among the rest> 
ivho was his younger brother by the same mother, and was . 
particularly beloved by Jbseph*- Him he threatened to 
detain ; and' seemed willing to allow the rest to depart. 
This incident renewed their distress-. They all knew their 
father's extreme ahrtety about the safety of Benjamin, and 
with what dignity he had yielded to his undertaking thi^ 
jpurney. Should he be prevented from returning, they 
dreaded that grief would overpower the old man's spirits^, 
and prove fatal to his life. Jadah, therefore, who had 
particularly urged'the necessity of Benjamin's aiicompany- 
ing his brothers, and had solemnly pledged himself to their 
father for his safe return, craved, upon this occasion, an 
au iience of the governor ; and ^avc him a fall account of 
the circumstances of Jacdb*s (am\\^. 
Nosbiog can ^bQ mort- iuutwwuau^^'^^'^^^'^'^^ ^ 
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discourse of Jadab. Little knowing to whom he spokcihs 
paints in all the colors of simple and natural cloqueacei 
the distressed situation of the aged patriarch, hastening to 
the close of life ; long afflicted (or the loss of a favorite 
son, whom he supp.psed to have been torn in pieces ^7 a 
beast of prey ; laboring now under anxious concern abom 
his young^t son, the child of his old age, who alone was 
left alive of his mother, and whom nothing but the •alam* 

ities of severe famine could have morved a tender father to 

send from home, and expose to the dangers of a foreigo I g^m 
land. If we bring him nqi back with us, we shall bring j si 
down the grey hairs of thy servant, our father, with sorrow I ^atn 
to the grave. I pray thee thersfore let thy servant abide, 1 aad 
instead of the young man, a bondman to our Iq^d. For 1 ^\stt 
how shall I go up to my father, and Benjamin not with me^ I effe< 
lest 1 see the evil that shall come on my father/^ | 

Upon this relation, Joseph could no longer restrain him' 
self. The tender ideas of his father and bis father's hoase, 
bf.his ancient home, his country and bis kindred, of the dis- 
tress of his family, and his own exaltation, »11 rushed too 
strongly on kis mind to bear any farther concealment — 
« He cried, cause every man to go out from me $ and be 
wept aloud.'' The lears which he shed were not the tears 
of grief. They were the burst of aflFectio». They wcrs 
the effusions of « heart overflowing with all the tender sea- 
sibilities of nature. Formerly he had been moved in the 
same manner, when he first saw his brethren before him. \ ^ 

His boweh yearned upon them ; he sought for a place 
where to weep. He went into his chamber and then 
washed his face and returned to them.^ At that period I tl 
his generous plans were not completed. But now, when I p 
there was no farther occasion for constraining himself, be 
gave free vent to the strongr emotions of his heart* The 
Erst minister to the king of Egypt was not ashamed to show, 
that he felt as a man, and a brother. " He wept alodd i 
and the Egyptians, and the house of Pharaoh heard him.^ 

The first words which his swelling heart allowed him te 
pronounce, are the most suitable to such an affecting situa- 
tion that were ever uttered ; — I aia [oseph } doth my fa- 
ther yet live — What could he, what/OUght he, in that 
impassioned moment, to have said more ^ This is the voice 
of OBtarc herself, apeaVmgViat owtiW%jv?i^^ \%a.V\x 
wc$ tbc heart ; No pomp ot tx^xwv^xi \ iw^^^^ 
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liin<iD«8s ; t>m strong affection hastening to utter what it 
strongly frft. **His brethren could not answer htm ; for 
they were troubled at his presence." Their silence is as cy 
pressive of those emotions of repentance and shamej which* 
on this aoiazing discovery, fliled their breasts* and stopped 
their utterance, as the few words which Joseph speaks, are 
expressive of the generous agitations which struggled for 
vent witWn hina. No painter could seize a more striking 
1x10 men t for displaying the characteristical features of the 
Kaman heart, than what is here presented. Never was there 
a situation of more tender and virtuous joy, on the on« 
band ; nor, on -the other, of more overwheioting confusioa 
and conscious guilt. In the simple narration of the sacred 
bistorian, it is set before us with greater energy and higher 
effect, than if it had been wrought up with ail the coloring; 
•f^be most admired modern eloquence. biau^- 

LESSON XLV. 

DIALOGUES. . 

SECTION X. 
DIONYSIXTSj PYTHIAS^ AND DAMON-. 

0enuifie Virtue commands resf eciy e^oen from the BddZ^ 

Amazing \ what do i see ? it fs Py. 

thias just arrived. — It is indeed Pythias. I did not think it 
possible. He is come to die, and to redeem his friend ! 

Fytbias. T<is, it is Pythias- I left the place of my con- 
finement, with no other views, than to pay to Heaven the * 
vows I had made ; to settle my family concerns according 
to the ruies of justice ; and to bid adieu to my childrent^ 
that I might die tranqtiil and satisfied 

Dio. But why dost thou return ? Hast tjiotfno fear of' 
d|eath ? 1$ it not the character of a madman^ to seek it thusr- 
voluntarily \ ' 

Py, I return to suffer, though 1 have not deserved death. 
Every principle of honor and goddtvc%s^ forbids me to allow^^ 
my friend to die for me. ' 
Dio. Dost thou, then, loveUtobtXXw ^^ask^l^^^'*- 
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Fy. No \ I love him as myself- But am* persuaded 
that I ought to suffer dtath) rather than 017 frtcod \ since 
it was ine whom thou hadst decreed to die. h were not 
just that he should suffer, to deliver me from the deailv 
which was designedy not for hi:n, but for me only 

Z)/0. But thou snppose&tr that it is as unjiut to bflict 
death upon thee, as upon thy friend. 

Fy, Very true ; we are both entirely innocent : and it if 
equally unjust to make either of»us ^ufer.- 

Why dost thou then assert, that it were iDjustice 
10 put him to death, instead of thee I 

Py. It is UD}u&tt in the saihe degree^ to infiict death dtbei 
on Damon or 00 myieJH but Pythias were highly cntpabU 
to let Damon suffer that death, which the tyiant bad pr& 
pared fpr Pythias only. 

Dio Dost thou then return htther, on the day appoiotedi 
with no other vicW| than to save the life'of a friend by lo» 
iDg thy own ? 

^ Fy, 1 return, in regard to th^» to suffer an act of mpx^ 
ticc which is common for tyrants to inflict \ and, with rci- 
pect to Damon, to perform my duty, by rescuing him from 
the danger he rncurretf by his generosity to me. 

Dio, And now, Damon, let me address myself K> thee. 
Didst thou not really fear, that Pythias would never return ; 
and that thou wpuldst be put to death on his account \ 

Damsft, 1 Was but too well assured, that Pythias would 
puoctually return ^-^and that he tvould be mere solicitous to 
keep his promise, than to preserve his life. Would to hea* 
veo, that hts relations and friends had forcibly detained him i 
He would then have lived for the comfort and benefit of 
good men ; and I should have the satisfaction of dying for 
him ! 

Dio, What ! Does life displease thee ? 
Damon* Yes ; it displeases me when I see. and feel the 
powerof a tyrant, 

Dio. It is well ! Thou shall see Eim no snore* I will 
order thee to be put to death immediately. 

Fy. Pardon the feelings of a man who sympathises witk 
his dying friend. But remember it was Pythias who was 
devoted by thee to destruction* I eome to submit to it, 
tbu I may redeem my jrUud* Bo tioi refuse me this eon* 
sohtion in my last hour, 

I cannot cndvire meoii vj\iO J^wftv^^ aR^xV,^^^^ ^ 
«7poi^^rat defiance- ^^^"^^ 




Thou canst not then cfldiire virtue. ; 

Dio, No: I eainnot cndur« that proudi disdamful virtue* 
ivhich co&temns life ; wBch dreads no punishment ; and 
which is Insensible to the charms of riches and pleasure. 

Damon, Thou sccst, however, that it is a Virtue, which 
is not insensible to the dictates of honor, justice and friend- 
diip. 

Dh. Guards, taice Pythias to execution. We shall see 
whether Damon will oontinue to despise my authority. 

Damon, Pythias, by returning to submit himself to thy 
pleasure, has merited his life, and deserved thy favor ; but 
S have excited thy mdignatton, by resigning myself to thf 
power, in order to save him : Be satisfied, then, with this 
sacrifice, and put me to death. 

Py, Hold, jbionysius ! remember, ft was Pythias alone 
who offended thee : Damon could not ' ■ 

Dh, Alas ! what do I see and hear ! where am I ! How 
miserable 5 and how worthy to be so *. I have hitherto 
known nothing of true vittue. I have spent my life in 
darkness and errors All my power and hdhors arrinsUfB* 
cient to produce love. I cannot boast of having acquired 
a single friend, in the course of a reign of thirty years. 
And yet these two persons, in a private condition, love one 
another tenderly, unreservedly confide in each other, are 
mutually liappy, and re^dy to die for each other's preser- 
vation. 

Py, How couldst thou, who hast never loved any pertony 
expect to have friends f If thou hadst loved and respected 
men, thon wouldst have secured their love and respect. 
Thou hast feared mankind 1 and they fear thee % they dc 
lest thee. 

Dio, Damon, Pythias, condescend to admit me as a third 
friend, in a connection so perfect. I give you your lives % 
and I will load you with riches. 

Damon- We have no desire to be enriched by thee % and, 
in regard to thy friendship, we cannot accept or enjoy iti 
till thou become good and just. Without these qualities, 
thou cahst be connected with none but trembling slaves, 
and base flatterers. To be loved and esteemed by men of | 
free and generous minds, thou mast be virtuous, affectionatet J 
disinterested, beneficent ; and know how to live in a sort oC || 
eqaMy with those who share and dt%wt ^\ ^xwA'^v^- 

li&NBXQN, ArtfcViJb^of 0«m\>Tav 
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LOCKE AND BAYLE. 
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SECTION n. 



^Christianity defended agdinsPthe cavils of Steptickm. 

Baylet Y Bs,' wc both were phflosophcrs ; but my philos- 
ophy was the deepest. You dogmatised ; I doubted. 

Locke, Do you make doubting a proof of depth in ptu- 
iosophy ? It may be i good begioning of it ; but it is a bad 
end. ' " 

Bayle. No : The more profound our searches are into the 
nature of things, the more uncertainty we shall Hnd ; and 
the most subtle niinds see objections and difficulties in evetf 
system, which are j)ver looked or ubdiscovsrable by ordina- 
ry understandings. 

Locke* It would be better then to be no philosopher, and 
to continue in the vulgar herd of manktnd,that one may have 
the convenience of thinking that one knows something. I 
find that the eyes which nature has given 'me« see many 
things very clearly, though some are out of their reach, or 
discerned but dimly. What opinion ought I to have of a 
physician, who should oflFer me an eye water, the use ot 
which would at first so sharpen my sight, as to carry it 
farther than ordinary vision ; but would in ihe^ end put 
them out ? Your {philosophy is to ihe eyes of the mind, 
what I have supposed the doctor's nostrum to be to those 
of the body. It actually brought your own excellent under- 
standing, which was By nature ^uicksighted, and rendered 
more so by art and a subtilty. of logic peculiar to yourself^ 
jt brought,! say, your very aeute understanding to sec 
nothing clearly ; and enveloped all ihe great truths of rea* 
son and religion in nfists of doubt. 

B^yie. I own it did ; but your comparison is not just. I 
did not see well before I used my philosophic eye water ;: 
1 only supposed I saw well ; but I was in an error, with 
all the rest of mankiqid* The blindness was rjeal, the per- 
ceptions were imaginary, f cured my belf first of those ^Ise 
imaginations, and then I laudibly endeavored to cure other 
men. 

Locke. A great cure indeed ;i and dqnt you think that, 
in return for the service yeu did thcni, they ought to ercc^ 
you a fifatue ? 



I^ay/f. Ycsj it isgoodioT Yi\im«Liitk*X\a^x»V\\^^\x^OT^ 
mtzkacsB. Wkca arrogi^ai\j ^x^utnRtiU^ s^tt^^^^ 




^ave ntir we vare always in gmt danger hnrthag^our- 

-seWeSf or at lea«t ^leserTiog of ridieale and ^ cootempti hj 

-^ain and idle efforts. 

L9fh. I-agree with yoo* that boman natare shoofd know 
its own-wes^ess 4, i^t4t>«hoQld also feel its strength, an4 
tiy to improve it* This was my employment-as a^phtloso* 
pbcr. I endeavored to discover the real powers of the 
inind» to see what it could do, and what it could not ; to 
rtstratn It from efforts beyond its abiltty; but to teach it 
how CO advance as far as the faculties given to it by naiurcy 
with the utmost texcrtion and most proper cuUure of them* 
would allow it to go, .In the va^ ocean of philosophy, I 

>had the line and the plummet always in my hands. Many 
of its dephs I.found myself •unable ^to i^athom.; but» by 
caution Jn sounding, and the careful observations I made in 

/the course 4>f my voyage* I found out some tmrhs of ao 
much use to nKinkind» wat they acknowledge me to hav^ 

ibeen their benefactor. 

BajfU.^ Their ignorance makes, them, think m Some oth- 

^er philosopher will £ome hereafter and show those truths to 
be falsehoods, ^e will pretend ^o discover other triiths of 

* equal importance. A later sage will arisCf perhaps among 
men now barbarous and unlcamedr whose sagacious discov- 
eries will discredit the opinions of his admired predecessor. 

^lo philosophy, as in nature, all changes its formr and one 

-ifaidg exisu by the destruction of another. 

Lech. Opinions taken up without a patient investlgatiofit 
^ depending on terms not accurately defined, and (^inciplet 
begged without proof, lij^e theories to explain the pbaenom- 

: ina of nature, built on suppositions instead of experiment% 
must perpetually change and desuoy oi|e. another. Bott 
some opinioaa there are, even Jn matters Hot obvious to the 
common sense of mankind, which the mind has received oi\, 
such rational grounds of assent, that they are afrimmovea- 
ble as the pillars of heaven ; or fto speak pbilospphicallyr) 
as. the great lawa of Nature, by wbicfa, under God, the dni- 
verse is sustained. Can you seriously think, t^, because 
the hypothesis o( your country man, Descartestwhich waa 
nothing but an ingenious^ well imagined somance, has beea 
lately exploded, the system of Hewton, which is built on^« 

spertments and geometry, the two most certain methods of 
discovering truth, will ever faU \ or t,baX)bee^ns(e t\ve«i(b^»^ 

<«f famicM and the divintty o{ ^di^oXtDdni^ t^^vsa^ 
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bTlupportcd, the doctrines of that religion, 5*hich "I, thedc* 
dared enemy of all enthusiasm and false reasoning, firmly 
believed and maintained, will ever be shaken ? 

Bajie. If you had afkcd Descartes, while he was in the 
height of his vogue, whether his system would ever be 
\ , confuted by any other philosophers, as that of Aristotle had 
I been by his, what answer do you suppose he would Jbave 
returned ? 

Loch- Come, come» you yourself kno^ the diflFcrence 
between the foundations on which the credit of those sys« 
.^tems, and that of Newton is placed. Your scepticism 
more affected than real. You found it a shorter wa^y to a 
great reputation, (the only wish of your heart,) to object 
than to defend ; to pull down, than to set up. And your 
talents were admirable for that kind of wq%k. Then 
your huddling together in a Critical Dictionary, a pleasant 
1 tale, or obscene jest> and a grave argument against ttie 
t Christian religion, a witty confutation of :^ome abburd au- 
\ ^or, and an artful sophism to impeach $ome respectable 
\ truth, was particularly commodious to all our young 
I smarts and smatterers in free v|hii]^king. But what mis* 
I chief have you not done to human society ? You have enty 
[ deavored, and with some degree of success, to shake those 
foundations, on which the^whole moral world, and the 
great fabric of social happiness, entirely rest. How could 
' you, as a philosopher, in the sober hours of refiection» an* 
I «wer for this to your conscience, even supposing^ou had 
I doubts o£ the truth pf a system, which gives to virtue its 
sweetest hopes, to^impenitent vice its greatest fears, and to 
true penitence ,its bek consolations : wtiich restrains even 
the least approaches to guilt, and yet makes those allow* 
ances for the infirmities of our nature^ which the stoic 
pride denied to it, but which its real imperfection, and the 
goodness of its infinitely benevolent Creator^ so evidently 
require ? 

£ay{e. The mind is free f and it loves to exert its frec- 
\ dom. AtjB^^restrdint upon it is a violence done tp its na- 
ture, and a tyranny, agi?inst t^hich it has alright to rebel. 

Lccke. The mind, though free, has a governor within it- 
jself, which may and ought to limit the exercise of its free* 
\ don). **^bat governor is reason. 

Fes : but reason, Ukeo^et.^o^^TcvctsV^^'^^V 
iejt more cfepenjdent .upon uuceiiw c?L5\vc^>>^«tvxv^^'^'^^ 
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ffted! laws. And if that reason, which rules my mind or 
yours, has happened to set up a favorite notion, it not only 
su3«7)it5 imphcicly to k, but desires that the same respect 
should be paid to it by all the rest of mankind. Now I 
l^old that any man may lawfully oppose this desire in an- 
other ; and that if he is wise, he will do his utmost endea- 
vors to check it in himself/ 

Locke, Is there not also a Weakness of a contrary nature 
to this you are now ridiculing ? do we not often take a 
pleasure to show our own power, and gratify our own priJe, 
by degrading the notions set up by other men, and gener- 
ally respected I 

Baylc, I believe we do ; and by this means it often hap. 
pens that, if one man build and consecrate a temple to folly, 
another pulls it down. 

Locke. Do you think it beneficial to human society, to- 
have all temples pulled down ? 

Bayle. I cannot say that I do.' 

Locke, Yei I find not in yqur writings any mark of dis- 
traction, to shov7 us which you mean to save. ^ 

Bayte, A true philosopher, like an imipartial historian, 
inust be of no sect. 

Lockti Is there no medium between the blind zeal of a 
sectary and a total indifference to all religion I 

Bayle. With regard to morality, 1 was not indifferent. 

Locke, How could you then be indifferent with regard 
to the sanctions religion gives to morality I how could you 
publish what tends so directly and apparently to weaken 
in mankind the belief of those sanctions I was not this sac- 
rificing the great interests of virtue to the little motives of 
vanity ? 

Bayie. A man. may act indiscretly, but he cannot do 
^rong, by declaring that which, on a full discussion of the 
question, he sincerely thinks to be true. 

Locke, , An enthusiast* who advances doctrines prejudicial 
to society, or opposes any that ar6 useful to it, has the 
strength of opinion, and the heat of a disturbed imagina- 
tion to plead in alleviation of his fault. But your cool 
head, and sound judgment, can have no such excuse. I 
know very well there are passages in all your works, and 
those not few, where you talk like a rigid mtralist. 1 
have also heard that your chai^tvw nq^a 
good. But- whco- in ilit mosX \^\>qx^ ^^^"^^ , "^^"^^ 
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wrichigsv f o»>Mp the snreit f6o«iddtibnt oraU''flBorarA* 
ties ; what svailt ii^tbat ta othcrsf or io the condafi tilt 
ypnt life» . yoir appeared to reipeet tfaeaa ? How maQji 
who hare strooger^passioorthao yoo4^ad» and are deitroos 
tc^ gei Tid of 'the curb that restraint themi will lajr hdld ti^ 
your leepticism* to set- themselves teose ffom' alh obtiga* 
tipDs of virtae ! What a nisfortooe ir it to have made 
such a use of such talents i It 'would have hfeeo better for 
^o-and for mankind, if joo had bcen^ooe of ''the dulIAt 
of Datcfa theologians, or the most credoldoa monk' in a 
Bortttguese- convent. The riches of the mind, like thdie 
•f< fortune, maj be employed so perversely, as to become 
a nuisance and petl, iastead^of an ornament and suppert^ 
lofocietf. 

BayU* You are verj; severe upon me. But do you coifil 
k^ao «9erit> so service tor mankind, to deliver ^th^ro from 
the frauds and fetters of prie||craft^ from the delirums li 
fanaticism, and from the terrors and follies of superstition \ 
Consider 4io# much miwhief these have done ta the worU I { 
Eiren io the last age, what massacres, what civil wars, 
what -convulsions of government, what coafusion in society, 
^ did they produce ! Nay, in that we both lired in, though 
muc^'^oiore eo^ghlened than the foimefi did L^not see 
them- occasion a violem persjecution in my own country 
and can you blame me for striking at the root of these, 
evils*?' , 

Lpik^. .The root of these evils, you well know, was fdJie- 
religon ^ ibut you struck^ at the true. Heaven and hell 
are not more di£f^rent, than the system of faith I defended, 
and th^i^which produced the -horrors of ifhieh yon sgeak. 
Why would you so fallaciously confound them 'togeth{;r 
in some - of your writings, that it rectnires much more^ 
judgroeoty. and a more diitgent attentioD, thiio ordinary 
readers have, to separate^hemragam, and to make the prop* 
er dibtinctions ? This^ indeed, is'the great art of the most 
celebrated free rbinksrs. They recommend themselves to 
warm and ingenuous minds, by livefx strokes of wit and by 
arguments really strong, against superstitiooi enthu«i^sar,and 
priestcrbft. Bdti at the same time, tb«y insidiously throw 
the colors of these- upon the fair face of true religion ; and 
[ dress her out io their garb, w\xVi % \tkXt.^Uon to 

reodtr her^ioMi or -dcspVcabXe, xoAiiw nrVlo Vcai'^^ wjx 



Puiiic 8piecb€s. 

^l^eiii 1hiay bave thus deceived themselves as weH as others. 
: Y^t it is certain, no book^ that ever was written by the roost 
a^ute of these g«Dtlemien« is so repugaant to prieitcraftl to 
^s|>irttaaT tyranny, to all absurd superstitions, to all that can 
tend to disturb or injare society, as that gospel they so much 
tSt€t to despise. 

Bayie. Mafi kind are «o made, that when they have been 
over heated, (hey cannot be brotif^bt to a proper temper 
again till they have been over cooled; My scepticism 
might be necessary^ to abate the fever and phrenzy of fabe 
Teltgion. . 

Locke. A wise pTescHption, indeed, to bring on a paraly- 
tH:al state of the mind, (for Such a scepticism as yours is 
palsy, which tfeprives the mind of all vigor, and deadens its 
natural and vital powers, ) in order to lake ofiF a fever, which 
temperance, and themilk of the evangelicalr doctrines^ would 
frrobably cure ! • 

i?<f^^ I acknowledge that those medicines have a great 
power. But few doetersapplf them^otaintedwith the mix-* 
sure of some harsber dtufs, or some- iwsibfe and rfdieuloiis 
dostFoms of their own.^ 

Lofke. What you now^' saiy is too true. God has given ' 
tis a most exceUent physic for the soldi in all its diseases ; 
but bad and mterested physictansr^oir igmoran^ and coneei«Stl 
'Quacks, administer it so ill to therestof mamkiodt that much 
of the benefit of it is unhappily lost.' i%ttD uttiston.' 
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SECTION I. 

Gcero against , Verres^ 

HE time is come, fathers, when that which has 
Itffiig been wished for^ towards allay tng the envy your order' 
has been subj^ to, and removing the imputations against 
triils, is effe^ually put in your flower. An opinion has 
long prevailed, not only here 'At hame^ bat likewise in ior^ ^ 
' eign couQitit%9 both dangerous xO"^o>i%%Xi^ ^m:«>s»»^')w 
lAr HAttf that, in prosecuvioM^ ^^^''^^^^ 



s«fi» hoverer cl^rly convicted. Tkere' is^. sow-t9 &r 
krought upon hk trial before jou# to the coDfoakmV' Lho{*, m 
•f the propagatort of ^hia slanderoot imputation^one ^hoie f m 
hft and anions condemn him in the opinion of -^1 tmpaniii 
persona i bnt who, aceording to hit ovn reckoning and dt* 1 
•lared dependence upon his riches, is already acquitted ; -I t 
SMan Cains Verres. ^ I deAand justice of 70Q, Fathers, opon 
tbe*robber of the public treasuny, the oppressor of Asia^Mi- i 
nor and Pamphylia, the invader of the rtghtvand privilegci ] 1 
of Roonans, the scourge and curse of Sreilf. If . that sea- 
tence is passed upon hini which his crimes deserter your ai« 
tbortty. Fathers, will be Tenerable andtacved l» the eyes of 
the publiei haxc if his great riches should bfas yon-in fairCii 
vor» I diallstiU gain one ^int, to make k apporent^o^itt 
the world, that what was wanting in this ease, w«t not « 
criminnl ilpr a;pro8€CMor, but justice and adefiiatet>tuiul^ 
tfient. 

To pats orer the shameful irregularities of h» l^oMh, what' 
4oes his quatorship, the fit st public employmeat m hddg 
what docs it eihibtty bat one conttaued scene of #iHanierr^ 
€neius Carbo phandercd of the public nsoney by bis own • 
treHsarer, aeoasal stripped and blitrayed» an artny deatried 
aodxedoced to waas, a province robbed, the cWil and reK* 

r' us^igbtt of a people noiated. TbeemployaMOthelim 
Asia Miaor and l^iaiphy)ia# what did it paodoce bat the 
rain'of thou coaatrics I'm which, boasct^cilies^.aadtemplei 
were robbed by htm. What was bii conduct in Mi pisttor* 
ship here at home ? Let the plundered temples, and gjobKc 
>orks ocgkeied, thji^ he might embeaale the money^iatcad^ 
ed for carrying them oorl^eiir witness. How did be diB« 
charge ibe oflice of a jadge i Let those .arho jofftred 'byiM* 
iajvsciee easwer. Bbt his pt^astor^ip in Siefly crowaastll^ 
bjs works of arickedaesa# and finishes a lasttog aooiMMOtee* 
Ms k^amy. The miKhiels d6ne by bim in that aafaappf 
cwntry, during tht three ye«r8d>f his intquicotts adminiitnh 
lioo, are soeh, that many, yeats, under the arieeat and best- 
of prsMTs will not be suffitknt to restore ihiagi ta tha coa^ 
4itioo in which he iouad them :*for'ie is notottoos, tha^ 
dnring, the time oMiis tyranay> the -SkiKaae neither enjoy- 
ed the protedioQ of iheir own original laart 1 of <tho regoki^ 
tiao$mt^dt for thetr beat&t ^jraasr«iaiL\a^^V«^^Siak 
moMg fiiHler the protect ot xba ^»mTOva%i\>5M. w ^ 



cMed air causes fn Sicily for these three years. Aini hit de* 
•isions have brakea all law, atl precedeat^ all ttghc.^ The- 
svms he has, by arhttrary mxes ao4 oofatard of impositioDSf 
extorted from the indoserioiisepoo^^are notto be computed. 
The most faithfal allies of the cummoiiw«aUh have been ' 
treated :as -enemies. Romao citizens have* like slaves, been 
put to death ^whh tortures. The most iitrociooff crimfiMik» 
for moflHey^ havt beea exempted from tha deserved punish* 
aaents ; and men of the most unexceptionable efaaracters,coti« 
dcmned and banished unheard. The harbors, tiioagh sufik^- 
ciently fbrtifred, and the gates of strong towns, have beea 
opesed to pirates and ravagers; The soldiery^ and ssiloMf 

* bdonging taat^ province^ under ihc protection of the com- 
monwealtbi have been starved to death. Whole fleets, M " 
llie great detriment ^f the provtaoe^suffsred to perish. The 
aooieBt nsDSumentv o# either Sietlian or Roman greatnese»^ 
the statutes of heroes and princes have been'carried oiF t waA 
the temples*stripped of ^the4mages. Having; by>hie iniqut- 
touff setitences:, fi^ed the prisoni wkh the most industrtotf 

' and deserving of the peeplef ba-then proceeded to ordev 
Bombers 'of RonMtn eitiaens to be iO'aiigled in the goals i m - 
^rtbe exchmatioi^, <f I amis citiwos or Rome i** which h^t 
often, in the most distant regsonsi>and among the most bat- 
Woes peo{de,- been aproteetbs« was of no. service to them | 
bnt^ on the contrary, brought aispecdier and nM>re sevese' 
paniihmem upon tbim^ 

I^k^ n^w Vtrres, what thoir hilt td a^nee^ag aitflt tMr^ 
ciiirge } Wilt thou pretend to denr i^ ^ WHt thou pietend, 
thki'^sy thing false, that: evea^yMhtng aggravated^ 9^ 
laged t^pdnst^tbee ? 'liad any ptfuce, or any state, eommk- 
^d the taansMttager against the privilege of Roman citi^ 
2cns, should wmot think we had sufieicne^grooftd- foi'defi' 
•aaandtng satisimtsonl^ ^What psnisbmeat onghtr theit, 16 
ht InfliMd upon a tyrannical and wiched prsKor, whodare^ 
at no greater distaneethaa Steiiy, within sight of ^ Ilaliaii 
coast, to pot ^ the iofaanoot death of caucifixioa, that tui- 
fcrtonate and innocent eifciaeo,-PubUus Givios Coiauos, o^h 
ly for hia having asserted hie ■ priaiiege of citiaenship, and - 
Glared Us inieotian of sippealiog to the junic^ of Us eooi^ 
against' a cruel oppressor^ who had uajustly coufined 
J^ in pfismi ai Syracoset wheactL bit \a4 m^\\.\ssik^ 
meapei Tbe tlofaappy man, «cteixt4 %% \» 'sa^ ^^iwst'^ 



-^(j FMic Speechir.' 

praeTor. * With eyes darting ftiry, and a countenance di$tflitt» 
ed with cruelty, he orders the helpless vtctim of his rage to 
^ be strippedi and rods to be brought ; aceosiog him, bm 
without the least shadow of levidence^ or evea of lusptciooj 
of having come to Sicily as a spy. It was in vain that tlie 
unhappy man cried our, " I am a Roman citizen : I hsfc 
served undet Lucius Pfetius* who is Oow at Panormus, aod 
will attest my innocence." The blood thirsty pi setor, deaf 
to all he could urge in hfs own defencci ordered the infa^ 
mous punishment to be inflicted. Thus» fathers, was an in^ 
nocent Roman citizen publicly mangled with scourging; ] 
whilst the only words he uttered, amidst his cruel suffettogs, 
were, " I am a Rdmao citizen !" With these be hoped to 
defend himself from violence and infa«by. But of so litde 
service was this privilege to him, thnt, while he was this 
asserting his citizenship, the order was given for tiis execu* 
t!on ; for his execution upon- the cross ! 

liberty ! O sound once delightful to every Roman car I * 
O sacred piivilege of Roman citizenship ! once sacred! 
qow trampled upon I Biit what then ! 1$ it come to this? 
shall an inferior magistrate, a governor, who holds his whole 
power of the R^man people, in a Roman province^ within 
sight of Italy, bind, scourge, torture with fire and red hot 
plates uf iron, and at last put to the inf^our death of the 
cross, a Roman citizen ? ' Shall neither the cries of inno* 
cence expiring in agony, nor the tears of pitying spectatorf, 
nor the m^ijcsty Of the Roinan commonwealth, nor the fear 

.of the justice of hi stoun try, restrain the licentious and wan- 
ton cruelty of a monster^ whiO, in confidence of his riches^ 
strikes at the root cf Itberty, and set's mankind at defiance. 

1 conclude with expressing my hopes, that your wisdoot 
and justice, fathers, will not, by suffering the attroctous and 
^neX'^mpled insolence of Caiui Verre's to escape due punish* 
ment, leave room to apprehend the danger of a tbfal subi- 

, version of authority,, and the introduction of general anar- 
; cby and confusion. ' c/ci«o'* oRdnoNS* 

SEtTION lU 

The Apostle Yzxi^% mhle dejemd hafore Festu^ Agrippa. 
. A G^iPPA said unto P auU ^tv ^wmltted to speak for ' 
'thysoit* Then Pau\ atetchtd ^onVi \WVv^vi^>^'^^ ;*^^^^ 

. myself happy , tons ^6uw»v^>^«^«^^ 



swerior Myself thii day before thee, concernrnff -all "the thiogt 
whet eof lam accused by the Jews : especially, as-I kaow 
tkee to be expert in all customs and questions which are 
moog the Jews. Wherefore Lbcseech thee to hear me pa- 
tiently. « 

My manner ofdife from my youtfa» whkh was^at the first 
among my own nation at. Jerufalem, know^ all the Jews ; 
who knew mt from^e -beginning, (if they would teKify%) ^ 
that after the strattest sect of our religion, I lived a Phari- 
see. And now I stand and am judged for the hbpe of -dia 
promise made by God to oar fathers $ to which promise* 
our twelve tribes, continually serving God day and night, 

- hope to come : and, for this hope's sake, king Agrippa, I ' 
am accused by the Jews. 

Wl^y %Quld it be thought a thing incredible with yon ^ 
t|i%t Goir shouW raise the dead ? I verily thought with my 
•elf, that I ought to do many things contrary to the name 
of Jesus of Nazaretlr ^ and this I did in Jerusalem. M^cf 
of the saints I sh6t t>p in prison, having received authority 
from the chief priests. : and when they were put to death, I 
^ve my voice against^ dh^m. And I often ftinished them 
ui every synagogue, .and compelled them to blasplieme ; 
and being exceedingly mad against them, I persecuted them 
even unto strange cities. Bit as 1 went to Damascus, with^ 
authority and commission from the chief priests, at midday, > 
king ! I ftaw in the way a light from heaven, above the^*^ 
brightness of the sun^ shining toundabout me, and them who 
ja^rneyed with me> And when we were all fallen to the 
earth, I heard a voice speaking to me, and saying, in the 
Hebrew tongue, Saul, Saul, why persecucest thou me ? It " 
is hard for thee to kick against the i^ricks. And I said, who 
art thotf Lord ? AnsI he replied, I am J^teus whom thou per- 
secuiest. But rise, and stand upon thy feet ; for 1 have 
appeared to thee for this purpose, to make thee a. minister, 
and a witness both of tiiese things, which thou hast seen, 
and of those things in which 1 will appear to ih«e ; delivfi. 
ing thee from the people, and from the Gentiles, to whom * 
I- now send thee, to open their eycs^ and to turn ih^m from 
darkness to lighti and from the power of Satan to God ; 
that they may receive forgiveness- of sins, and inheritance 
amongst them who are sanctified by faith that is in me. 
Whereupon, O king Agrippa \ I ^tl^ ^v&0^>3«^\vsi 

(6e hcnvQDly^fiuou ^ , bat shawa<3L iti^vvo \>D.«3kv'i^'«^^'^^?** 
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and at Jerusalem, and through all the c6^sfs of Jadea, atf 
then to the G-ntiles, that they should repent,' and turd to 
G;)d, and do works meet for repcntancci.'^ For these causes, 
the Jews ckught me in the temple,' and went about to kill 
we ' Halving, how«ver, obtained help from God, I continue 
to this day, witnessing both to tmalJ and great, saying oo 
other things than those which the prophets and Moses de- 
elared should .come : that Christ should suffer ; that be 
would be K\i^, first who should rise from the dead ; and that 
he would show Jight to the people and to the Gentiles. 

And as he thus spoke for bimselFfF^stus said, with aloud 
votee, **Paul, thou ait beside thyself ; much learning halh 
made thee mad." But he replied, I am mot m^d, most no* 
ble Fesfus ; but speak the words of truth and soberness. 
For the king kno.weth these things, before whon^^lso speiic 
freely. I am persuaded that none of these tbi^fs are hid' 
den from him : for this thing was not done in a corner. 
King Agrippa, belicvest thou the prophets ? I know that 
thou believest. Then Agrippa said to FauU " almost thou 
per =uadest me to be a Chnstian." And Paul replied, " I 
would to God, that not only thou, but also all that hear 
me this dayi were both almosti and altogether such as laaif 
except thesd bonds.*' acts xxvi.- 
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INTEND, in this address, to show you the im- 
portance of beginning early to give serious attention to your 
conduct. As soon'as you are capable of reflection, you must' 
perceive that there is a right and a wrong in human actions. 
You see, that those who are born with the same advantages 
of fortune, are not all equally prosperous in the course of 
life. While some of them, by wise and steady conduct, at- 
tain distinction in the world, and pass their days with com- 
fort and honor ; others, of the same rank, by mean. and 
v/dous behnvior, forfeit tVvt ?Ld^AXv\^^% olvWcc bvtth; in- 
rohe themselves in muc\\ tiuwi \ 2iti^ ^ti^ vc^ \^€vw^^^^' 
ff acc ta ihcir friends, aivA nbwid^tiotv 
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y you learn I that it js not on the external condition in 
ich you find yourselves placed* but on the part which you 
I to act, that ybur welfare or unhappiness, your honor or 
amy depends. Now, when beginning to act that partf 
lat can be of greater moment, than to regulate your , plan 
conduce with the most seriou&attention, before you have 
: committed any fatal or irretrievable errors ? If, instead 
exerting reflection for this valuable purpose, you deliver 
arselves up, at so critical a time, to sloth and pleasure ; 
rou refuse to listen to any counsellor hut humor, or to 
end to any pursuit except that of amusement ; if you 
ow yourself to float loose and careless cm the tide of life, 
idy to receive any direction which the current of fashion, 
y chance to give you ; what can you expect to follow from 
:h beginnings ? While so many around you are undergo- 
; the sad fonsequenqes of a like indiscretion, for what rea« 
\ shall not those consequences extend to you ? Shall you 
ain success without that preparation, and escape dangers 
:hout that precaution, which i^'required of others ? Shall 
^piiiess grow up to you, of its own accord, and solicit 
ir acceptance, when, to the rest of mankind, it is ihe fruit 
long cultivation, and the acquisition of labor and care i 
:5eive not yourselves with such arrogant hopes. What- 
;r be your rank, Providence will not, for your sake re* 
se its established order. The Author oijtaxt being hath 
oined you to take head to your ways ; to. ponder the 
:hs of your feet ; to remember ypur, Creator in the days 
your youth." He hath decreed, that ihey only " whe 
k after wisdom, shall find it j thatfoo^s shall be ai9icted» 
fause 6f their transgressions ; and that whoever refuseth 
(ruction, shall destroy his own soul.'' By listening to 
se admonitions, and tempering the vivacity ot youth with 
>roper mixture of serious thought, you' ma^ ensure cheer- 
ness for^the rest of life ; but by delivering yourselves up 
present to giddiness and leviiy» you lay the foundation of 
ting heaviness of heart. 

iiVhen you look forward to those plans of life, which 
ler your circumstances have suggested, or your friends 
It proposed, you will hot hesitate to acknowledge, thai 
3rder to pursue them with advantage, some previous dia- 
line is requisite.' Be assured, that whatever is to be your 
fesswn, no education is more ncccmt'^ vcxt-wsi^ 
1 the acqaircmcat of virttiou^ disposvuoiks V^Siw^ 



.904 ^4i(/iV tpceelnt. 

Thtt if tb€ Ijiiitmtal prepamtion of cTerj cbaracteri^aii 
vfttj Itatton tn life. Bad a< the world 1 1 , ret pect it alwa|« 
paid to vinne. In the uiual course of human affairs, it w 
be found that a plain Hndersunding^i joined with aeknov 
ledged worth, contributes mere to prosperity, than tiie 
brightest parts without probity orlionor. Whether scieace 
or business, or public life be yoor aim, iTirtue still enteri, 
^for a principle^share, into all those ^great departments of sd* 
eiety. It is connected with eminence In e^ery^ liberal art.; 
with reputation, in every branch of fair and- useful business; 
vwtth distinction, in every public station. The ^igor which 
gives the mind, and the weight which 4t a(dds to charactec: 
the generous sentiments wbic^ It breathes } the undaunted 
spirit whi^ -it inspires .; the «rdor of dtlligence which it 
f^utckens ; the freedom which it proctres from pemidoot 
' iand dishonorable avocations::; are the foundationrof alltbn 
it- highly honorable, or greatly successful among men. 

Whatever omsr^eotal or engaging endow AeBts«you now 
^ssess, virtue is a necessary requisiterin order to^theff^sbla* 
fflig witfi proper lustre. Feebfe afre«the aHracttont of the 
9.fairest^orm,4£it be sospected that nothing within corro- 
ponds «to thcvpleasing appearance without. Short are die 
ariumphs of^it, when It is supposed to be the vriiicle of 
malice.- By whatever means you may at first attract the 
.mttention, you can hold tbe esteemi and secure the hearts of 
others, only by amiable dispositions, aad lhe accomplish- 
ments of the mind. These are the qualities whose inflocoee 
will last, when the lustre of eU that once sparkled and daa* 
zled has passed away. , 

Let not then the season of yomh be barren of imprave- 
jilpnis, so.'ossential to your furareirfelidty and lionor. Now 
is the seed •time of life ; and according lo wliat you soati 
you shalWeap.'' ^tYour character is oow,4ioder divine as- 
sistance, of your own forming |. your fate is, in acme aMa- 
. sDie, pat intayour «>wnfliands. Y oDr.^atnre U as yet pliant 
and soft' Habits have not established their dominion. Fre« 
Jodices have not pre-occupiod your understanding. The 
world has not had time to eontraa and debase your affeo- 
tions. All your powera are more vigorous, disembarrassed 
and free, than they will be at any future period. Whatever 
impulse you now give to^your desires and pastioas, the dj- 
neetion i$ likely to conlVnua. It ^'CiV lotni ^ ^'^^t4 ia 
itJuck jour lila i» to Ja«l % Vv ^^^'^ 



'^tai6ng]mxt. Cooiid^ theo the ^oiplojFBl^t oF tWs im- 
^fUat perioci, as the highest tro;t which shalt evei be com-^ 
fluicted to joa.f as in a great measure decisive of yoofrhap* 
pieefls, in timCf and in eteroity. As4n<tbe8acGes&ton of «b«. 
Sf^asposreaohy by the ipvariaUe laws (tf . Nature, affects the 
^productions of what is next in course } eo, \m human ii£B> 
eirery period of our agc» according as it i« well or ill spenfet 
4nTluences the happiness *of ^t <«hich is to follow. Virta^ . 
Oils youth gradually brings forward accomplished And iou* 
^rishing manhood.; and 84sch manhood passes of itself^ wkh# 
^mt uneasiness, into respectable and tranquil old age. But 
"When nature is turned out of its regulajr course^disorder takes 
j|»lace in the moral, josi as in the vegetable world. If the 
^1^ring put forth no blottoms, in sumiper tbeie will be no 
beauty, and m autumn, fruit ? so, -if youth be trifled 
away wkhout improvement, manhood will|irobably be con**" 
«Semptible, and old age liikerable. If the beginnings of life 
:|iave been <^ vanity,", its latter end^an ecaresly be any other 
«tban vexation of sp^mt/' 

I shall Boish ^Nraddfciis, wltli -calling ^our attention t»' 
sthat d€|>endence on the blessing of heaven, which, anaidst f 
"•U your eadeavors after itDprovemeat, yo^ opght contin- 
iwaUy to .preserve. It i« too common with the foung^ even 
when they resoliEeto imd tfae-path of vtrfue and ^98or» 
to set out with >pre8ttm|ytttoas xoaSd^Qoe in tlieB>selves^> 
Trusting to their . own abtliiiesibr^carrying them successfeRf ' 
' tthrough life, they ar^ careless applying to God, or of de* 
^riving any assiit«ace irom wbat they are i^ to reckon the, 
gloomy discipKae of feligtoi^. Alas.4 how little do tbf y 
4niow the dangers wiudi awah them ? Neither liuai^ wis^ 
. dfnn,.:nor human Tjrtue, unsupported by religiour^is equal 
'to the ^ipg situations 'Whkh often <9iinr in life. By the 
«hock of tem.ptatioo, bow frequently have the n^pst vtrtttous 
iintetttions been overthrown.? Under the pressure of disastesf 
(faow often^bas the greatest constancy sualr? every good* 
and ^evy tperfect gift, is fr<om above." Wisdom and^viN 
^tue, as well^u ^ riches andjbpnof , come fromOod.'' OestU 
ttue of his'favort you arei^^Q bet^r situation, with all your : 
4>oasted abilities, than orphan«^ le^ to wander vfk a Uacfcjese 
4<^rtt without any ^ttide toconduct them>-or any shelter to ^ 
<:over tbenairom the gatheri^ stprm. Correat, ^is ill . 
fonndedij ^ any^ ^x{^pct nox«thaxi^xivV\^ 
M^adsat lO^fifiB who andc iwJtlbu ^1 iivi^^^«^f«Be^ 



tc6 Tke g,9nl afsd iaJ -Man compared, 

znctf apply to' the Redeemer of the. world/ i Bj- pieiy ?ir4 
prajer» s^k the protection of the.<l6d of heaven. I conclude 
#itb the solemn wpidst in which a gr^l prince delivered hjs 
dying charge to bis son ; worcls^ which every young person 
ought to consider at addressed^ to himself, apd to engrave 
deeply on his heart : Sprpmoni my son> kpdw thonx^piet 
God of thy fathers ; andrscrve him with a per feet- hca^rtV 
and with a willing mind.; ^For the liord searches al) heart(^ 
and tinderstandeth all the iiiiagiqations of the thpbghts. It 
thou seek him, he will be foubd.bf thee ; but if thou forsats 
him^ he^ill cast thee off. for etcr." ^^H^^ 



LESSON 3,LVHL 

Tie, good and had Man compared in il^ seawt rf ^vnM}*' 

]R ELIGION prepfii^es the teind for encqunteting, • 
with fortitude, the most ^vere^stK)cks of adversity $ where^. 
vice, by its natural mf)uen^<;^ the temper, tends to produce 
dejection under ibe sltghtesvtrial}* While worldty.men en*- 
large their pOsse^stc^Sifand extend thetr connections, they 
imagine that tlity su-e strengthening thero«elves against air 
the possible vict8Ht«des of 4ife.'' They say in their !heartf| 
" JMy mountaiQ.st^ds strong, and I shall 9cver be jrnoved;''; 
But so fatal is. their dehision, that, imtead of sti-edfttheniogit 
they are weakening that which only can support them wbeji 
thtne vicissitudes come. It ii -their .mfnd iMiich must th<n 
support th^m ; and their mindi by their sensual at^icfamen^ 
Is coirupted '^nd enfeebled. ^ Atf dieted with imem^r|il^ 
fondness to the pleases of ^ wo; ^ they incur two great, 
aad certain ^vili : th'^'bolh exeiUdt themselves from every . 
resource except the world > and they inerease |heir sensibilio^ ^ 
to every. blow ^bich comes uppn them frdni that quarter. ^ 

They have ueitber principles nor temper .wbkh (^an sCa^ * 
the assault of trbiibk'. v They ^have no prinrctples vbicb lead ' 
them . to look beypifd th^ ordinatrV^otation of events ; aind , 
therefore^ #hien' misft^f tunes ihtwv« th«ni^ the prospect mt»t 
comfortless on eifery side^^ l%etr crunes haye disqualt-^' 
fird tbeni from looking up to^ the SLuiuktLC^ of aby higher^ 
power ibm their own.abmtyt or iot ttVvTi%,wi Ms^Xittij^ii: , 



7^ good and la4 Man corripatdd. lOJ 

(tf&r'^dc^fve no support, so tn ^ temper corrupted by prot* 
penijf they find no rcHcf. They have lost that mDderatiou 
of 'isind^bicfa enables a Wise man to accommodace himself 
,to his situation. Long fed with false b6pes, they are exas- 
perated and stung by every disappoint ixient- Luxurioua 
arid effeminate,' they caii bear no uneasiness. Proud and 
j^esutap tuous> they can brook no opposition. By nourish- 
mg dispositions whioh so little suit this uncertain state, they 
have infused a double portion of bitterness into the cup of 
wotif /; ihey have sharpened the edge of that sword which is 
lifted up 16 smite them. Strangers to all the temperate sat* 
isfactions of a .^obd and a pure mind ; strangers to every 
pleasure ,CjXcept what was seasoned by vice or vanity, their 
adversity is to the last degree disconsolate. Health «nd opu- 
ledctf were the two pillars on which they rested. Shake 
dither of them ^ and their whole edifice of hope and comfort ^ 
falls. Prostrate and forlorii, they are left on the groind ; / 
ebliged to join, with the man of Bphraim in his abject lamen- f 
t^nbn, " jliey harve taken away iny gods, which I have ; , 
made, and w^at have 1 inore f^' — Such are the causes to | 
^Hicfi we must ascribe the broken spirits, the peevish tem# j 
jpu^/and impatient passions, that so often attend the declin- / 
tng age, or falling fortunes of vicious men/ - 

But how different is thc'condftion of a truly good man in 
shcrse trying situations of life ! Religion had .gradually pre^ 
pared his mind' fbi all the events of this inconstant state. Ic 
had instxttcted him in the nature of true happiness. It had 
early weaned him from an undue love of the world, by dis- 
covering to hiiiF its Taniiy, and^by settiog higher prospects* 
in his view. AfHletions do not attack him by surprise, and 
therefoce db not overwhelm him! He was equipped for the 
stotm, as well as the calm, in this dubious navigation of life. 
Uader those cbndftions he knew himself to 1>e brought hith^ 
er ^ that he ^as tiot always to ntain the et^oyment of what 
he leved : and therefore he bot overcome by disappoint* 
mm; when that which is mortal, dies ; when that which is 
snutable, begins to change ; and when that which he kaew« 
•o be transient, passes away. 

All the printiples which^retlgion teachesi and all the habits, 
which it forms, are favorable to strength of mind. It witt 
be fnundi that whatever purifies, fortifies also the heart. In 
the course of living righieonA^, ^o>atAl^'%^^'^^^'^V 
go0d anM acquirea aua^^ .^^^iwf^'^^ /i.\\vfiu 
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TraiHedt by Divine grace, to •njpy with moderatbo tBe zS^ 
vaDtftges of the world, neither lifted up hj snccestt nor eiK 
errated with lensualitj, he meets the cbaoges inhia lot with^ 
oat UDinanly dejection. He n inured to temperance andi 
restmint. He has learned firmness and self command, tie 
is acGQstomed to look up to that supreme ProTidesce, whicb> 
disposes of human affairt^.not^wittL.rcTerence.onlj, bat witk 
trust and hope. 

The time of prosperity was to. him not merely at season 
bars^ jpy, bat prodaciive of moch useful improTementl 
Ht had cultivated his mind.. He had'siored it with usefoV 
knowledge, with good* priocifdet^ and ▼irtuovts dispositions.. 
These' resources remaini entire, when the day s^ of trouble 
come.. They remain with him in sicknes»,.as in health ; ins 

Soverty, as in the midst ef riebt» ^ in hit darlc and solitary^ 
ours, no less than when stu-rounded with friends and gay 
aociety. From the glare of prosperity, be can, without de^ 
jecttoui withdraw into the shade. Excluded from several 
advtamages of the' world, he may. be.o£lfged to retreat into^ 
/ a narrower circle ; but wid^ih that circle be will fiio^ many 
1:omfbrts left. His chief pleasures were always of the calsit. 
innocent-, and temperate kind ; and over these, the cfaangeSi. 
ef the world h^ve the least power. His mind is a kingdom 
to him ; and he can still tt]bj it. The world did not be^ 
4tow upon him all his enjoy oients; and therefore it is nots 
in the . power of rl\e world^ by its most, cruel attacks, to can^ 
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ry them.all away. 



LESSOR XLIX. 



gECTION 14. 




.A'ttmf #itlKH|t reflection, like a pile 
l^tEont iahabttapti to rain ViHis. 

Secret Viritff. ' 
The private path, the secret aets of meia. 
If ^oble, far the noble^st of ihelr lives. 

Necessary kturwkdge ^asily ahahuidi^ 
*®tit-.deedful knowledge, liki otif ricfedfel fbod, ' 
Unhedg*d, lies open in life*« coitfiftoft fieM j ■ ^ ' 

And bids all welcome' to' tlte Vitfal liiaiie. 

\ ■ . ' ■ 
Disappointmnii 
Disappointinent lurks in maBf ^ jpnze, ; ^ 
As bees m flowers s/and stings tis With sdccesir» 

WKp lives to nature, rarely can l)e jpoor ; 
Wfcb Ihes fcp fancy » neVei* ciah tt ritfi. \ 

RappinesfmQdesla^ 
...•.v..^,.... Nevct ixian wa^ tVuFjr blest, 
Bot^it coinpos'd, and gave hioi soch a cast' 
As folly might mistake for want of jpjr : 
A east unlike the uiumph of tHe proud i 
A modfest aspecti and a smtle at' heart. ^ 

True greatness. 
Whb noble ^lls by rioMe meahs obtains^ 
Or filling, smillViii^yfttf or Ifa^^t^^^ 
Like good Aurelitis let h&M ittgtifor bletd 
Like Socrate«;tliiitttirh%tiai ifldeitl; 

^e fear~i>f sympa^^f^^^^^^^ 
. No radiatlt pearl which crbted rortu^ weart. 
No gem, that twioklins bai^s jfirp^^ 
N6r the bright starsr which' night's blue arch adorn^ 
Nor rising suns that ^ild the vernal morn^ 
Shine with such lustre^ as the tear that break^i^^^ 
Tor '•thers' down VihilM:^^^ 




1^ fktrfk 

8IGTI0K tti * 
VERSES IN WHICH THE LINES ARE OF Pl» 
FERENT LENGTH; 

The passtons are a QiUBeroiM crowdf, 
Iteperiotts, positivei an4 load. 
Carb tbcse licentioiit fons of ttrift- 1 
Heoce chieflf rise the stor ass of, Kfc^.- 
If they j^ow n^ioousy aod rate* ^ 
Thej arc tby. flsasters, cboa their ibkTet 
Epitaph. 

How lov'dy bow ▼ahu^d oiice» aYaik thee ooti. 
To whom relate^i or by whoaft begot |< 
A heap of dost alone remaias of'tbee i 
'Tis aU thouar^ and aU the p^oud shall bp^ 

MCTION III. 
VERSES CONTAINING EXCLAMATIONS, Bit 
TEJ^ROOTATIONS, AND PARENTHESIS. 
FrUndihipi 

Can gold gain friendship Ipopuideoce^' hope 
As well mere man afr aogel might , beget. 
Love, and loveonty, is tae loan for love* 
liOreu^o I pride repress, nor hope to' find 
A friend* bnt what iias foond a^ friend in thee^ 
AU like the purchase Kfew. the price will*pay*&: 
And this makes frlends^ocb miracles bebw. 

Beware of desp'rate steps. The darkest iaf^ ' ' 

^ive till tomorrow) will have pass'd awaj^. 

■«••«. ;.c...«.... luxury ! 

Bane of elated lif^, of afltient states* 
What dreary changCi what ruin is not thine ' 
Mow doth thy bewl Intoxicate the mind I : 
To the soft ebtranee of thy rosy care, 
How dofi thou lore the fortuaaie and great 
](>readfal attraction 1 

The source-^ 4}af^nt%%^ 
^M^n^g whole plestsure, a\\ the Vo^ib 



Aad pcnect O .virrae peaf:e it. all ibf owa* 

IFERSBS IN WHICH THE SOUSD CORHrESPOWDSi 
TO SIGNIFICATION. 

Smootb and rai^b verjiei. 
Soft it tbe strain nvben ^sepbjr g^ailj blawt. 
And tht smooth* ttroutt in Hoootfaet. niimboit &w%, 
Bot when load sorgct lathi the tonoJing^thocet. 
The hoaria rongb-ver^e thouU like the torrtnt roar. 

When Ajaa.ttrtvet tome rock's vast weight to throw)^ 
JXhc lint too. labors, and the words, move sldw^ 

^ Swift and M^syL fnotm^ 
Mot t# wheb twift CamiHa sc9ttrs\ihe plain,. 
Iliet o'er tb' unbending, corni and skims along the aia&i^ 

Felting trees in a 'Uwodl 
"liond toondt the ajiei redoubling strokes on ttroket % 
Cn all sides lonad Ibe forest burls her oaks 
Headlong. Deep eebping^ groan tbe tbickeU brown % 
Then mstlingt cracklin|^» crashing, thunder down* 

. Sound a b&w sirini^ 

M.. tte string la % 

Twang'd short and sbarpi like the stu-ill swallows crjOk 

The pheasants 
See V from the Braleobe whirring, pheasant tpringf^. 
And mounts eauldng^; on triumphant wmgt. 

Scylla (md Cbarybdis. 
iDira Scylla there a scene of horror forinty 
And here Cbarjbdis fills the deep with itormt. 
When the tide rushes flK>mThef ruatbliDg caves, 
The rough rock ro^rs tumultuous boil the' warai 

l^terout md gentle sounds. 
Hvto craggy, rocki prpjeciiDg to the maift^-^ . 
The roanng windt tempestuomirage reticat% t? %| 
Wkbia, tbe wares, in softer fiwttnuta 

4«»^«fiii*a««»rcwabpa^,tUci^^ 

• ^ ^ VtiW\*kv 



With many a Mreaty step* and cqaoy a groan^ , 
Up the high hill he heaT«6^~l]iig« round stons : 
The huge ronnd stone, resulting ivii^ a boand^ 
Tbthidcrs tinpecitnus down; and smajke$ aloiig.'^^ 

Re^lar md slow movemnt. 
Firit march the. heavy mysXex apc«r^Jy ; 
O'er hilU> o'er dales, o'er cragS} o'er rocks thef g^- 

Mition slow rxnd d^mlP. > 
A needless Atiezandrine ends the song, ' 
Thatrfikc a Wounded snake, diragyits slbwslwi^tfc rfongf^-^ 

A rpck4(yfn fr<m the brma^f it mmnkfin* 
Still ^ath'Hng fotce, it smokes and arg^d and^itf* ' 
Wfairlsi leaptf, and thunders di[>wn, impettttmyct)i tfatririar!f^^ 

Exunt and 'bioknce '^^^^ 
The waves behfed impetihe' 5fareV b^^ : . 

WiSe roUiagiioamtng high, aind tumhlipg to thelhorej^ -^ 

' P'etlui)e nurhbersi 
lo those deep solilfadcs, and awful «lls, . 
WlSere heav/nly pensive contemplation dwdls» ? 
And;cT€r musing ipelaichollyrd^ ^ 

..M«... Arms'Ott 'armor ctashlog Bray*ff Y' 
Horrible discord y aad^Ue ifiadd^tttng wbeill^'^ 
©f traacn fury r^'d.. 

Sound imlatmgphiciance. v 
For who, to dumb forgetfulneis a prey, , i ' • 

This pleasing antioofi beitJg e*ifir resigned r * 
Left the warm pr^cuntaoC tht cii^crf^^ 
Nor vast one Ioogiag,4i8g^ri%^^^^ 



PAHAGiiAPHS OP GREATER LENGm^ ' 

The lovd that chacer ltfe^4 latest aiagv. - . 
Prdi^f agajo6»siblaantaBd^.cM:«|^v 
Pmerr^d bjr virtae fr«mtdaa\Kx«^^ 



3^ Inrefft fvlieir that e:iterior grae^ 

l¥hich first iosptrM the iame, decaja. 

^ii geotlcf ddtcate, and Ufid, 

1*0 faaks compacsionatCy 6r V&ni % 

And wiU wkb sympathy «ttdure 

Those evils it wotild glad I7 cure* 

But angry I come-t aod harsh espresstoa^ ' 

Shows love to be a mere profession $ 

YroTes that the heart is none of hiS) \ 

Or soon expels htm i£ it is. 

Swarms of flying insecta. 
Thick in yon stream of light» a thousand ways^. 
Upward and downwardi tbwarting^d coHvolvM 
The qtttv'riogjiatlons sport i, Ull» tempest wing'd^ 
Kerce waiter as^aeps, ihem* from the face of da{^ 
E'en 80» ittwioiu ioen» noheediiag, pass 
An idle summer life. To foitune^s Hiinct 
A season's glitter f Thns they flatter onr 
From toy to toy, from vanity to irice ; 
Till, blos^n away by death, oblirion comer 
BeUadt^and strikes them from the book of life^ 



LESSON Xs. 



SECTION vr- 
A NIGHT piece:. 

S^ h tmmitted to the Memory of every Toutb^ in nvAfi tandk 
Mr volume shall he gUcedi 



HILE night in solemn* shade lOTests the ijiol^. 
And calm reflection sooths the pensive soul,. 
While reason undisturbed asserts her swayi 
And life's deceitful colors fade away $ 
To thee, all conscious Presence ^ I devote 
This peaceful interval of sober thought > 
Here all my better faculties confine- f 
And be this hour of sacred silence ^ine f. 

If by the day^l iJluiive teents mUVe^^ 
Mf errJag sqnl from virtue*a patk W %vt«f^ V ^ ^ 



i 



af4- P^eirf. 
Snar'd by ezamplet or by pas&ioii "Waun^df, 
Some falfe delight my giddy sense has charmM % * 
My calmer thoughts the wretched choice reprove^ 
And my best hopes are -cHebtred in thy lovet 
iD^priv'd of this, can Hfe^'one joy aflFotd ? . 
Its utmost boast a valii udme^ning word. 

fiaty ah ! how 6ft my lawless pajisions roYid» 
And break those awful precepts I approvrj ^ 
Piirsue the fatal impulse I abhor» 
And ▼Mate the virtue 1 adore ! > 
Oft, when thy better spiritVguardian care 
Wa'rn'd my fond sout to shun the temptrng^nan^ 
My stubborn wiU his gentle aid rcptesu*d. 
And checked tbe rising goodnfess in my*Briea^t ; ' 
Mid with vain hopes, or urg'd'by false desires^ 
S^U'd his soft Toicei and quenchM his tacrefl ^res. 

' With grief oppress'4> and prostrate in the dustrv 
ShouMst thou eondemni I^wn^tby jcBteace jttsiv 
Btit oh ! thy softer dtles let me clalm« ^ 
And plead my c^use' by mercy's |;entl& j)ame* 
Mercy ! that wipes the penitential tear, 
And dissipates the horrors of despair^ 
Tpom lighteoutiusiticeuteaU the.vengeful bouiv \ 
Softens the dreadfnl attribute of pow'ri 
Disarms the wrath of an offended God» 
And seal* iBfcpardonTn a Saytour^s blood ! - 

All powerful Grac^ exert thy gende sway^ ^ 
And teach my rebel passbns to obey ; - . 
Lest lurking ^lly» with insidious art. 
Regain my volatile inconstant heart ! - i 
Shall ev'ry high resolve devotion frames 
^ Be only lifeless sound and specious names f . - 
Oh rather, while thy hopes and f^rs control, « 
In this still hour, each motion of my soul, 
Secure its safety by a sudden doom, 
And be the soft retread of sleep my tomb X 
Calm let me slumber in that dark repQ^ie, 
Till the last morn m orient beam dteclose : 
bl: Then> when the'grf at archangel'^ potent sound 
^ . Shall echo thro' <tttactotx'ft impVt wmi^v* 
Wak'd from th« sleep of de«Sa% >R\tVi\<il * 
The op'mng; ^kndoTfr«£ ^ttwua\ iai-* 



:^GOD of icy life, and Author of my dayt I 
Permit my fetblc, voice to lisp thy praise ; 
And trembling takcuupon a mortal tongue " 
That halJow'd name to harps of seraphs sung;.; 

JYct here the brightest seraphs could ho more 
Than bide theit faces, tremble and adore. 

^orms, angels, men, in^evVy different . sphere 
Are equal al]» for all are nothiog here* 
AH nature faints beneath the mighty name* 

:^ Which nature's works, thro^ all her parts, proclaioii 

feel that name my inmost thoughts control. 
And breathe an awful stillness through mj soujl: 
As by a charm the waves grief subside ; 
Impetupus pasUon stpps her headlong tide. 
At thy felt presence all emotions- cease, ' 
And my busfa'd^spirit^finds a su^dea peace ; 
Till ev*ry worldly thought within me dicff^ 
And earth'^ gay pageants iranisbyAom mf efCiitf 
Till all. iny setue is'bst lit ibfinU^ 
And one vast object fills n^j acting sight; 
^jit soon, alas ! tfaii holy calm is- brok^^ 

* My spal submits to weav her wonted y(^ $^ 
yfilh shackled pinions stTivesto^oar Jn vaia# 
And aiiingles wirirlrhe dross of earth - again. 
Butlie, our graciotts-Masterv^kind arjust,' 
.Kiiowing our framer remembers man is-dflst; 
His spirit, ever bl ooding o'er our mind, 
Sees the first wisb toibetter^hopes^ Jo^linM $ 
Jkfarks the young dawn of ^ev^ry virtuous synj, 
And fans jthe smokihg^^flait into a fiame; ^ 
ilis cars are open to the softest cry,- 
^is grace deiccfbds to mieet the lifted eyiej 
He reads the language of a silehit tear^ 
And sighs are Jnceme irbfii i^ heart sineer^« ' 
jSuch are the vow8,^bfi?sacrificeI giver . 
Accept the ?ow, and btd^the suppliant Hve^/ 

^roin each terrestrial bondage set me free.|' 
Still ev'ry wish that centres not in thee ; 

,£id my fond hopes, my vai^ dUgloXf^^tAsitt 
point mj path to evcrtisvXitj^jBt.^^^ 



»iS Poetry. 

IT the loft bind of winiving pleasure lead» 
By living water*, and thro* SowVy meiidsy 
When ftUis tmiliog, tranquil and aerenet 
And Ternal beant j paints the flattering scene, . 
Oh teicb nae to eli^e each latent mare* 
And whisper to mj sliding heart... Beware ! 
With caatioa let mt heat the syren's voices 
And doubtful with a trenbHng beartj rejoice. 
If friendless, in a Yale of tears I stray, 
Where briers wound, and thorns perplex my waft 
Still let my steady soul thy goodness see, 
^ And with strong confidence lay hold on tlbee i 
With equal eye my various lot receive, 
Resigned to die, or resolute to live ; 
Prepared to kiss t^ic sceptre or the rod. 
While God is seen^in all, and ail in God* 

I read his awful name emblazonM high 
With golden tetters on the illumtn'd sky | 
Nor less the mystic characters 1 see 
Wrought in each flow'r, inscrtb'don ev'ry tree s 
In ev'ry leaf thai trembles to the breeze, 
' I hear the voice of God among the treef . 
With thee in shady solitudes I walk. 
With thee in busy crowded cities talk ; 
In ev'ry creamre own thy forming pow'r % 
In each event thy providence adore : 
Thy hopes shall animate my drooping souU 
Thy precepts guide me and thy fear contrpL 
, Thus shall I rest unmov'd by sfU alarms, 
SeciMre within the temple of thine arms. 
From anxious cares, from gloomy terrors (reCf 
And feel myself omnipotent in thee., 
Then when the last,Hhe dosipg boor dtfws nigl^ 
And edrth recedes before my swimming eye i 
When trembling on the doubtful edge oiF fate 
I stand, and stretch my view to either state ; 
Teach me to qnit this transitory sc«Qe 
With decent triumph, and a look serene 4 
^ Teach me to fix my aHent hopes on 
k And, having livM to thee, inNtheeio dt% 
m .. . ♦ ■ -.A- 
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Blair's. JLeccsf €8 Bilc^ffie, 

:jft}fti«^s l^tttf akaodiBxperiii^efital P^ulp^dpby^^^iJt&'plkt 

Boyer's French^ and Eiigiish Pictiooary, 
''B(^ef^8^¥*rc&Qjh^GrmmiMr. - fiiloivdift's Eri^ncli ^iratmniar, 
' Bibles of artmost cwery si^^e ijad pr ic<;, 

3ib]c Stoncs/ comaifliog the laca^Qi ^VA^^^x^V^^l >iv^ 
cieats. 



School and Classical Sooh^ 
Beainicf of the Bible. Beauties of Dr«' John Moorer- 
Beauties of the children's Friead» 
Bonnycastle's Algebra, with notes 
Do. Scholar's Guide to Arithmetie, 
Burton's Liectures, . 
Berquin's Select Stories, 
Berquio's Friend of Youth, 2 vols- 
Beza'4 Latin, and Latin and Greek Testamentr^" 
Blossoms of Morality, 
Bielby's evidences of the Christian religtoui 
Bowditch's Practical Navigator. Ballard's Gnaging,- 
Cesar's Delphini, alias, Cbmnientaries, 
Cauaris de Bellis Gallico et Civili Pompeiarto. &c. &c. 
Ciceronfa de Officiisad Marcum FUiuoa, De Amicitia, Son^ 

mum Sfpionis« 
, Cicero's Select Orations of Marcus TuUius Cicero, 
Ciceronis Orationes Qnaedam Selcctae { Serenissimi Delphi* 

ni, &C. 

Collectanea Gr«ca Minora^ 

Collectanea Gma Majora, 2 voM. 

COraeHi Ni^tis EKcelleqtium imperatorum Vitac,^ 

Clarke's Justini Histons Phillippicsr, 

Clarke's Annaei Fieri Epitome Rerum Rooaanarum, &e» 

Clarke's Introduction to making of Latin, 

Clarke's Homer, 2 vols. 

Clarke's Eutropii ; Erksmii and Corderii^^ 

Clarke's Select Fables of JEsop in Latin and English,' 

Clarke's Discourses to joung persons, 

Comly's English Grammar, made^easy to the teacher and 

pupil I this Grammar is in high- reputation, and in nie 

ii^^Peonsytvania state and elsewhere, 
Carrol's English Grammar, 
Child's First Book ; Child's Com4>aniony 
Children's Friend, in 4 vols, and abridged in 1 voD 
Columbian Onhographer, or first book for children^- 
Chesterfield's Principles of Politeness, 
Chapone's Letters 00 the improvement of the mind, 
CooHdge's Pious lustriyotor, being a selection in prose and" ] 

verse, for Friends' Schoob. 
Carver's Analytical New.Invcnted Copy B^oks, said to be^ | 

the best plan ever dtviied^o loarot children to write with 

case and faciUty« \ « 

Copy Slip Books ia great ?S>\Wi^«act ''^^^"'''^^vW v 



^chooi iinJ Clasucal Bookk 
D&vidson's ViVgil, in 2 vols. 

DuDcan's Cicero, translated into Eoglishi with (he originate 

latin. Duncan's Elements of Lrigie, 
Dvi^ight's Geography of the World, bjr way of qqestion and 

answefy 

Dilworth^s Schoolmaster's Assistant, - 
DilWDTth's Book ReeperV Assistanf; 
Divics' New System of Modem Geograpbyi or general « 
description of the World, 
* Eaclid's Elements of Geometry, 
Enfield's Phllbsophy ; Enfield's Speaker, 
Entick's Latin and English Dictionary^^ - 
Elements of English Compositionr 
Elements of Mbrality ; Elements pf Useful Knowledge^ 
Economy of Human Life, 
Fenn's Euctid ; Fenn's Arithmetic 
FennU History of Mathematics, . 
Fenning's Practical Arithmetic, - 

Fergusoc^ Astronomy, expLained'tip^ Sif* Isaaci Newton'i* 
prmciples, with plates^ 

Ferguson's wsy introduction to astrrmcrmy" for yoaifg gen- 
tlemcB and ladies ; illustrated with' copperplates, ' 

Farrand's qourse of Latin- Studies or Cfassical Sekctioasi 
with notes to facilitate th« progress of learners, 

Flint's System of Sttrveyipgv of 'Geometry ,.and Trigonom- 
etry,- 

Fisher's Young Mih's best cofropaniobr'^ 
French Primers and Spelling Books ; Female Klehtor, 
Federal caltulatorrpr American Schoolmaster 's Assistant, 
Father's Legacy to his daughters, containing rules for con- 
duct and behaviour; amusement, friendship, lovti mar- 
riige, and religion, 
Goldsmith's G'ebgraphyV with a 4>ook of Maps, 
Goldsmith's abiidgement of the History of^ England, 

Greece and Rome> 
Gregory's Elements Polite ESucatiOd,- 
Griesbach's Greek Te^staments, « 
Greek Testaments (common ) English & American editioosr 
Gfasca Mjjora, in 2 to!s. and Gfsea Minora, in i vol. 
Greek L<$zicons ; Gloucester Greek Grammari 
Gurney's System of Short Hand Writing, 
Guthrie'^ Geography large and abridged, and other Geog- 
raphies of almost all kindS| 



(jribson^s Practical Sstvcyiog, Go^gh^s do. Anthmti^r I 
HatcbtnipQ^s X«nopbon« Horace CclpbiQU 1 
Historian RomarsB: res Metnor^biles* 
ilowar li's Vocabulary, Hngluh and Greek* arraiprge^'syne* < 

raatically 10 advance the learner in sciexrtiBc»a« as« 

ve^&l knowledge, 
Hilton's Yoong Gkntleman and Lady^s %)0niag Book* ' 
Hilton's Praccicat Arithtnctic, 
Harrison's English Grammar^ 

IrVing's Elements of English conipdsition^ contalomg Frac* 
tical Instructions^ Improved American FVimer, 

Johnson's English Dictionary, 8vo. Da. do. in Miniature, 

Jones' English System of Book Keepings by single or Rou- 
ble etilry^ Jackson's System of Bock Keeping, 

Kelly's elements of Book keeping, comprising a system 
Merchants accounts, founded on real businosss alkl adapt- 
ed to Modern Fracticcr 

Kimbcr's Arithmetic made easy to children, price is5. 

Sneeland's American Definition Spelling Book, (this Speli^ 
ing Book is highly approved,} . 

Keith's complete pfacttcal AnthsQeticiaft^ • ^ 

Kinne's Practical Arithmetic, 

Kaime's Elemenis of Criticism^* 

Lempriere's Classical Dicimnar]r, containing^ a-'copious ac- 
count of aU the propwr names in Ancient Authors^ akof 
coins, weights and measures of the Greeks, Uc* 

Leusden's Greeks and liatin Testaments, 

liatin Accidence, L«vii, 

Lo vth's Eiifgltsh Grammar, wirb critical notcst 

Love's Aft of Siirv«yipg, and measnrid|; latid, 

Little^s Usher, comprising Arithmetic in^ whole numbers^ 
federal money, 

Lady's Library linproved, designed a^ a reading Vook fior 
the ose of Toung Ladies' Academies, 

Murray's English Grammar, comprehending th« prindpfes 
and rales'of the language, iUusi^at^d by ^pprqpriate ex- 
ercises, and a key to theezerciscsr a^vols. 8vo. bptmdtnUK 

Murray's S^tUih dammar, printed in smaller vdiu'ntts 
than tbe^bovr, with some airidgemehOi at 5^3^ 4s6» 3i9f 
38, 283i ii6 and ^d. 

Murray's Exercises and Key may be Kad* in separate small 

Tolames. Murray'^ Eot^U^h Readtti various. c^iiions» 
Af array's Sequel ip ditto, 6s ai^d ^^^^ 
Murray ^$ loiro^Wciioa to iht ie.xv^V^Yv 'K^^.^w^ 
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